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PREFACE 

I  HAVE  drawn  the  following  sketch,  which  makes 
no  profession  to  break  new  ground,  from  my 
larger  book.  Modern  English  Writers,  The  material 
borrowed  has  been  rearranged  or  rewritten,  and 
a  little  new  matter  has  been  added.  Poetry  has 
intentionally  been  given  the  chief  place.  More 
than  half  the  space  available  has  been  allotted 
to  brief  notices  of  the  poets  ;  and  the  pages  re- 
maining fall  into  an  outline  of  drama  and  fiction 
between  the  years  1890  and  1914.  The  province 
of  the  essayists  is  too  wide  to  admit  of  inclusion 
in  this  little  book. 

In  the  case  of  a  few  writers  only  have  I  attempted 
to  carry  the  story  further  than  the  first  year  of 
the  war.  Sometimes  I  have  mentioned  a  more 
recent  book ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances,  Mr 
Masefield  is  an  example  in  point,  added  a  comment 
on  later  work  if  some  qualification  appeared  to 
be  necessary. 

I  have  again  to  thank  the  editors  of  the  Fort- 
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nightlyfReview  and  Atlantic  Monthly  for  kind  per- 
mission to  reproduce,  with  modification,  matter 
relating  to  Mr  Thomas  Hardy  and  Sir  William 
Watson,  and,  further,  to  acknowledge  my  indebted- 
ness for  information  readily  given  by  many  whose 
work  is  discussed  in  the  pages  which  follow. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

NEW   INFLUENCES   AND   TENDENCIES 

The  majority  of  the  human  race  Hves  upon  the 
plains  ;  but  nations  are  largely  divided  from  each 
other  by  seas,  rivers,  and  mountain  ranges.  And, 
in  like  manner,  literature  and  art  tend  within 
periods  that  can  be  defined  to  expand  upon  the 
same  plane.  There  will  be  inequalities  of  surface, 
broken  ground  and  smooth,  arid  tracts  and  fertile 
slopes  ;  yet  in  the  whole  we  recognise  a  land 
tempered  by  a  single  climate.  And  such  a  land, 
lying  under  the  influences  of  one  climate,  we  see 
in  those  years  between  the  death  of  Byronism  as 
a  cult  and  the  beginning  of  the  'nineties  in  the  last 
century  ;  that  period  chiefly  marked  out  in  poetry 
by  the  work  of  Tennyson  and  Browning,  in  fiction 
by  the  novels  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  the  Brontes, 
George  Eliot,  and,  in  some  degree,  George  Meredith 
and  Mr  Thomas  Hardy,  in  miscellaneous  prose 
and  essay-writing  by  Ruskin,  Matthew  Arnold,  and 
Pater.  But  just  as  the  eighteenth  century  proper 
was  broken  in  its  ninth  decade  by  the  shock  of 
the  French  Revolution,  so  the  Victorian  age,  with 
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its  anti}  oacassai  s,  g)a«?s  pendants,  religious  polemics, 
nfiuscular  Christianity,'  and  resolute  belief  in  the 
earnestness  and  reality  of  life,  loses  itself  in  the 
sands  ten  or  fifteen  years  before  the  close  of  the 
century. 

We  can  draw  no  hard-and-fast  line  between 
periods,  however  distinct ;  but  by  the  year  1890 
nearly  everything  we  more  peculiarly  associate 
with  the  genius  and  achievement  of  Queen  Victoria's 
reign  was  passing  out  of  a  present  into  a  past,  its 
work  in  prose  and  poetry  was  being  diligently 
edited  with  notes  and  commentary  to  guide  a 
later  generation.  The  Oxford  Movement,  the 
Broad  Church  Movement,  the  sceptical  soul- 
earnestness  of  Clough  and  Arnold,  the  Darwinian 
theory,  the  miscellanies  of  Spencerian  philosophy. 
Positivism,  Pre-Raphaelitism  were  once  master- 
keys  to  influential  sects  ;  by  1890  they  were  bent 
and  only  turned  in  the  locks  with  much  humouring. 
They  were  all  in  turn,  to  the  popular  mind,  single 
remedies  for  complicated  ills,  and  when  the  cure 
failed  to  be  as  complete  as  many  had  promised, 
a  reaction  set  in  against  these  simple  abstractions. 
Either  in  weariness  or  that  distaste  of  the  adol- 
escent for  the  scheme  of  things  in  which  they 
have  been  educated,  men  claimed  the  right  to 
paint  or  to  describe  life  as  they  saw  it  without 
speculation.     The  life  of  the  present  is  with  us. 
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the  deductions  and  philosophies  are  uncertain, 
it  suffices  to  show  what  is,  without  embodying 
personal  interpretations — ^this  realistic  attitude 
was  adopted  by  a  number  of  artists  and  writers 
of  the  younger  generation. 

Although  this  tendency  to  a  more  literal,  less 
romantic,  less  speculative  interpretation  of  life, 
whether  in  art  or  literature,  was  regarded  by  its 
followers  as  a  deliverance  from  the  unreal  and 
sentimental,  an  escape  from  a  conventionalised 
outlook,  it  can  now  be  seen  as  something  narrower 
and  less  generous  than  the  impulses  which  had 
gone  before.  The  occupation  of  Victorian  poetry 
with  philosophic  and  ethical  enquiry,  or  in  the 
case  of  Swinburne  with  political  romanticism, 
of  art  with  an  intellectual  and  historical  back- 
ground, of  essayists  with  social  and  economic 
theory,  was  the  reflex  of  an  age  of  expansion,  of 
increasing  and  adventurous  prosperity.  The 
Napoleonic  wars  left  the  country  heavily  burdened, 
and,  as  again  at  the  present  day,  industrially 
disorganised.  A  period  of  economic  and  political 
unrest  led  to  reforms  in  the  franchise,  factory 
regulation,  education^  the  criminal  code,  the  poor 
law ;  and  the  removal  of  the  more  glaring  abuses 
was  followed  not  only  by  a  greater  contentment 
but  a  commercial  prosperity  which  left  England, 
toward  the  end  of  the  century,  with  a  wealth  in- 
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vested  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The 
empire  had  grown,  and  with  it  a  sense  of  national 
strength  and  pride.  At  the  Jubilee  of  1887  men 
thought  that  nothing  could  shake  the  security 
of  a  great  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  set. 
And  it  was  this  sense  of  security,  now  exchanged 
for  the  unrest,  the  doubt  and  the  adventurous 
success  preceding  it,  which,  in  conjunction  with 
French  influences,  turned  many  to  the  narrower 
study  of  social  types  in  a  confined  environment. 
In  poetry  the  new  tendency  is  manifest  in  Mr 
Arthur  Symons  and  Ernest  Dowson,  and  later, 
after  another  manner,  in  Mr  W.  W.  Gibson  and 
Mr  John  Masefield  ;  in  prose  fiction  Henry  James 
on  one  side  and  Hubert  Crackanthorpe  at  the  other 
extreme  may  be  named  as  examples  of  writers 
delineating  in  the  spirit  of  the  exact  investigator 
a  long-established  and  sophisticated  life ;  and  the 
provincial  tale,  already  well  on  its  way  in  this 
country,  France,  Russia,  and  Germany,  may  be 
regarded  as  another  issue  of  the  same  tendency. 
The  change  came,  but  as  no  break  occasioned 
by  a  shock.  It  was  reserved  for  the  great  war, 
still  a  quarter  of  a  century  distant,  abruptly  to 
snap  the  short  and  transitory  period  which  is  the 
chief  concern  of  this  book. 

The  year  1890  has  been  named  as  the  virtual 
close  of  the  age  commonly  known  as  Victorian. 
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In  the  decades  preceding  and  following  that  year 
new  forces  and  new  influences  take  the  place  of 
those  which  had  ruled  since  the  romantic  triumph 
early  in  the  century  and  the  decay  of  Byronism 
a  little  later.  The  nature  of  these  new  influences 
cannot  be  stated  in  a  few  words,  but  they  may  be 
roughly  divided  under  four  heads  :  (1)  aestheticism, 
signalised  chiefly  in  Oscar  Wilde,  (2)  the  aims  of 
the  group  of  writers  who  gathered  about  the 
Yellow  Book  and  Savoy,  (3)  the  influence  of  W.  E. 
Henley,  and  (4)  the  ideals  of  the  Celtic  revival 
in  Ireland.  Of  these  four  the  work  of  Oscar 
Wilde  slightly  antedates  the  period  assigned  to 
this  survey. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  movements  indicated 
above,  with  a  single  exception,  fairly  illustrate 
the  premise  advanced  in  the  last  paragraph  but 
one.  Oscar  Wilde  and  the  group  directly  or  in- 
directly attached  to  the  Yellow  Book  and  Savoy 
wrote  of  social  types  embedded  in  an  old  and 
apparently  secured  civilisation,  the  writers  of 
the  Irish  school  confined  themselves  to  the  life 
and  characteristics  of  a  small  and  isolated  nation. 
Henley,  on  the  other  hand,  was  possessed  by  a 
fine  enthusiasm  for  the  great  empire  of  which 
England  was  the  centre,  and  in  this  larger  outlook 
Mr  Kipling  was  more  than  his  follower,  inheriting 
the  influence  of  the  decades  in  which  the  British 
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empire  was  in  process  of  adventurous  expansion. 
Certain  broad  tendencies  manifest  themselves ; 
and  if  it  be  remembered  that  no  hard  and  fast 
demarcations  are  safe,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
majority  of  the  writers  belonging  to  the  period  of 
this  book  incline  to  follow  one  or  another  of  the 
chief  directions  of  influence  noted. 

Wilde  completely  transfigured  the  early  in- 
fluences under  which  he  fell,  and  gave  them  again 
to  the  world  in  a  new  form.  The  strongest  im- 
pressions he  received  during  his  undergraduate 
days  at  Oxford  came  to  him  from  Ruskin,  Pater, 
and  a  journey  in  1877  to  Italy  and  Greece.  But 
the  academic  and  thrice -refined  doctrine  of  Pater 
became  a  sensuous  sestheticism,  and  Ruskin 's 
assumption  of  an  ethical  rule  for  the  judgment 
of  art  is  reversed.  "  They  are  the  elect,"  he 
declared,  "  to  whom  beautiful  things  mean  only 
Beauty.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  moral  or 
an  immoral  book.  Books  are  well  written,  or 
badly  written.  That  is  all."  Wilde,  like  James 
M'Neill  Whistler  in  another  field,  attempted  to 
insulate  art  from  the  multifarious  activities  of 
life,  to  make  of  it  a  cult  for  a  chosen  people.  It 
is  needless  to  expose  the  irrationality  of  a  theory 
which  conceives  of  an  art  independent  of  everyday 
life.  No  work  can  be  wholly  impersonal ;  for 
if  in  one  place  Wilde  asserts  that  it  is  the  aim  of 
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art  to  "  conceal  the  artist  "  he  must  confess  in 
another  that,  "It  is  the  spectator,  and  not  Hfe, 
that  art  really  mirrors."  Art  cannot  be  held  to 
mirror  and  conceal  the  artist  or  spectator  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  must  be  that  art  reveals  the  artist  in  greater 
or  lesser  degree,  and  mirrors  life  the  more  abund- 
antly as  the  artist  is  in  touch  with  the  whole 
experience  of  life. 

The  impulses,  orthodox  or  sceptical,  of  art  and 
I  ipoetry  in  the  Victorian  age  were  largely  governed 
by  a  belief  that  conduct  was  all-important.  Wilde's 
unavailing  attempt  to  create  an  intellectual  theory 
of  art,  of  a  sensuous  aestheticism,  was  the  first 
sign  of  a  reaction.  It  was  followed  or  accom- 
panied by  other  formative  tendencies.  The  central 
decades  of  the  last  century  were  almost  wholly 
Teutonic  in  feeling  and  inspiration.  The  work  of 
Carlyle  in  introducing  German  literature  to  English 
readers  had  borne  abundant  fruit  where  it  was 
least  recognised,  and  Matthew  Arnold's  praise  of 
the  lucidity,  logical  acumen,  "  openness  of  mind 
and  flexibility  of  intelHgence "  of  the  French 
people  fell  on  deaf  ears.  The  group  of  writers 
and  artists  who  gathered  about  the  Yellow  Book 
(1894-97)  and  the  Savoy  (January  to  December, 
1896)  represented  a  reasoned  and  intellectual 
reaction   in   the   direction   of   Celtic   and   French 
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ideals  ;  and  other  attempts  at  producing  an  art 
and  literature  of  a  new  form  appeared  in  The 
Dome  (1897,  1898)  and  The  Pageant  (1896,  1897). 
In  poetry  the  most  notable  contributors  to  the 
Yellow  Booh  were  Mr  Arthur  Symons,  John 
Davidson,  Ernest  Dowson,  Lionel  Johnson,  Mr 
Laurence  Binyon,  Mr  W.  B.  Yeats,  and  Mrs 
Marriott  Watson  ;  in  prose  fiction  may  be  named 
Henry  James,  Henry  Harland,  Hubert  Crackan- 
thorpe,  Mr  Kenneth  Grahame,  George  Egerton, 
and,  belonging  to  an  older  generation,  Mr  George 
Moore  ;  among  artists  whose  drawings  appeared 
in  the  magazine  were  Aubrey  Beardsley,  Conder, 
Mr  Charles  Shannon,  Mr  Will  Rothenstein,  and 
Mr  Laurence  Housman.  Writers  as  diverse  as 
these  cannot  be  placed  in  a  common  class  or 
bound  by  a  single  definition.  The  hard  realism 
of  Crackanthorpe  and  the  mysticism  of  Mr  Yeats 
or  Mr  Laurence  Housman  have  neither  part  nor 
lot  with  each  other.  But  undoubtedly  the  clearest 
note  of  the  new  publication  was  a  conscious  effort 
to  avoid  the  moral  sentiments  and  romantic 
idealism  of  the  Victorian  age,  and  to  paint  life 
with  an  exact  and  unshrinking  realism.  Crackan- 
thorpe was  the  disciple  of  Maupassant  and  described 
drab  and  seamy  corners  of  life  with  cold  realism  ; 
George  Egerton  wrote  in  the  same  spirit,  touching 
her  narrative  with  commentary  upon  the  relation- 
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ship  of  woman  to  man  in  the  social  economy  ; 
Mr  Symons  and  Davidson  wrote  poems  of  the 
ballet,  the  music-hall,  and  Fleet  Street. 

Mr  Arthur  Symons  was  the  typical  and  char- 
acteristic critic  and  exponent  of  those  ideas  which 
animated  the  younger  writers  of  the  Yellow  Book 
and  Savoy,  Whether  in  criticism  or  poetry  his 
mind  was  the  most  subtle  and  comprehensive  of 
the  group  ;  and  in  himself  he  illustrated  admir- 
ably the  realism  and  the  mysticism  of  different 
writers  of  the  new  period.  His  most  distinctive 
pronouncement  upon  the  nature  of  art  and  litera- 
ture was  The  Symbolist  Movement  in  Literature 
(1899).  Here  Mr  Symons  is  writing  of  a  school 
to  which  he  himself  belongs.  The  volume  treats 
of  Gerard  de  Nerval,  Verlaine,  and  other  French 
symbolists,  and  with  them  he  counts  Mr  W.  B. 
Yeats,  to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated.  The 
genius  of  Mr  Symons  is  doubly  rich  in  a  strong 
intellectualism  and  a  dreamy  romanticism,  and 
it  is  the  possession  of  these  contrasted  tendencies 
of  mind  which  makes  him  an  important  figure 
in  his  time  and  place.  His  intellectualism  led 
him  to  sympathise  with  the  work  of  the  French 
realists  and  their  English  disciples,  his  dreamy 
romanticism  to  an  understanding  of  the  French 
symbolists,  Blake,  and  the  Celtic  Movement  in 
Ireland,  typified  in  the  person  of  Mr  W.  B.  Yeats. 
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Mr  Symons  shares  nothing  with  the  moral  or  senti- 
mental romanticisms  of  the  Victorian  age  or  the 
Byronic  romanticism  which  preceded  them — ^he  is 
an  intellectual  romanticist. 

Oscar  Wilde  and  the  group  of  the  Yellow  Book 
have  been  named  among  new  forces.  Less  notable, 
but  standing  for  a  vigorous  influence,  was  William 
Ernest  Henley.  In  nothing  that  is  essential  can 
we  differentiate  between  Henley  the  poet  and 
Henley  the  journalist  and  critic.  He  will,  there- 
fore, demand  fuller  treatment  at  a  later  stage  ; 
and  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  indicate  his 
influence  in  fostering  a  tendency  to  a  typically 
noisy  verse  and  prose  of  action  and  imperialistic 
politics.  An  invalid  all  his  life,  struggling  against 
physical  disabilities  that  would  have  crushed  a 
weaker  man,  Henley  sang  loudly  the  courageous 
defiance  of  life's  ills  and  the  joy  of  tireless  doing. 
He  had,  further,  an  admirable  gift  of  discovering 
talent  in  others,  and  it  was  chiefly  as  an  editor 
that  he  came  into  contact  with  the  younger  men 
of  his  time  and  assisted  them.  Among  these  were 
Mr  Rudyard  Kipling,  George  Warrington  Steevens 
(1869-1900),  the  war  correspondent,  and  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker,  who  may  be  named  as  severally  illustrating 
in  some  degree  the  manner  and  influence  of  Henley, 
In  1877-78  he  was  editor  of  the  weekly  London, 
and  published  in  its  pages  Stevenson's  New  Arabian 
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Nights.  From  1882  to  1886  he  supported  Whistler 
and  interpreted  the  genius  of  Rodin  to  England 
in  the  Magazine  of  Art.  In  1889  he  became 
editor  of  the  Scots  Observer,  and  when  this  was 
removed  to  London  in  1891  as  the  National 
Observer  Henley  became  a  powerful  influence. 
He  gathered  round  him  a  large  body  of  notable 
contributors — R.  L.  Stevenson,  T.  E.  Brown, 
G.  W.  Steevens,  Andrew  Lang,  Mr  Thomas  Hardy, 
Mr  J.  M.  Barrie,  Mr  Rudyard  Kipling,  Mr  Arthur 
Morrison,  Mr  G.  S.  Street,  Mr  H.  G.  Wells,  Mr 
W.  B.  Yeats,  H.  D.  Lowry,  and  Mrs  Rosamund 
Marriott  Watson. 

Henley  was  more  than  one  among  many  others  ; 
he  represented  an  interpretation  in  new  terms 
of  a  cult  well  known  forty  years  before  he  made 
it  popular  again.  He  is  the  muscular  agnostic, 
the  counterpart  in  the  world  of  Kingsley  in  the 
Church.  As  Kingsley  talked  in  a  loud  voice  to 
reassure  himself  in  the  dark,  so  did  Henley ; 
as  Kingsley  was  constitutionally  incapable  of 
thinking  for  himself  but  an  admirable  interpreter 
to  the  masses  of  other  men's  thoughts,  so  was 
Henley  ;  as  Kingsley  had,  on  occasion,  one  of  the 
best  ears  for  metre  of  any  poet  in  the  last  century, 
so  had  Henley ;  and,  further,  they  were  fellows 
in  a  tendency  to  moods  of  vigorous  Anglo-Saxon 
melancholy. 
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In  the  same  years  a  fourth  distinctive  Hterary 
movement,  more  important  and  more  productive 
of  fine^and  enduring  work  than  any  of  the  three 
named,  makes  its  appearance.  The  Irish  Hterary 
movement  represents  the  awakening  of  a  new 
sense  of  national  consciousness.  Its  aims  have 
not  been  single,  the  workers  have  followed  different 
paths,  but  the  faith  has  been  one,  and  a  race- 
consciousness  has  inspired  in  the  writers  of  the 
Irish  school  a  literature  impossible  in  a  city  so 
cosmopolitan  as  London,  the  whirlpool  toward 
which  nearly  all  English  writing  is  attracted. 
In  England  writers  have  little  sense  of  common 
faith  and  aim,  each  man  shuts  himself  in  his  own 
workshop  or  shares  his  opportunities  with  a  few 
others,  and  his  work  emerges  as  whole  as  it  may 
in  the  midst  of  a  conflict  of  hostile  thoughts  and 
ideals.  The  writers  of  the  Irish  literary  move- 
ment, diverse  as  the  results  may  be,  have  a  know- 
ledge of  community  in  fellowship  and  work.  The 
movement  has  produced  a  poetry  of  mysticism 
and  national  consciousness  in  the  writings  of 
Mr  W.  B.  Yeats,  A.E.  (Mr  George  Russell),  Mr 
Padraic  Colum,  Moira  O'Neill,  and  others ;  the 
finest  example  for  over  a  century  of  English  literary 
drama  in  the  work  of  J.  M.  Synge  ;  and  a  scholar- 
ship to  illumine  the  older  life  and  poetry  of  Ireland 
in  the  person  of  Dr  Douglas  Hyde. 
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Ireland,  by  virtue  of  her  position,  was  saved 
from  the  prosperity  and  all-devouring  commercial- 
ism of  Europe  before  the  war.  It  was  the  hope 
of  Mr  W.  B.  Yeats  and  those  who  were  with 
him  that  they  might  some  day  spread  in  their 
country  "  a  tradition  of  life  that  makes  neither  for 
great  wealth  nor  great  poverty,  that  makes  the 
arts  a  natural  expression  of  life,  that  permits  even 
common  men  to  understand  good  art  and  high 
thinking,  and  to  have  the  fine  manners  these 
things  can  give."  The  ideal  is  high  and  inspiring, 
but  it  stands  on  a  level  with  the  attempts  to  revive 
handicrafts  or  folksong  among  cottagers  living 
in  an  age  of  bleak  industrialism.  The  times  will 
prove  too  much  for  the  Gaelic  League  and  the  Celtic 
Revival ;  but  a  losing  fight  nobly  played  is  more 
inspiring  and  valuable  than  overwhelming  victories 
easily  gained.  The  Irish  literary  movement,  as 
a  movement,  will  expire  and  leave  no  mark  on 
practical  life ;  but  it  will  leave  some  dreams  and 
a  little  good  art  to  be  remembered  when  much  that 
now  seems  to  us  important  is  forgotten  and  has 
ceased  to  interest  the  men  of  another  age.  The 
end  of  all  great  religious  and  artistic  movements 
is  not  that  they  achieve  their  end,  but  that  they 
inspire  the  work  of  a  few  individuals. 
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CHAPTER  I 

POETS   OF  THE   TRANSITION 

Oscar  Wilde  —  Robert  Bridges  —  Watts-Dunton  —  Edmund 
Gosse — Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt — Sir  William  Watson — Francis 
Thompson. 

The  process  of  history  is  comparable  to  a  gardener 
digging  leaf-mould  in  a  lane  and  sifting  out  the 
coarse  particles  till  the  fine  earth  is  left  for  use 
in  his  flower-beds.  The  results  of  man's  practical 
activity  pass  through  the  sieve  of  time  and  are 
quickly  refined  by  the  demand  of  utilitarianism. 
In  other  words,  the  history  of  human  life  is  the 
story  of  a  ceaseless  process  of  valuations.  The 
writer  of  contemporary  history  is  severely  handi- 
capped, for  he  works  unaided  in  his  estimates  ; 
he  must  judge  as  best  he  may  without  the  help 
of  time's  sifting  process.  The  historian  of  litera- 
ture is  not  only  faced  with  complications  more 
intricate  and  less  defined,  but  for  him  time  valua- 
tions work  themselves  out  more  slowly.  He  may 
distinguish  between  writers  and  groups  of  writers 
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in  contemporary  literature,  but  he  cannot  pretend 
to  give  a  reasoned  survey  of  their  ultimate  sig- 
nificance. Nor  can  he  safely  mark  the  stages  at 
which  a  mode  of  thought,  a  fashion  in  writing,  is 
lost,  and  its  place  taken  by  a  new  mode,  a  new 
fashion.  But,  if  all  judgments  of  contemporary 
writers  must  be  tentative,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  no  literature  concerns  us  more  closely  than 
that  which  is  being  written  in  our  own  lifetime. 
No  reader,  no  writer  is  strong  enough  to  resist 
his  time  and  place.  Thoughts  and  aims  quickly 
modify  in  every  few  years,  and  a  general  know- 
ledge, even  if  inaccurate  in  detail,  of  the  literature 
of  the  day  cannot  be  without  a  personal  value. 
Further,  however  impartial  may  be  the  ideal  in 
study  and  criticism,  the  personal  equation  must 
weigh  more  strongly  than  in  our  attitude  toward 
a  literature  which  has  passed  through  the  rocking 
sieve  of  the  years. 

In  the  year  1890  the  great  work  of  poets  repre- 
sentative of  later  Victorian  days  was  already  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Swinburne  and  Meredith,  to 
name  but  two,  overlived  the  dividing  line  by  nearly 
twenty  years,  but  they  added  nothing  of  out- 
standing importance  to  the  tale  of  their  work. 
There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  a  few  poets,  either 
living  or  only  recently  dead,  whom  it  is  natural 
to  name  in  a  transitional  chapter,  for  they  belong 
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almost  equally  to  the  story  of  this  generation  and 
a  generation  that  is  gone.  Mr  Thomas  Hardy, 
for  example,  as  a  novelist  virtually  finished  his 
work  many  years  since,  but  his  poetry  is  of 
new  significance  and  derives  in  nothing  from  the 
Victorian  tradition.  As  a  poet  he  must  be  placed 
in  another  chapter  with  the  younger  generation. 
Among  those  whose  work  may  be  taken  as  an 
instance  of  overlapping  may  be  named  Oscar 
Wilde,  Mr  Robert  Bridges,  the  poet  laureate, 
Mr  Edmund  Gosse,  Watts-Dunton,  Mr  Wilfrid 
Scawen  Blunt,  and  Sir  William  Watson,  who  has 
been  content  to  follow  the  tradition  of  the  great 
English  poets  rather  than  to  reach  out  to  a  poetry 
of  the  future.  Here,  too,  may  be  placed,  for  the 
want  of  a  better  assignation,  Francis  Thompson, 
the  poet  of  Catholic  mysticism,  who  can  hardly 
be  counted  as  following  any  contemporary  tend- 
ency in  the  larger  world.  The  inclusion  of  these 
poets  in  a  single  chapter  is  dictated  not  by  the 
recognition  of  any  peculiar  unity  in  their  methods, 
but  by  the  fact  that  though  much  of  their  work 
antedates  the  period  of  our  survey  it  is  impossible 
to  dissociate  them  from  the  living  poetry  of  more 
recent  years. 

Oscar  Wilde  (1856-1900)  early  cultivated  the 
manners  of  the  complete  idler,  but  he  succeeded 
in    producing    a    creditable    volume    of    written 
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matter,  although  verse  is  not  to  be  counted  an 
important  part  of  his  life's  work.  A  selection  of 
youthful  pieces  was  printed  as  Poems  by  Oscar 
Wilde  (1881).  The  chief  additions  to  this  volume 
were  The  Sphinx  (1894),  in  the  metre  of  In 
Memoriam,  and  The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol  (1898). 
In  the  volume  of  1881  he  is  frankly  imitative  of 
many  poets.  Much  of  his  early  poetry  resembles 
a  decorative  dado,  it  lacks  intensity  and  sincere 
feeling.  Among  the  longer  poems  '  The  Burden 
of  Itys '  is  noteworthy,  among  the  shorter  the 
beautiful  and  unaffected  little  dirge,  *Requiescat,' 
and  several  of  the  sonnets,  especially  the  *  Madonna 
Mia,'  are  good.  The  Sphinx,  a  record  of  "amours 
frequent  and  free,"  is  a  more  personal  utterance 
than  any  of  the  earlier  poems  ;  but  The  Ballad 
of  Reading  Gaol,  written  when  Wilde  came  out  of 
prison,  is  by  far  his  greatest  piece  of  writing, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse.  The  style,  the  plaining 
recurrence  of  word  melody,  the  imagery,  all  con- 
vey a  haunting  picture  of  prison  cell  and  high- 
walled  yard,  where — 

"...  each  day  is  like  a  year, 
A  year  whose  days  are  long." 

Wilde  here  adopts,  with  immense  gain,  a  simple 
language  in  place  of  a  decorative.  The  poem 
comes  from  the  heart  of  a  man  who  has  been 
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through  the  valley  of  shadows,  and  nothing  written 
by  Wilde  has  the  same  enduring  quality  as  The 
Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol,  Yet  none  of  his  writing 
in  verse  is  of  special  importance  ;  nor  can  it  be 
said  that  English  poetry  would  be  regrettably 
poorer  if  Wilde  had  never  written  save  in  prose. 

For  over  forty  years  Tennyson  held  the  office 
of  poet  laureate.  More  comprehensively  than 
any  poet  of  his  time  he  expressed  in  beautiful 
words  the  average  mind  of  the  Victorian  age  in 
its  best  hopes  and  ideals.  The  choice  of  a  suc- 
cessor left  the  Prime  Minister  in  a  dilemma,  and 
the  post  was  kept  open  till  the  announcement 
was  made  on  New  Year's  Day,  1896,  that  the 
Queen  approved  the  appointment  of  Alfred  Austin 
(1835-1913),  who  enjoyed  a  record  for  unblemished 
patriotism  if  not  for  any  remarkable  talent  as  a 
poet.  His  writings  in  verse  may  be  divided  into 
poetic  drama  from  The  Tower  of  Babel  (1874)  to 
Fortunatus,  The  Pessimist  (1892),  philosophic  poems 
and  volumes  of  lyrics,  including  patriotic  pieces, 
idylls  of  pastoral  life,  poems  of  nature  and  love 
songs.  None  of  these  revealed  Alfred  Austin  as 
an  original  thinker,  or  a  poet  who  understood  the 
use  of  language  in  a  higher  and  imaginative  con- 
notation. He  began,  unfortunately,  with  a  theory 
of  poetry  which  exhibited  an  excessive  admira- 
tion for  Byron  and  the  extemporary  method  of 
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composition.  According  to  this  doctrine  the  poet 
is  best  advised  to  use  the  words  that  come 
unsought,  expressing  himself  simply  and  artlessly 
without  excessive  elaboration.  But  if  any  poet  had 
ever  need  to  exercise  care  and  pains  that  poet  was 
Alfred  Austin  :  he  chose  the  other  way,  and  with 
unhappy  results,  for  he  had  nothing  in  common  with 
Byron  except  a  tendency  to  the  commonplace. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  discover  a  contrast 
greater  than  that  between  the  ragged  and  irregular 
poetry  of  Alfred  Austin  and  the  deliberate 
and  exquisite  word-music  of  Mr  Robert  Bridges 
(b.  1844),  his  successor  in  the  office  of  poet  laureate. 
Among  living  English  poets  none  has  a  name  more 
to  be  held  in  honour  for  the  rare  and  delicate 
beauty  of  his  work,  for  the  respect  he  has  shown 
for  his  art,  and  for  the  light  he  has  thrown  upon 
the  laws  and  secrets  of  English  versification. 
His  Account  of  Milton's  Prosody  (1893)  and  the 
occasional  essays  distributed  in  various  periodicals, 
have  done  more  than  any  recent  writings  to  excite 
interest  in  the  study  of  metre.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, by  these,  nor  by  his  eight  verse  plays,  nor 
by  the  long  and  beautiful  early  poem,  Eros  and 
Psyche  (1885),  that  he  is  likely  to  be  remembered 
in  the  future,  but  by  the  sonnet  group,  The  Growth 
of  Love  (1889),  and  by  the  five  books  of  Shorter 
Poems,  first  collected  in  complete  form  in  1894. 
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Especially  in  the  Shorter  Poems  and  in  a  few  lyrics 
of  later  years,  such  as  the  pensive  and  haunting 
*  Winter  Nightfall,'  is  Mr  Bridges'  art  seen  at  its 
best.  He  is  conversant  with  all  that  is  best  in 
classical  poetry  and  in  the  work  of  our  Elizabethan 
and  Caroline  poets  ;  and  no  one  has  caught  so 
surely  the  ethereal  and  transient  lightness  of  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  century  cadences.  His 
subtleties  of  word-music  have  been  sought,  they 
are  deliberate  and  conscious,  but  art  is  concealed 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  poet's  intent.  Each  one 
of  these  shorter  poems  is  a  mosaic  in  beautiful 
word-pattern,  each  word  chosen  with  perfect 
fitness  to  serve  its  double  function  of  expressing 
thought  and  enhancing  the  melody  of  the  whole. 
Poems  such  as  *  The  Winnowers  '  and  *  The  Cliff- 
Top  '  are  in  imagination  the  slightest  impression- 
ism, but  in  delicacy  of  music  and  perfect  beauty 
of  language  among  the  most  exquisite  of  English 
lyrics.  And  to  name  two  poems  is  to  remember 
others — *  London  Snow,'  *  There  is  a  hill' — and 
a  score  with  equal  claims  to  notice.  Mr  Bridges' 
short  lyrics,  as  a  whole,  are  the  most  perfect  work 
in  pure  prosody,  in  magic  of  cadence,  since  Herrick, 
Carew,  Drummond,  and  the  Caroline  poets. 

In  content,  in  thought,  in  imaginative  power, 
Mr  Bridges'  work  does  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
claim  any  distinctive  place.     His  poems  are  idylls 
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and  songs  of  graceful  love,  vignettes  of  landscape 
and  meadowed  valleys,  glimpses  into  a  serene  and 
undisturbed  mind.  He  has  never  felt  with  suffi- 
cient intensity  to  be  a  great  poet.  He  has  written 
of  himself — 

"  But  since  I  have  found  the  beauty  of  joy 
I  have  done  with  proud  dismay : 
For  howsoe'r  man  hug  his  care 
The  best  of  his  art  is  gay." 

And  if  a  pensive  melancholy  visits  Mr  Bridges, 
the  "  proud  dismay  "  of  greater  poets  can  hardly 
have  touched  him  at  any  time.  All  his  work 
is  the  reflex  of  a  serene,  a  shy  and  cultured  mind 
far  removed  from  the  stress  of  the  world's  en- 
deavours and  battles.  The  life  of  our  day  with 
its  philosophies,  sciences,  social  unrest,  and  its 
outbreak  against  the  strongholds  of  tradition 
and  faith  might  not  be,  so  far  as  the  content  of 
Mr  Bridges'  poetry  is  concerned.  His  Ijo-ics  are 
the  work  of  the  scholar,  the  recluse,  and  the 
prosodist,  gifted  with  a  true  and  constant  but  not 
a  strong  emotional  response  to  life. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  upon  Mr  Bridges' 
experiments  in  metre,  which,  at  one  time,  were 
dismissed  condescendingly  or  described  as  "  car- 
pentry." The  critic  who  came  from  Tennyson 
or  Swinburne  might  be  disturbed  by  *  London 
Snow,'  but  the  beauty  of  this  and   other  experi- 
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ments  in  combined  stress  and  syllabic  prosody 
will  be  best  appreciated  if  it  be  realised  that  the 
rhythm  is  nearer  to  that  of  ordinary  speech  than 
the  forms  to  which  the  ear  has  grown  accustomed. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  clear  that  Mr 
Bridges  has  not,  in  later  years,  added  anything 
to  the  best  that  was  in  his  earlier  work,  for  the 
simple  and  beautiful  music  of  the  Shorter  Poems 
is  often  replaced  by  a  laboured  accentuation.  His 
art  has  sometimes  grown  too  conscious  of  itself. 
But  not  always ;  for  October  and  Other  Poems 
(1920)  contains  the  beautiful  '  England  to  India  ' 
and  a  few  poems  in  his  better  manner,  together 
with  the  occasional  pieces  written  by  a  poet 
laureate  in  time  of  war. 

Mr  Bridges  is  peculiarly  an  English  poet ;  and 
English  in  a  more  homely  sense  than  ever  was 
Tennyson.  For  the  subject  of  his  verse  he  turns 
to  those  joys  of  everyday  life  that  lie  nearest  to 
hand — ^memories,  friendships,  dreams,  and  especi- 
ally the  joy  of  the  countryside,  the  beauty  of  the 
flowering  bank,  the  June  meadow,  the  winter 
thicket,  the  weald  stretching  away  from  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  These  he  is  content  merely  to  describe  ; 
hardly  any  nature-poetry  is  more  simply  descrip- 
tive than  that  of  Mr  Bridges.  And  in  everything 
he  finds  a  kindly  joy  which  suffices  to  fill  the  content 
of  his  days  and  the  measure  of  his  verse, 
c 
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Walter  Theodore  Watts-Dunton  (1836-1914)  is 
another  of  the  scholarly  poets.  For  thirty  years 
he  lived  in  Putney  with  Swinburne  ;  before  the 
close  of  the  century  he  was  well  past  middle  age  ; 
but  The  Coming  of  Love,  his  single  important  volume 
of  poetry,  did  not  appear  till  1897.  The  series 
which  lends  its  title  to  the  collection  consists 
of  poems  written  in  widely  separated  years  and 
united  by  a  background  of  gypsy  life  and  the 
narrative  of  the  loves  of  Percy  Aylwin  and  Rhona 
Bos  well.  It  holds  a  place  by  itself,  and  is  as 
unique  in  modern  English  poetry  as  is  the  auto- 
biographic fiction  of  Borrow,  with  whom  Watts- 
Dunton  formed  a  youthful  acquaintanceship.  The 
poems  do  not  reveal  the  author  as  a  lyric  poet  with 
gifts  of  a  high  order  ;  they  show  a  mind  steeped 
in  the  finer  influences  of  nature  and  literature. 
Their  charm  lies  in  the  emotional  rendering  of 
nature  :  the  theme  of  the  series  is  not  the  love- 
story  but  the  revelation  of  a  natura  benigna. 
Nor  are  all  these  poems  successful  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  are  those  which  avoid  gipsy  dialect. 
'  Gipsy  Heather,'  for  example,  gains  greatly  in 
purity  of  emotion  and  in  music  by  the  sinking  of 
realism. 

Watts-Dunton's  best  achievement  as  a  poet 
lay  in  his  sonnets,  among  which  may  be  instanced 
two   philosophical   sequences,    '  A   Grave   by   the 
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Sea  '  and  '  The  Silent  Voices.'  The  strict  Hmita- 
tions  of  the  sonnet  suited  his  slow  and  deliberate 
manner,  for  his  preoccupation  with  criticism  in- 
duced in  him  a  discontent  with  less  than  perfec- 
tion in  form.  In  one  sense  Watts-Dunton  knew  too 
much  about  poetry  to  be  a  wholly  spontaneous 
poet.  His  writing  never  reads  as  the  outcome 
of  involuntary  and  unconscious  rapture.  He 
succeeds  best  in  restricted  metrical  forms,  for 
his  mind  is  that  of  the  scholar,  slow,  thoughtful, 
and  orderly,  rather  than  that  of  the  artist,  swift 
and  intense. 

In  1911  Mr  Edmund  Gosse  (b.  1849)  collected 
his  verse  in  a  single  volume  with  a  modest  preface 
in  which  he  tells  us  that  the  poems  "  belong  in 
essence  to  a  period  which  has  ceased  to  exist,  to 
an  age  which  is  as  dead  as  the  dodo."  Mr  Gosse 
makes  no  pretence  to  originality.  There  are  many 
echoes  in  his  verse  of  the  poets  who  inspired 
him  in  his  youth — Tennyson,  Browning,  Rossetti, 
Swinburne  ;  there  are  imitations  of  French  forms, 
and  among  French  poets  he  owes  much  to  Leconte 
de  Lisle,  to  whom  he  has  written  some  fine  memorial 
stanzas.  In  technique  he  is  invariably  exact ; 
and,  if  he  is  rarely  full  of  matter,  he  is  not  often 
thin  or  purposeless.  On  Viol  and  Flute  (1873)  was 
a  volume  of  rare  distinction  for  a  young  man  of 
twenty-four.     The   two   poems   named   '  Old   and 
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New '  are  evidence  of  a  fine  faculty  in  the  choice 
of  words,  and  they  have  the  impassioned  emotion 
which  belongs  to  true  poetry.  Of  quite  another 
kind  the  pensive  '  Lying  in  the  Grass  '  is  a  beautiful 
nature  poem.  New  Poems  (1879)  and  Firdausi  in 
Exile  (1885)  also  contain  many  poems  delightful  in 
charm  of  technique  and  thought.  But  the  best  of 
his  books  is  In  Russet  and  Silver  (1894),  which 
is  none  the  worse  for  the  frank  introduction  of 
a  note  of  middle  age.  And  if  The  Autumn  Garden 
(1908)  shows  some  falling  off  it  contains  a  few 
poems  of  nearly  equal  beauty  with  these. 

Mr  Gosse  does  not  make  for  anything  new  or 
original,  but  his  verse  takes  a  worthy  place  in 
English  poetry  written  in  the  second  half  of  the 
last  century.  And,  further,  his  poems  are  inter- 
esting as  a  reflection  of  a  period  in  modern  litera- 
ture, for  he  is  receptive  and  sensitive  to  influences. 
If  the  poems  make  for  nothing  in  themselves  they 
are  an  admirable  commentary,  and  a  commentary 
worth  reading  apart  from  the  text. 

Alfred  Austin  set  up  as  a  model  the  poetry  of 
Byron,  but  his  thin  talent  and  practical  temper 
bore  no  resemblance  to  the  impetuous  genius  of 
the  author  of  Don  Juan,  and  he  was  least  faulty 
when  his  standard  was  least  in  mind.  In  the 
poetry  of  Mr  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt  (b.  1840)  there 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  much  that  reminds  us  of 
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Byron,  and  with  Byron's  faults  he  does  succeed 
in  combining  some  part  of  what  is  best  in  Byron's 
vitality,  cynicism,  and  worldly  devil-may-care 
manner.  Griselda :  a  Society  Novel  in  Rhymed 
Verse  (1893),  although  thrown  into  heroic  measure, 
would  hardly  have  been  written  had  not  Don  Juan 
set  the  pattern  ;  and  it  has  sufficient  wit  and 
effective  satire,  combined  with  a  fluent  carelessness 
in  versifying  to  carry  the  reader  on  his  way. 
Politics  overweigh  The  Wind  and  the  Whirlwind 
(1883)  and  Satan  Absolved:  a  Mystery  (1899) 
in  which  Mr  Blunt  writes  in  rhetorical  verse  to 
denounce  the  selfish  and  cruel  imperialism  of  the 
English — a  burden  of  prophecy  which  always  lies 
heavily  upon  him. 

A  good  selection  from  Mr  Blunt 's  poetry  was 
made  in  1898  by  W.  E.  Henley  and  George 
Wyndham.  Since  that  date  he  has  written  Satan 
Absolved  and  the  translations  of  the  Seven  Golden 
Odes  of  Pagan  Arabia  (1903) ;  but,  considered 
only  as  a  poet,  Mr  Blunt  is  at  his  best  in  the  early 
Love  Sonnets  of  Proteus  (1880).  These  sonnets 
are  rough,  irregular,  carelessly  framed.  Mr  Blunt 
does  not  merely  neglect,  he  defies  the  canons  of 
rhyme,  and  nearly  every  sonnet  contains  surpris- 
ing transgressions.  'Chance'  rhymes  to  'hands,' 
'  death  '  to  '  path,'  '  alas  '  to  '  face,'  and  '  lace  ' 
rhymes  both  to  '  dress  '  and  '  sash.'     These  crudi- 
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ties  are  indefensible  ;  harsh  j  anglings  do  not  make 
for  vigour,  but  in  Mr  Blunt 's  case  they  are  due 
neither  to  ignorance  nor  carelessness,  and  after  we 
recover  from  our  first  surprise  it  is  possible  with- 
out serious  qualms  to  take  pleasure  in  the  direct- 
ness and  force  of  these  rough  sonnets. 

In  all  his  poetry  Mr  Blunt  writes  as  one  for  whom 
life  and  action  are  more  than  art.  He  is  a  traveller 
and  man  of  the  world  who  has  taken  to  the  writing 
of  verse  because  he  enjoys  it  and  has  a  natural 
gift  of  utterance.  And  the  thing  said  is  of  far 
greater  importance  to  him  than  the  manner  of 
saying  it. 

In  '  Wordsworth's  Grave '  and  '  Lacrimae 
Musarum  '  Sir  William  Watson  (b.  1858)  wrote 
two  noble  elegies,  but  he  is  in  the  following  of 
Milton,  Wordsworth,  and  Matthew  Arnold,  and, 
as  already  indicated,  only  incidentally  a  man  of 
his  generation.  His  work  claims  respect  and 
admiration,  but  the  influence  exercised  upon 
living  poetry  cannot  have  been  great,  and  it  is 
therefore  natural  to  notice  it  here  before  passing 
to  later  fashions  and  younger  men.  His  genius 
first  found  definite  expression  in  Epigrams  of  Art, 
Life  and  Nature  (1884).  The  terse  and  chiselled 
form  of  the  epigram  was  scarcely  the  favourite 
child  of  the  times,  and  its  revival  by  a  young  poet 
showed  at  least  a  courage  to  stand  aloof  and  work 
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out  his  own  salvation.  By  the  epigram  he  under- 
stands the  single  thought  on  life,  art,  or  nature, 
pointedly  and  concisely  expressed.  In  this  sense 
all  great  poetry  (and  all  great  prose)  will  contain 
epigrams  ;  though  the  epigram  in  itself  can  never 
be  a  high  form  of  the  poetic  art.  But  the  interest 
of  Sir  William  Watson's  venture,  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  is  that  it  has  given  to  all  his  subsequent 
writing  a  terse  and  sententious  character. 

The  author's  ideal  of  poetic  form  and  diction 
was  from  the  first  rigidly  exacting.  His  early 
writing  displayed  a  self-control  and  reserve  re- 
markable in  a  young  man.  But,  as  a  poet  of  wider 
reach  and  feeling,  he  first  showed  the  range  of  his 
powers  with  WordswortKs  Grave,  written  between 
1884  and  1887,  a  poem  which  attracted  universal 
admiration  for  its  simple  form  and  dignity  of 
phrase.  The  comparison  with  Milton,  which  the 
poem  suggested  to  more  than  one  critic,  was  some- 
thing more  than  an  overflow  of  contemporary 
feeling.  In  Wordsworth's  Grave  we  find  the  same 
intellectual  passion  for  the  commanding  word 
and  phrase  and  the  inevitable  epithet  which 
belonged  to  Milton.  The  manner,  the  music,  and 
the  diction  of  the  poem  are  exactly  fitted  to 
the  subject. 

In  the  order  of  elegiac  poetry  Sir  William 
Watson  followed  Wordsworth's  Grave  with  Lacrimce 
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Musarum  (1892),  written  after  the  death  of  Tenny- 
son. This  is  his  most  beautiful,  warmly-coloured, 
and  melodious  poem.  The  loose  metre  of  the  ode 
has  been  given  that  seeming  artlessness  which  is 
the  fruit  of  perfect  art ;  and  imagery  combines 
with  thought  to  sustain  the  poem  on  a  plane 
worthy  of  its  theme.  The  natural  tendency  of 
the  author  to  finished  terseness  and  rounded 
completeness  in  short  phrases  disappears,  and  the 
faUing  music  of  the  lines  flows  across  the  mind, 
conveying  the  direct  and  subtle  communication 
of  emotion.  In  his  other  more  noteworthy 
elegies,  '  In  Laleham  Churchyard '  and  '  The 
Tomb  of  Burns,'  Sir  William  Watson  returns  to 
the  concise  and  epigrammatic  habit. 

His  New  Poems  (1909)  cannot  be  said  to  add 
anjrthing  of  real  importance  to  his  earlier  work, 
with  the  exception  of  that  splendid  ode  in  un- 
rhymed  verse,  '  Wales  :  A  Greeting.'  This  volume 
and  the  next  miscellaneous  collection,  The  Muse 
in  Exile  (191S),  came  as  a  disappointment;  and 
it  appeared  for  a  time  as  if  he  had  driven  his  own 
ideal  of  sculptured  and  statuesque  beauty  to  an 
extreme  ;  but  the  period  of  the  war  inspired  some 
fine  rhetorical  verse  which  showed  that  he  could  on 
occasion  recover  something  of  his  former  manner.^ 

*  Collected  in  The  Man  Who  Saw  (1917)  and  The  Superhuman 
Antagonists  (1919). 
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The  genius  of  Sir  William  Watson  is  elegiac 
rather  than  lyrical,  and  the  abstracted  emotion 
of  his  writing  has  prompted  the  comment,  which 
often  appears  in  print,  and  is  no  less  often  heard 
from  the  average  reader,  that  he  has  not  enough 
passion  for  a  poet.  This  is  not  only  false  in  itself, 
but  it  displays  an  extraordinary  ineptness.  The 
lyric  of  the  mind  may  be  as  genuinely  moving  and 
real  as  the  lyric  of  human  passion,  hope,  or  dis- 
illusion. To  those  who  level  at  him  the  accusa- 
tion that  his  art  is  cold  Sir  William  Watson  retorts 
that 
^  "in  man's  life 

Is  room  for  great  emotions  unbegot 
Of  dalliance  and  embracement,  unbegot 
Ev'n  of  the  purer  nuptials  of  the  soul." 

We  do  not  look  in  his  work  for  colour,  warmth, 
and  lyric  passion  ;  for  the  emotion  of  his  poetry 
is  abstract  and  intellectual,  of  the  mind  not  of  the 
heart.  He  belongs  to  no  school  or  coterie  of  his 
time,  and  as  a  poet  remains  isolated. 

Francis  Thompson  (1860-1907)  was  a  poet  of 
mystic  aspiration  who  was  neither  a  great  poet 
nor  a  profound  mystic.  The  order  in  which  his 
poems  were  published  evidently  does  not  follow 
the  order  of  composition,  for  at  first  he  wrote 
poetry  in  poverty  and  destitution,  finding  no 
publisher.     His  father,  who  was  a  doctor,  educated 
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his  son  for  the  practice  of  medicine  ;  but  Thompson 
soon  abandoned  all  thought  of  a  professional 
career  for  poetry  and  opium  in  London.  Years 
of  misery  followed  till  he  was  given  a  home  by 
Mr  and  Mrs  Wilfrid  Meynell,  who  saw  to  the  publica- 
tion in  1893  of  his  Poems.  Sister  Songs  (1895) 
and  New  Poems  (1897),  which  followed,  contain, 
in  general,  greater  poetry  than  the  first  volume. 
There  is  little  need  in  Thompson's  case,  however, 
to  follow  the  chronological  method. 

In  splendour  of  phrase  no  poet  since  Keats  has 
rivalled  Thompson,  and  in  his  verse  there  is  a 
reminder  of  the  rhythm  and  regal  grandeur  of 
Milton's  prose.  And,  further,  the  tricks  of  Keats 
are  all  here — ^the  coinage  of  new  words,  the  use 
of  substantives  for  verbs,  and  the  passion  for  the 
double  epithet,  which,  in  phrases  like  "  fiame- 
chorded  psalterion  "  and  "  tawny-hided  desert," 
the  younger  poet  uses  with  splendid  effect.  Too 
often,  however,  he  drops  into  pedantic  and  almost 
vulgar  Latinisms.     The  line 

"  Sublimed  the  illuminous  and  volute  redundance," 

has  become  a  byword  of  ridicule,  and  the  inflated 
periods  of  '  To  Monica  Thought  Dying '  wholly 
fail  to  touch  us.  Thompson  was,  in  his  own  words, 
the  "  dedicated  amorist  "  of  beauty,  but  he  was 
as  often  the  slave  as  the  lord  of  the  mistress  whom 
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he  loved.  In  the  opening  lines  of  '  The  Hound  of 
Heaven  '  we  have  one  of  the  greatest  passages 
of  poetry  written  in  the  last  century ;  but 
Thompson  soon  ceases  to  be  master  of  the  grand 
style  and  sinks  beneath  his  own  redundance. 
And  not  infrequently  he  lapses  into  deplorably 
halting  metre.  He  could  write  simply ;  and  it  is 
a  pity  he  did  not  more  often  put  aside  his 
mannerisms  to  write  poems  like  '  In  No  Strange 
Land/  '  Ex  Ore  Infantium,'  and  '  Daisy.' 

There  have  been  many  greater  poets,  poets 
more  simply  truthful  to  the  chastity  of  their  art, 
poets  more  tuneful,  and  poets  who  come  home 
more  powerfully  to  the  heart  and  imagination, 
but  none  called  to  poetry,  as  to  a  sacred  office 
not  to  be  laid  aside,  in  any  greater  wise  than 
Francis  Thompson.  Poetry  was  his  revelation  of 
life,  and  for  him,  as  for  Keats,  poetry  was  an 
end  in  itself.  Keats  claimed  that  poetry  should 
be  rounded  and  complete,  leaving  no  sense  of 
dissatisfaction,  and  Thompson  sought  to  make  of 
poetry  an  art  for  its  own  sake.  Like  Keats, 
but  to  an  excess  the  ea];lier  poet  never  dreamed 
of,  he  loads  every  rift  with  ore  ;  or,  rather,  he 
weaves  a  web  of  stiff  cloth  of  gold.  He  uses 
words,  as  the  maker  of  tapestry  uses  his  threads, 
to  weave  a  beautiful  pattern,  as  the  executant 
fingers  notes  on  the  piano,  making  of  poetry  an 
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art  confined  within  the  Hmits  of  the  pictorial  and 
melodious. 

Strangely  enough,  however,  Thompson  was  dis- 
tinguished among  poets  of  his  time  by  his  moral 
and  spiritual  exaltation.  The  inspired  fervour  of 
the  religious  mystic  illumines  his  thought,  glows 
in  his  verse  and  sanctifies  his  genius.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  Catholic  dogma  was 
an  intellectual  necessity  to  him.  The  mystical 
doctrines  irradiating  his  poetry  are  a  theory 
accepted,  not  a  conviction  gained  with  great 
price.  The  ardent  faith  of  Crashaw  reaches  the 
unbelieving  mind,  for  Crashaw  won  his  reward 
of  faith :  Thompson,  like  Herbert,  leaves  us 
unmoved  by  the  faith  that  is  in  him.  His 
metaphysical  theology  is  the  canvas  backing  to 
his  tapestry  ;  its  function  performed  it  has  no 
further  purpose  to  serve. 


CHAPTER  H 

NEW   FORCES    IN    POETRY 

Arthur  Symons— -John  Davidson — W.  E.  Henley— Rud yard 
Kipling. 

In  an  introductory  chapter  some  attempt  has  been 
made  to  summarise  and  distinguish  four  phases  in 
hterary  ideals,  which  emerge  and  become  clearly 
visible  about  ten  years  before  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  The  arbitrary  division  of  writers  by 
schools  is  always  to  be  deprecated,  if  the  dividing 
line  be  exaggerated  into  a  partition  wall.  And 
this  is  more  emphatically  a  mistake  in  an  age 
when  ideas  are  more  rapidly  diffused  throughout 
the  civilised  world  than  at  any  other  time.  In 
days  of  slow  communication  and  difficult  travel- 
ling, schools  of  painters,  working  almost  independ- 
ently of  each  other,  might  be  found  in  Italy, 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Spain  ;  but  for  centuries 
Europe  had  been  in  its  use  of  Latin  a  single  common- 
wealth of  letters,  and  though  later  the  adoption  of 
vulgar  tongues  divided  writers  by  nations,  ideas, 
more  volatile  than  technique,  could  not  readily 
be  imprisoned.     If  ordinary  readers  in  each  country 
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are  separated  from  each  other,  in  the  craft  of 
Hterature  men  tend  to  become  at  one,  for  language 
is  a  vesture  not  the  fetters  of  thought.  And  if 
we  narrow  our  purview  to  a  single  country  and 
time  the  difficulty  in  a  clear  demarcation  between 
writers  is  proportionately  increased.  The  move- 
ment of  influences,  the  coming  and  going  of 
ideas,  are  not  always  outwardly  traceable,  and  the 
contemporary  as  often  as  not  conflicts  with  the 
permanent  importance  of  the  writer. 

The  purpose  of  roads,  however,  is  twofold — 
that  they  bring  us  to  our  destination,  and,  often 
of  more  significance,  that  they  give  us  the  pleasure 
of  our  journey  by  the  way.  The  cutting  of  tracks 
through  the  study  of  history,  art,  or  literature  has 
no  other  meaning.  The  dusty  surface  of  the  road 
has  no  beauty  in  itself,  and  only  the  sullen  and 
insensible  traveller  walks  with  eyes  unraised  ;  the 
true  wayfarer  sees  not  the  road  but  the  encom- 
passing beauty  of  earth  and  sky. 

In  travelling  part  of  our  way  across  new  country 
we  passed  through  the  not  very  arresting  scenery 
of  Wilde's  poetry.  At  the  same  stage  or  a  little 
later  we  come  upon  five  names  in  a  poetry  standing 
distinctively  for  new  and  individual  influences 
upon  the  time.  As  Oscar  Wilde  typified  a  first 
phase,  Mr  Arthur  Symons  and  John  Davidson 
characteristically  typify  a  second,  and  W.  E.  Henley 
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and  Mr  Rudyard  Kipling  a  third.  Mr  W.  B. 
Yeats,  who  has  been  named  as  typical  of  a  fourth 
aspect  of  literary  revival  in  these  years,  must  find 
his  place  with  the  other  Irish  poets  of  our  time. 

Mr  Arthur  Symons'  (b.  1865)  strongest  quality 
is  a  subtle  intellectual  power,  but  his  poetry  is 
rarely  parched  by  intellect.  His  first  volume 
of  verse,  Days  and  Nights  (1889),  if  it  holds  little 
of  great  merit,  if  it  is  often  a  little  weak,  gives 
evidence  of  the  man  born  with  the  gift  of  letters 
and  a  mind  attuned  to  poetry ;  and  it  shows, 
furthermore,  and  this  is  no  small  gift  in  the  poet, 
the  power  of  close  and  accurate  observation. 
Silhouettes  (1892)  does  not  differ  markedly  from 
its  predecessor  save  that  it  shows  an  advance  in 
technical  power,  and  the  artificial  world  of  streets, 
casinos,  stage-doors,  and  theatre-stalls,  of  which  Mr 
Symons  continually  writes,  is  more  in  evidence. 

It  is  true  that  the  second  volume  contains  poems 
descriptive  of  nature  unspoiled  by  man,  the 
common  sights  of  earth  and  sky.  But  Mr  Symons 
is  not  at  his  best  here  :  he  writes  as  a  score  or 
two  of  his  contemporaries  might  have  written. 
London  Nights  (1895)  has,  as  the  title  would  lead 
us  to  expect,  less  of  nature  and  more  of  man,  and 
contains  some  of  the  poet's  best  things  in  this 
kind.  Here  also  are  many  voluptuous  poems 
of  the  dreamer,  who  lives  in  the  world  of  the  mind 
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and  writes  with  ecstasy  of  sensuous  pleasures, 
making  of  these  more  than  the  gods  have  made 
them  to  be.  Many  of  these  poems  are  in  EngHsh 
what  Baudelaire  and  Verlaine  are  in  French,  and 
the  influence  of  Baudelaire  is  manifest  throughout. 
Like  Verlaine,  the  mystic  and  the  sensualist  are 
mingled  in  Mr  Symons,  and  like  Verlaine,  who 
could  teach  in  schools  and  lecture  and  even  think 
of  farming,  Mr  Symons  is  not  without  a  certaia 
practical  sense  which  emerges  from  time  to  time. 
And,  to  name  another  characteristic,  the  im- 
pressionistic painting  of  lights,  faces,  and  passing 
scenes  has  scarcely  ever  been  better  and  more 
deftly  done  in  verse. 

Images  of  Good  and  Evil  (1899)  is  possibly  not 
so  characteristic  of  the  author  as  a  whole,  but  its 
poetry  is  on  a  far  higher  level  than  most  of  his 
work,  dealing  with  the  essential  things  and  not 
with  the  pirouettings  and  flaring  lights  of  the 
music-halls.  And  in  not  a  few  of  the  poems, 
notably  in  the  beautiful  cadences  of  '  Palm 
Sunday  :  Naples,'  the  handling  of  the  metre  is 
more  sure.  '  The  Old  Women  '  is  a  poem  he  has 
scarcely  rivalled  elsewhere,  and  in  *  The  Dance  of 
the  Daughters  of  Herodias  '  we  have  the  finest 
achievement  of  Mr  Symons  in  the  realm  of  pure 
poetry  for  poetry's  sake.  The  poem  is  written 
in  rough  blank  verse  and  closes  : 
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"  Dance  in  the  desolate  air, 
Dance  always,  daughters  of  Herodias, 
With  your  eternal,  white,  unfaltering  feet, 
But  dance,  I  pray  you,  so  that  I  from  far 
May  hear  you  dancing  fainter  than  the  drift 
Of  the  last  petals  falling  from  the  rose." 

This  collection  contains  also  the  fine  '  Wanderer's 
Song,'  which  is  not  the  less  attractive  because  the 
sentiments — ^the  love  of  Whitmanesque  open-air 
wandering — are  scarcely  within  the  intimate  ex- 
perience of  the  author. 

Mr  Symons'  poetry  is  rarely  wanting  in  sub- 
stance. On  a  first  reading  this  may  not  always 
be  realised,  but  closer  examination  will  show 
that  he  is  thoughtful,  observant,  and  in  touch 
with  living  human  beings.  He  is  a  romanticist, 
but  a  romanticist  with  the  gifts  of  the  realist,  he 
sees  clearly  and  observes  accurately.  His  most 
characteristic  work  is  to  be  found  in  London 
Nights,  and  his  finest  poetry  in  Images  of  Good  and 
Evil :  and  these  two  volumes  show  him  as  the 
poet  sensitively  critical  of  his  own  work.  The 
critical  and  introspective  element  is  one  of  the 
chief  limitations  of  his  poetry.  Erotic  and  sensu- 
ous as  many  of  his  poems  appear,  the  poet  is 
never  rapt  in  the  passion  of  the  moment ;  his 
poems  of  love  do  not  suggest  the  overpowering 
impulse,  but  an  imaginative  re-creation  of  what 
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might,  ought  (or  perhaps  ought  not)  to  have  been. 
And  indeed  Mr  Symons  has  confessed  that  these 
are  renderings  of  moments  imagined  rather  than 
of  passions  experienced,  for  the  poet  never  sur- 
renders himself  to  his  sensations.  In  these  poems 
there  are  always  two  personalities,  the  psycho- 
logical pathologist  and  that  other  self  at  whom 
he  is  looking.  The  most  constant  characteristic 
of  Mr  Symons'  poetry  is  its  intense  and  often 
morbid  psychology  and  melancholy.  Neverthe- 
less, this  habit  of  introspection,  the  attitude  of 
the  critic,  renders  his  poems  among  the  most  subtle 
written  within  the  last  few  decades,  although  his 
poetry  is  never  likely  to  commend  itself  to  the 
English  temper. 

John  Davidson  (1857-1909)  has  this  in  common 
with  Mr  Symons,  that  he  began  by  refusing 
imaginative  idylls  to  write  of  the  common  sights 
and  sounds  of  the  everyday  world  in  which  he 
lived.  In  other  respects  he  departs  widely  from 
Mr  Symons.  In  his  passionate  love  of  strength 
he  compares  with  W.  E.  Henley ;  and  in  the  loud 
declamations  of  his  materialistic  philosophy  he 
stands  very  much  by  himself.  His  poetry  is 
sombre,  his  life  was  a  tragedy.  Endowed  like 
Carlyle,  a  greater  Scotchman,  and  like  Henley, 
an  Enghsh  contemporary,  with  a  crude  admiration 
of  power,  he  failed  in  character  because  he  suffered 
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abnormally  from  a  credulous  belief  in  facts.  Like 
Carlyle  he  was  a  protagonist  of  the  actual,  for  in 
boyhood  he  had  been  trained  in  the  strictest  sect 
of  the  Calvinists,  and  like  Carlyle  he  spent  half 
his  life  buffeting  the  universe  as  a  Calvinist  without 
dogma.  For  Davidson,  though  a  man  of  genius, 
was  unwise  and  never  discovered  himself  and  the 
tasks  to  which  he  was  best  fitted.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  perspective  of  time,  his  name  begins  to 
emerge  as  one  of  the  strongest  influences  in  con- 
temporary poetry.  In  sheer  force  of  personality 
nobody  will  compare  with  him.  His  poetry 
represents  unshrinking  fidelity  to  life  and  actuality, 
and  in  a  blundering  way  it  is  a  reaction  from  the 
romantic  sentiments  of  the  Victorians  toward  a 
classical  spirit.  But  Davidson  does  not  exhibit  his 
classicism  in  the  love  of  form  for  its  own  sake  ; 
his  poetry  is  couched  in  the  simplest  metres,  and 
these  he  uses  in  a  rough  and  ready  manner,  far 
more  engaged  with  the  saying  of  what  lies  in  him 
than  the  exact  form  in  which  he  states  it. 

His  early  career  was  chequered.  At  thirteen, 
his  school  days  over,  he  was  working  in  a  chemical 
laboratory ;  between  1872  and  1890,  when  he 
came  up  to  London,  he  taught  in  schools  or  worked 
as  a  clerk.  In  London  he  tried  to  earn  his  living 
by  journalism  and  the  writing  of  novels.  But 
poetry  was   his   true   means   of   expression.     The 
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volume  entitled  In  a  Music  Hall  and  Other  Poems 
(1891)  aims  at  a  direct  and  realistic  painting  of 
ordinary  life  in  verse.  "  The  statement  of  the 
present  and  the  creation  of  the  future  are  the  very 
body  and  soul  of  poetry  "  Davidson  once  declared. 
The  poems  of  this  volume  are,  however,  flat  and 
lifeless.  He  found  his  voice  with  Fleet  Street 
Eclogues  (Two  Series,  1893-96).  The  idea  was 
original,  the  writing  strong.  Humanity,  -realism, 
imagination  belong  to  these  easy-going  dialogue 
poems.  The  beautiful  and  tender  '  Christmas 
Eve  '  of  the  first  series  is  strangely,  unlike  the 
violently  angry  John  Davidson  of  the  Testaments. 
His  descriptive  power  and  his  use  of  words  in  the 
Eclogues  show  him  to  be  a  poet  of  the  divine 
calling.  His  style  is  simple,  plain,  and  unadorned, 
but  for  force,  cumulative  power,  and  pictorial 
effect  Davidson  outstrips  in  passage  after  passage 
others  who  use  a  larger  and  more  ornate  vocabulary. 
Ballads  and  Songs  (1894)  was  his  most  popular 
book,  and  fully  deserved  to  be.  In  pure  poetry 
it  stands  for  the  high-water  mark  of  Davidson's 
achievement.  It  contained  the  splendid  'Ballad 
of  a  Nun'  and  'Ballad  of  Heaven,'  in  which 
the  force  of  his  simplicity  in  style  is  carried  to 
its  highest  point  in  ordinary  ballad  measure.  Ii^ 
the  same  volume  came  *A  Cinque  Port,'  which, 
though  short,  is,  as  a  rounded  and  complete  work 
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of  art,  one  of  the  most  perfect  poems  Davidson 
ever  wrote.  It  is  pensive,  grave,  severe,  yet 
beautiful.  The  New  Ballads  (1897)  contained 
work  nearly  as  good  in  the  '  Ballad  of  a  Workman,' 
and  in  that  splendidly  imaginative  poem,  '  A 
New  Ballad  of  Tannhauser,'  which  is,  fortunately, 
not  ruined  by  the  didactic  aim  the  poet  professes 
of  laying  the  ghost  "  that  still  haunts  the  world — 
the  idea  of  the  inherent  impurity  of  matter  " — 
a  purpose  most  readers  would  never  divine  without 
the  help  of  the  explanatory  note.  The  title  poem 
of  The  Last  Ballad  (1899)  is  more  impersonal  and 
less  declamatory  than  Davidson  at  his  worst, 
but  neither  it  nor  the  long  '  Ordeal '  can  be  counted 
among  his  successes.  Nor  do  Holiday  and  Other 
Poems  (1906)  and  Fleet  Street  and  Other  Poems 
(1909)  add  anything  of  value  to  the  earlier  work. 
In  the  last-named  miscellaneous  collection  '  Liver- 
pool Street  Station '  may  be  instanced  as,  perhaps, 
the  best  example  of  Davidson's  use  of  poetry  to 
state  the  present. 

Most  of  the  poems  in  these  volumes  are  in 
rhyme,  but  Davidson  had  long  been  practising 
blank  verse,  and  in  his  later  years  he  wrote  a 
series  of  Testaments  beginning  with  The  Testament 
of  a  Vivisector  (1901)  and  culminating  with  The 
Testament  of  John  Davidson  (1908).  It  is  difficult 
to    take    the    Testaments    seriously  :     as    human 
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documents  they  are  of  interest,  but  as  poetry, 
or  as  a  philosophy  of  the  universe,  they  are  almost 
negligible.  His  war  with  the  Olympian  powers 
is  like  a  buffeting  of  the  air  in  a  rage  because  the 
things  you  wish  to  smite  are  not  at  hand.  The 
vaticinatory  mouthings  of  The  Testament  of  John 
Davidson  are,  fortunately,  interrupted  by  passages 
of  irrelevant  poetry  which  gladden  the  reader's 
way,  and  at  the  close  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  the 
page  and  reach  the  epilogue  which  is  worth  the 
whole  Testament  and  much  more. 

"  I  felt  the  world  a-spinning  on  its  nave, 
I  felt  it  sheering  blindly  round  the  sun  ; 
I  felt  the  time  had  come  to  find  a  grave  : 

I  knew  it  in  my  heart  my  days  were  done. 
I  took  my  staff  in  my  hand  ;   I  took  the  road 
And  wandered  out  to  seek  my  last  abode. 
Hearts  of  gold  and  hearts  of  lead, 
Sing  it  yet  in  sun  and  rain, 
*  Heel  and  toe  from  dawn  to  dusk, 
Round  the  world  and  home  again.'  " 

Despite  his  love  for  the  art  of  blank  verse 
Davidson  will  be  remembered  by  a  few  rhyming 
ballads,  eclogues,  and  short  lyrics.  And  if  we 
judge  him  only  by  this  narrow  selection  from  his 
work  he  must  be  placed  in  a  small  group  with  poets 
as  dissimilar  as  Mr  Arthur  Symons,  Mr  Thomas 
Hardy,  Mr  W.  B.  Yeats,  Mr  A.  E.  Housman,  Mr 
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Herbert  Trench,  who  have  produced  something 
beyond  the  range  of  their  contemporaries,  a  poetry 
which  leaves  nothing  quite  as  it  was  before. 

In  his  faith  in  a  material  world,  in  his  admira- 
tion of  strength  and  courage,  in  a  tendency  to 
lapse  into  declamation,  William  Ernest  Henley 
(1849-1903)  is  sometimes  not  unlike  Davidson. 
Davidson's  health  was  poor,  at  the  last  he  was 
haunted  by  the  belief  that  he  was  a  victim  of 
cancer  ;  and  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that 
Henley  was  an  invalid.  His  physical  disabilities 
go  far  to  explain  his  writing.  From  boyhood 
he  suffered  from  tuberculous  disease,  which  finally 
necessitated  the  amputation  of  a  foot,  and  his 
'  Hospital  Verses  '  are  a  record  of  a  period  when  he 
lay  in  the  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh.  These  verses, 
as  might  be  expected,  were  rejected  by  every 
editor  to  whom  they  were  submitted.  They  were 
published  in  1888  as  part  of  the  Booh  of  Verses. 
His  other  chief  volumes  of  verse,  written  in  the 
intervals  of  driven  journalistic  work,  were  The 
Song  of  the  Sword  (1892),  which  contained  the 
'  London  Voluntaries,'  and  was  re-christened  by 
that  name  in  a  second  edition.  Hawthorn  and 
Lavender  (1899),  and  For  England's  Sake  (1900). 

The  volume  of  1888  brought  Henley  some 
recognition  in  England,  and,  perhaps,  more  im- 
mediate fame  in  America,    The  best  of  its  contents 
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were  '  In  Hospital '  and  the  '  Bric-a-brac  *  poems. 
The  interest  of  '  In  Hospital '  for  us  is  the  person- 
ality of  Henley  rather  than  these  rough-hewn  and 
unrhymed  verses.  And,  beyond  this,  their  highest 
merit  is  their  realistic  rendering  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  sick-ward,  the  operating  theatre,  the  silent 
figures  of  the  nurse,  student,  and  house-surgeon 
coming  and  going.  The  tense  stillness  broken 
by  stertorous  moans,  the  smell  of  anaesthetics  and 
drugs,  the  footfalls  in  the  night  and  whispered 
consultations  of  nurses,  these  are  all  reproduced 
with  astonishing  fidelity.  In  the  illusion  of  reality 
Henley  achieves  complete  success.  In  the  words 
of  Mr  Arthur  Symons,  "  Here  is  poetry  made 
out  of  personal  sensations,  poetry  which  is  half 
physiological,  poetry  which  is  pathology — and  yet 
essentially  poetry."  Judged  as  poetry  the  finest 
of  these  pieces  is  the  last — '  Discharged.'  In 
this  there  is  something  of  a  finer  inspiration  which 
Henley  did  not  often  reach.  And  typical  of  this 
collection  are  those  poems  which  sketch  individuals 
— ^the  staff-nurse,  the  lady  probationer,  the  house- 
surgeon,  the  scrubber,  and,  best  of  all,  the  well- 
known  '  Apparition  '  with  its  portrait  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson. 

In  mastery  of  metre  and  in  beauty  of  imagery 
the  important  contents  of  Henley's  second  volume 
are  the   '  London  Voluntaries.'     The  easy  move- 
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ment  and  loose  rhyming  arrangement  of  these 
poems  give  them  a  peculiar  flexibiHty,  and  admir- 
ably adapt  them  to  the  purpose  of  describing 
London  in  her  moods.  And  in  felicity  of  thought, 
epithet,  and  phrase  Henley  is  at  his  best.  When 
he  writes  that  though  a  hundred  years  hence  other 
lovers  will  be  where  we  are  now, 

"  But  being  dead,  we  shall  not  grieve  to  die," 

he  expresses  an  old  thought  with  a  simplicity  and 
directness  which  gives  to  it  new  life.  And  among 
memorable  epithets  and  descriptive  phrases  we 
have  the  river  "  new-mailed  in  morning,"  the 
"  golden-coasted  sky "  of  evening,  the  wind 
"  slouching,  sullen  and  obscene  "  along  the  streets. 
The  '  London  Voluntaries  '  probably  cost  Henley 
more  pains  to  produce  than  any  part  of  his  writing. 
The  finer  breath  of  poetry  did  not  lie  within 
the  borders  of  Henley's  genius.  He  is  a  singer 
who  only  transposes  his  key  by  an  accident;  his 
common  method  is  to  sing  of  himself  and  his 
daring,  passionate  enjoyment  of  life.  But  Kingsley, 
Henley,  Stevenson  protest  too  loudly  the  joy  of 
life  to  convince  us  that  they  found  it  easy  to  be 
happy  ;  too  often  they  speak  like  men  attempting 
to  persuade  themselves  against  their  better  judg- 
ment. Henley  praises  the  generous  gods  for 
life,  Hke  the  preacher  who  doubts  that  his  con- 
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gregation  follows  his  doctrine,  and,  scarcely  sure 
of  himself,  he  falls  back  upon  his  "  unconquerable 
soul,"  for  which  again,  and  unnecessarily,  he 
thanks  the  gods.  He  is  a  better  poet,  and  it  may 
be  added,  a  wiser  man,  when  he  is  less  defiant. 

His  finest  gift  was  an  ear  for  the  melody  of 
words,  and  in  this  he  was  not  unerring,  nor  did 
he  always  strive  for  perfection.  Many  of  his 
Ballades,  Vilanelles,  and  the  irregular  rhythms 
of  the  '  London  Voluntaries  '  give  pleasure  for 
their  deftness  and  happy  choice  of  words.  Nor 
could  anything  in  the  mere  technique  of  some  of 
the  short  '  Bric-a-Brac  '  poems  be  bettered.  The 
double  ballade  of  '  Life  and  Fate  '  has  the  note  of 
Villon  ;  "  While  the  west  is  paling  "  is  an  exquisite 
snatch  of  song  caught  from  the  slight  stir  of  the 
evening  air.  Yet  the  poet  in  Henley  never  sinks 
beneath  the  craftsman.  As  a  poet,  however,  his 
range  is  narrow ;  his  imaginative  powers  are  of 
the  simplest ;  he  frequently  repeats  his  ideas  and 
images  ;  and,  often  as  he  sounded  the  trumpet 
calling  to  life,  he  had  few  ideas  about  living  beyond 
the  need  of  love  and  courage  to  endure.  For 
Henley's  chronic  invalidism  shaped  his  ideas  and 
poetry.  '  In  Hospital  '  is  more  than  a  story  of 
the  poet's  days  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary — ^it 
is  the  picture  of  a  soul.  Like  Scott  and  Stevenson 
he  was  incapacitated  for  the  active  life  to  which 
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e  was  born  by  temperament,  and  therefore  the 
lore  was  he  lured  on  by  the  ''  bright  eyes  of 
danger."  The  hospital  verses  are  a  story  of 
adventure  in  the  surgeon's  den,  '  Bric-a-brac,' 
*  Echoes,'  '  Rhymes  and  Rhythms,'  poems  of  his 
soul's  adventures  in  a  world  of  pain  shot  with 
gleams  of  love  and  happiness.  '  A  Song  of  Speed  ' 
chants  the  novel  adventure  of  riding  in  a  motor- 
car. Like  his  friend  Stevenson,  Henley  is  the 
child  lost  in  the  fair 

"  Dreaming,  desiring,  possessing," 

and  trying  bravely  to  laugh  away  weariness  and 
fear. 

Mr  Rudyard  Kipling's  (b.  1865)  early  verse, 
like  much  of  Henley's,  was  merely  part  of  his 
work  as  a  journalist  and  editor.  Like  Henley  he 
grows  noisy  in  his  glorification  of  physical  courage 
and  the  prowess  of  the  English.  Yet,  conscious 
of  the  English  race  far-flung  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  he  has  the  foundations  of  his  imperial- 
istic gospel  deeply-seated.  He  has  not  been  guilt- 
less of  foolish  noise,  but  he  is  not  the  writer  of 
empty  jingo  ditties  ;  for,  born  in  India,  he  has 
travelled  widely  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world,  and  his  mind  is  strongly  imbued  with  the 
consciousness  of  the  group-soul  of  the  race  to 
which  he  belongs.     The  British  Empire  is  not  only 
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a  physical  fact  to  Mr  Kipling,  it  is  a  psychic 
phenomenon  and  a  natural  religion.  And  he  is 
more  typically  English  than  Henley,  the  pagan, 
for  he  accepts,  in  rough,  the  religion  of  his  country 
and  the  doctrines  of  Old  Testament  Christianity. 

Mr  Kipling's  connection  with  India  in  early 
manhood  had  everything  to  do  with  the  cast  of 
his  thought  and  the  character  of  his  writing. 
Before  the  publication  of  Barrack-room  Ballads 
(1892)  snatches  of  verse  under  that  name  appeared 
as  epigraphs  to  some  of  Mr  Kipling's  early  tales 
(many  of  them  first  contributed  to  Indian  papers) ; 
later  Henley  printed  many  of  the  ballads  in  the 
National  Observer,  and  in  due  course  they  appeared 
in  volume  form  to  meet  with  an  instantaneous 
and  phenomenal  popularity.  Barrack-room  Ballads 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  and,  whereas  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  success  of  the  swinging 
ballads  in  soldier  dialect,  as  much  can  hardly 
be  said  for  the  '  Other  Verses.'  The  artifice 
of  Macaulay's  verse  is  too  transparent  to  charm 
us  a  second  time,  and  '  With  Scindia  to  Delhi,' 
'The  King's  Mercy,'  and  even  the  oft-praised 
'  Ballad  of  East  and  West,'  although  they  do  not 
lack  vigour,  only  serve  to  remind  us  how  much 
better  Macaulay  did  these  things.  Very  different 
is  it  with  the  twenty  poems  of  the  '  Barrack-room 
Ballads.'     '  Fuzzy- Wuzzy,'  '  Gunga-Din,'  '  Oonts,' 
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and  '  Mandalay '  are  almost  a  new  kind  of 
poetry,  and  scarcely  below  them  come  '  Ford  o' 
Kabul  River  '  and  '  The  Young  British  Soldier.' 
'  Mandalay '  is  by  far  the  finest  poem  in  the 
collection.  It  is  the  crystaHisation  into  poetry  of 
a  mood  in  the  vulgar  mind  of  a  cockney,  who  has 
never  seen  the  Orient  so  clearly  as  when  away  and 
at  a  distance.  Were  we  to  question  everything 
else  Mr  Kipling  has  written,  '  Mandalay  '  ranks 
him  with  the  poets.  In  the  poetry  of  common- 
place thought  nothing  could  surpass  this— 

"  'Er  petticoat  was  yaller  an'  'er  little  cap  was  green, 
An'   'er  name  was   Supi-yaw-lat — jes'   the  same  as 

Theebaw's  Queen, 
An'  I  seed  her  first  a-smokin'  of  a  whackin'  white 

.cheroot. 
An'  a-wasting  Christian  kisses  on  an  'eathen  idol's 
foot : 

Bloomin'  idol  made  o'  mud — 

Wot  they  called  the  Great  Gawd  Budd — 

Plucky  lot  she  cared  for  idols  when  I  kissed  'er 

where  she  stud  ! 
On  the  road  to  Mandalay, 
Where  the  flyin' -fishes  play, 
An'  the  dawn  comes  up  like  thunder  outer 
China  'crost  the  Bay." 

The  defects  of  these  poems  are  those  which 
inhere  in  all  Mr  Kipling's  work — crudity  of  senti- 
mentj  bluster,  loud  shouting,  and  an  inability  to 
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resist  the  temptation  to  garish  effects.  But,  if 
we  are  content  not  to  expect  the  note  of  finer 
poetry,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  their  genre 
the  Barrack-room  Ballads  are  an  achievement. 
They  and  their  successors  in  the  later  volumes 
have  probably  been  imitated  by  budding  poets 
more  often  than  any  modern  verse.  And  the  fact 
that  Mr  Kipling  can  be  imitated,  so  that  the  copy 
is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  original,  is 
a  measure  of  his  quality  except  in  a  few  of  his 
outstanding  poems. 

The  Seven  Seas  (1896),  beside  the  poems  which 
give  a  title  to  the  volume,  contain  a  further 
selection  of  *  Barrack-room  Ballads,'  including 
the  truly  beautiful  '  Mary,  Pity  Women,'  that 
splendid  wanderer's  song,  '  For  to  Admire,'  and 
more  ballads  with  the  rollicking  swing  of  the 
earlier  collection — '  Cholera  Camp,'  '  The  'Eathen,' 
and  '  The  Shut-eye  Sentry.'  None  of  these  is 
quite  as  good  as  the  best  ballads  of  the  earlier 
series,  neither  is  anything  in  The  Seven  Seas  on 
the  same  plane  as  '  Mandalay,'  nor  anything  as 
bad  as  the  worst  things  in  the  first  '  Barrack-room 
Ballads  ' :  the  level  of  workmanship  is,  in  general, 
better  sustained.  Three  poems  stand  distinc- 
tively before  the  others — ^the  two  dramatic  mono- 
logues, '  M*Andrews'  Hymn '  and  *  The  Mary 
Gloster,'   and  that  stirring  ballad,    '  The  Rhyme 
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of  the  Three  Sealers,'  which  tells  the  story  of  a 
fight  between  sealing  boats  in  the  cold  fogs  of 
the  North  Pacific.  'The  Rhyme  of  the  Three 
Sealers  '  is  an  epic  in  ballad  form,  the  ballad  of 
the  long  anapaestic  and  iambic  line,  and  renders 
in  poetry  the  thoughts  and  lives  of  rough  seamen 
with  a  vigour  and  truth  which  makes  the  poem 
one  of  Mr  Kipling's  greatest  pieces  of  writing. 
The  anvil  and  heavy-hammer  attempts  of  Mr 
Masefield  and  his  imitators  to  get  the  common 
thought  of  common  people  into  verse  is  the  merest 
bungling  beside  these  lines.  Of  '  The  Mary 
Gloster  '  it  may  be  said  that  it  would  be  impossible, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse,  to  find  elsewhere  in 
Mr  Kipling's  work  a  painting  of  character  stronger, 
more  exact,  and  more  convincing  than  this  draw- 
ing in  his  own  words  of  the  life  and  personality  of 
the  coarse  and  successful  shipowner  who  lies  on  his 
death-bed,  talking  in  mingled  moods  of  cynicism, 
contempt,  and  earnestness  to  his  idle,  luxurious, 
and  effete  son. 

In  The  Five  Nations  (1903),  inspired,  Hke  Henley, 
by  the  Boer  War,  Mr  Kipling  assumed  the  mantle 
of  a  prophet  of  empire.  In  justice  to  the  author 
it  ought,  however,  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  his 
imperialistic  exhortations  are  as  often  as  not 
as  strongly  denunciatory  of  faithlessness  and  the 
transgressing  of  the  law  as  are  the  chapters  of 
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Isaiah.  This  volume  contained  nothing  which 
could  add  to  Mr  Kipling's  immediate  popularity 
or  enduring  fame.  In  the  memorial  verses  to 
C.  J.  Rhodes  he  reaches  a  restrained  dignity  which 
is  not  frequent  with  him;  and  'Sussex,'  a  poem 
in  praise  of  the  county  he  has  adopted  for  his  own, 
has  a  distinction  in  the  fine  simplicity  of  its  English. 
The  impulse  to  chant  the  romance  of  steam, 
commerce  and  machinery  appears  in  the  personi- 
fications of  'The  Bell  Buoy,'  'Cruisers'  and  'The 
Destroyers.'  But  neither  here  nor  in  the  '  Service 
Songs  '  of  the  same  collection,  which  are  dull  and 
spiritless,  is  there  anything  which  reaches  the  level 
of  the  best  things  in  the  earlier  volumes. 

Nearly  all  Mr  Kipling's  better  writing  in  verse 
antedates  the  Boer  War,  for  since  that  time  he 
has  been  too  conscious  of  his  prophetic  call  to  cry 
aloud  and  spare  not.  This  was  the  more  natural 
because  he  has  never  dissociated  poetry  from 
journalism,  and  in  later  years  his  poems  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  like  leaders  on  important 
topics  of  the  day.  He  is  the  poet  of  empire, 
colonial  expansion,  and  commercial  activity,  as 
these  things  were  imagined  and  believed  by 
the  great  mass  of  the  English  at  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  he  is  therefore 
almost  wholly  a  poet  to  his  contemporaries ;  a 
large   proportion   of  his  verse-writing  is  cramped 
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by  the  limitations  of  place  and  time,  and  his 
simple  and  essential  poetry  is  confined  to  a  com- 
paratively small  part  of  the  whole.  But  in  his 
place  he  is  important  as  a  finger  post  pointing 
the  way,  indicative  of  much  in  a  literary  phase. 
And  that  he  has  a  true  if  limited  genius  as  a  poet 
is  manifest,  for  he  was  more  inspired  when  he 
wrote  'Mandalay,'  'The  Three  Sealers,'  and  'The 
Mary  Gloster  '  than  in  any  part  of  his  prose. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE    PASSAGE    OF   THE   CENTURIES 

§  1.  Thomas  Hardy — A.  E.  Housman — Herbert  Trench — 
Stephen  Phillips — Laurence  Binyon — C.  M.  Doughty — W.  W. 
Gibson-^ John  Masefield — Lascelles  Abercrombie.  §  2.  Laurence 
Housman — H.  C.  Beeching — Norman  Gale — Sir  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch— Sir  Henry  Newbolt.  §  3.  Alfred  Noyes— T.  Sturge 
Moore — Hilaire  Belloc — G.  K.  Chesterton — W.  H.  Davies — 
John  Drinkwater  —  Walter  de  la  Mare  —  Ralph  Hodgson  — 
Rupert  Brooke — James  Elroy  Flecker. 

§  1. 

Between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago  Mr  Thomas 
Hardy  published  his  first  novel,  and  it  is  now 
over  twenty  years  since  the  appearance  of  his  last 
piece  of  long  work  in  fiction.  As  a  novelist  he 
belongs  to  an  earlier  chapter  in  literary  history 
than  any  which  falls  naturally  within  the  survey  of 
this  book.  But  as  a  poet  he  cannot  be  neglected 
in  the  present  chapter  where  we  are  concerned, 
for  the  most  part,  with  writers  still  living,  for  his 
novels,  among  the  greatest  in  English,  are  already 
classics  in  the  backward  of  time.  In  poetry  he 
is,  however,  post-Victorian  and  owes  little  to  the 
tradition  of  Browning,  Tennyson,  Matthew  Arnold, 
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or  Swinburne.  And  his  poetry,  like  his  fiction, 
has  that  large  note  of  universality,  that  boldness 
of  imaginative  conception,  which  sets  it  apart 
from  the  work  of  any  living  poet,  despite  Mr 
Hardy's  limitations  in  the  graces  of  the  poetic 
art.  It  is,  therefore,  natural  to  deal  with  his  work 
as  a  poet  first  and  singly,  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  poetry  in  the  immediate  present.  The  poetry 
treated  in  the  last  chapter  belongs  to  or  is  con- 
temporaneous with  what  has  been  called  the  re- 
naissance of  the  'nineties  ;  but  here  we  are  occupied 
with  a  poetry  which  was  in  evolution  during  the. 
early  years  of  the  century  and  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  war. 

When  Lionel  Johnson  wrote  his  admirable 
critique.  The  Art  of  Thomas  Hardy  (1894),  he  made 
no  mention  of  Mr  Hardy  (b.  1840)  as  a  writer  of 
verse,  treating  him  wholly  as  a  novelist  and  crafts- 
man  in  prose.  It  was  not  till  four  years  later 
that  Mr  Hardy  relinquished  prose  and  came 
forward  as  a  poet  with  his  not  insubstantial 
volume  of  Wessex  Poems  (1898).  Curiously  enough 
only  four  of  the  poems  contained  in  this  volume 
had  already  appeared  in  print.  Critics  whose 
sovereign  virtue  is  a  suspicion  of  novelty  have 
plunged  into  consistent  disparagement  of  Mr 
Hardy's  poetic  faculty,  and  have  never  ceased 
openly  to  regret  that  a  master  of  prose  fiction 
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has  erred  and  gone  astray.  But  he  held  on  his 
way,  pubUshing  Poems  of  the  Past  and  Present 
in  1901,  another  collection  of  short  poems,  Time's 
Laughing- stocks,  in  1909,  and  between  these  two 
came  The  Dynasts  in  three  volumes  (1904-1908). 
In  these  and  in  two  later  collections.  Satires  of 
Circumstance  (1914)  and  Moments  of  Vision  (1917), 
Mr  Hardy  has  at  least  justified  himself  in  conquer- 
ing a  natural  prejudice  against  the  choice  of  a  new 
form  of  expression,  and  winning  recognition, 
which  no  limitations  can  obscure,  for  the  great 
qualities  of  his  poetry. 

In  The  Dynasts  Mr  Hardy  has  chosen  to  write  a 
poem  more  ambitious  in  scope  and  design  than 
any  attempted  by  a  poet  since  Faust  lay  for  nearly 
sixty  years  in  the  hands  of  Goethe.  The  nearest 
approach  to  the  same  range  of  imagination  in 
.any  English  poem  of  modern  times  is  to  be  found 
in  Shelley's  Prometheus  Unbound,  and,  incom- 
parably greater  in  splendour  of  poetry  as  is  Shelley's 
visionary  drama,  it  reads  but  as  an  unrelated  in- 
cident compared  with  the  whole  experience  of 
the  human  race  when  placed  in  contrast  with 
Mr  Hardy's  great  work.  In  The  Dynasts  he  has 
dramatised  for  the  eye  of  the  imagination,  not 
for  the  stage,  the  chronicle  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  especially  as  they  are  related  to  English 
affairs,    in   three   parts,    nineteen    acts    and    one 
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hundred  and  thirty  scenes.  Peer  Gynt,  or  the 
second  part  of  Faust,  may  be  adapted  to  the  stage 
without  destroying  all  that  lies  enfolded  within 
their  poetry  or  hidden  within  those  far- with  drawn 
regions  whither  the  mind  alone  can  travel ;  but 
in  The  Dynasts  the  appeal  is  directly  to  the 
intellect  working  through  the  imagination.  No 
devices  of  the  stage  could  compass  its  intention  ; 
nor  will  a  love  of  pure  poetry,  qud  poetry,  com- 
mend it  to  the  reader.  Mr  Hardy's  aim  has  been 
to  set  forth  the  Napoleonic  epoch  as  an  instan- 
taneous imaginative  vision  of  Europe,  and  to 
impress  upon  the  reader  its  philosophical  signifi- 
cance, if  that  word  may  be  used  of  a  poem  which 
disclaims  any  hope  of  lifting  "  the  burthen  of  the 
mystery." 

If  we  refrain  from  judging  it  purely  as  a  poem. 
The  Dynasts,  in  the  grand  simplicity  of  its  imagina- 
tive compass,  wherein  the  land,  cities,  peoples,  and 
armies  of  Europe  are  revealed  in  single  spectacle, 
moving,  breathing,  writhing  in  a  meaningless  and 
self-immolating  tragedy,  is  the  most  impressive 
achievement  in  English  literature  for  two  or  three 
generations.  But  in  the  nobler  kind  of  poetry  it 
fails,  save  in  brief  passages  or  groups  of  lines  ; 
and  to  meet  with  these  the  reader  must  endure 
for  many  pages  rough  and  unpleasing  blank  verse 
unredeemed  by  any  potency  or  magic  of  expression 
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and  marred  by  crudities  that  no  pains  were  needed 
to  avoid.  In  contrast  the  prose  passages  are 
simple  and  vigorous.  Only  incidentally  can  The 
Dynasts  please  in  parts ;  its  greatness  lies  in 
the  architectural  grandeur  of  the  all-embracing 
conception  of  which  it  is  built. 

To  turn  over  Mr  Hardy's  volumes  of  lyric  and 
miscellaneous  verse  is  to  be  impressed  at  the  outset 
with  the  range  and  variety  of  content,  with  the 
bigness  of  the  world  in  which  his  thought  and 
imagination  move.  We  carry  away  from  the  poems 
that  conscious  awe  of  life's  wonder  and  tragedy 
which  the  novels  convey,  the  knowledge  that  in 
the  fields  and  lanes  of  Wessex  the  drahia  of 
individual  existence  is  as  intense  and  inscrutable  as 
in  the  larger  whole  which  it  reflects.  We  have 
sonnets,  dramatic  monologues,  psychological  studies, 
speculative  poems,  poems  of  pilgrimage,  poems 
of  war,  dialect  poems,  love  lyrics,  songs,  ballads,  I 
humorous  poems,  and  epigrams  ;  and  it  can  be 
said,  without  exaggeration,  that  in  hardly  more 
than  a  dozen  instances  is  there  no  implication  of 
the  latent  mystery  which  is  behind  the  mood  and 
incident  of  the  moment.  Little  masters  of  song 
can  write  lyrics  touched  with  a  passion  or  emotion 
which  seize  upon  us  for  the  moment ;  they  are 
hardly  more  than  the  voice  of  a  transient  mood. 
The  emotion  of  Mr  Hardy's  poetry  is  that  of  a 
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strong  personality,  too  deep  to  break  out  into 
feeling  which  has  no  essential  relation  to  the  whole 
attitude  of  his  mind  and  thought  toward  the 
problems  of  life  and  nature.  His  melancholy,  his 
deep  sense  of  pity,  his  haunting  consciousness  of  the 
irony  of  time  which  makes  men's  love  and  hatred 
and  envy  to  perish — ^these  are  the  same,  and  reflect 
themselves  in  the  earliest  as  in  the  latest  poems. 

In  the  volumes  of  short  poems  the  dramatic 
monologue  is  not  only  a  favourite  form  with  Mr 
Hardy,  but  much  of  his  best  work  is  cast  in  this 
mould.  That  the  monologue  should  have  become 
an  important  instrument  of  poetry  in  an  intro- 
spective age  is  not  surprising,  for,  while  it  affords 
opportunity  for  lyrical  emotion,  it  embodies  the 
more  purely  intellectual  qualities  of  elegiac  poetry. 
In  the  dramatic  monologue  the  poet  can  find  not 
only  a  natural  means  of  uttering  the  inexplicable 
things  of  the  heart,  whence  are  "  the  issues  of 
life,"  but  emotion  may  be  combined  with  intel- 
lectual speculation,  and  the  two  may  pass  and 
repass,  merge  or  flow  in  separate  channels.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  the  impersonal  attitude  of 
the  Essay  on  Man  was  the  natural  form  of  the 
reflective  poem ;  but  the  insistent  personal  note 
of  the  nineteenth  century  demanded  the  mono- 
logue. In  one  or  another  form  of  the  dramatic 
monologue  the   most  memorable   of  Mr   Hardy's 
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shorter  poems  are  to  be  found — '  Her  Death  and 
After,'  'A  Sign  Seeker,'  'The  Two  Rosahnds,' 
'  A  Tramp  woman's  Tragedy,'  '  A  Sunday  Morning 
Tragedy,'  '  In  the  Crypted  Way.' 

As  we  should  expect  from  a  student  of  person- 
aUty  and  temperament  of  Mr  Hardy's  power  and 
insight,  those  poems  which  may  be  described  as 
psychological  studies  of  character  are  of  great 
interest.  A  large  proportion  of  the  whole  number 
of  his  shorter  poems  may  be  brought  into  the  class 
without  difficulty,  for  intellectual  introspective- 
ness  is  the  bent  of  Mr  Hardy's  mind  ;  but  a  certain 
smaller  number  falls  more  directly  within  this 
category.  And  here  again,  in  '  The  Slow  Nature,' 
'  The  Two  Men,'  '  Middle-age  Enthusiasms,'  '  In 
a  Looking-glass,'  '  The  King's  Experiment,'  '  The 
Conformers,'  the  whirligig  of  time,  the  irony  of 
fate,  is  the  single  thought  which  pervades  the 
poems.  The  '  War  Poems,'  '  Poems  of  Pilgrimage,' 
and  some  of  the  narrative  poems  escape  this 
obsession  ;  but  if  we  turn  to  the  '  Love  Lyrics  ' 
expecting  to  find  poems  "  all  breathing  human 
passion,"  we  shall  either  be  disappointed,  or 
interested  to  read  lyrics  of  love,  or  more  often  its 
loss,  tinged  with  at  least  as  much  intellectualism 
as  passion.  Among  the  shorter  pieces,  however, 
not  a  few  of  the  most  truly  poetical,  both  in  form 
and  content,  belong  to  this  section 
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An  insistence  upon  the  more  obvious  character- 
istics of  Mr  Hardy's  work  as  a  poet  tends  to  obscure 
aspects  and  issues  which  are  hardly  less  significant 
and  interesting.  He  is  not  primarily  a  poet,  but 
a  prose -writer  whose  great  achievement  it  has  been 
to  raise  the  standard  of  plot-construction  in  the 
writing  of  the  English  novel,  while  he  is  first  and 
foremost  an  artist  endowed  with  a  profoundly 
original  vision  of  human  life.  The  strength  of 
the  poems,  as  of  the  prose,  is  the  backing  of  an 
original  and  self-centred  personality.  Mr  Hardy's 
insight  may  sometimes  be  obscured  by  limitations 
of  temperament ;  he  may  ring  the  changes  of 
thought  and  situation  upon  a  narrow  cycle  ;  yet 
even  in  his  repetitions  he  never  trifles  with  his 
subject  or  works  by  rote.  He  is  never  without 
content ;  and  even  in  the  slightest  poem  of 
two  stanzas  we  are  conscious  that  we  are  never 
far  from  the  confines  of  the  larger  issues  of 
Hfe.  There  is  a  reality  wider  than  the  poem ; 
almost  every  poem  makes  us  feel  that  the 
thought  is  greater  than  the  expression — and  of 
how  little  prose  or  poetry  can  this  much  be 
said  ?  Even  in  the  few  pieces  of  lyric  song 
there  is  a  breadth  and  simplicity  of  thought 
and  emotion  which  carry  us  away  to  days  of 
less  strain,  artifice,  and  nervous  complexity  than 
our  own 
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A  study  of  Mr  Hardy's  poetry  almost  inevitably 
brings  to  mind  Mr  A.  E.  Housman  (b.  1859),  a 
poet  of  like  temper,  whose  verse  also  centres  in 
the  life  and  people  of  a  single  county :  although 
beyond  these  two  aspects  there  is  little  similarity, 
for  Mr  Housman's  verse  is  as  perfect  in  form  as 
the  older  poet's  is  often  hammered  and  uneven. 
Mr  Housman  has  contented  himself  with  the 
publication  of  one  volume,  A  Shropshire  Lad  (1896), 
and  the  unease  he  shows,  the  melancholy  inform- 
ing all  his  poems,  suggest  that  they  were  written 
when  he  was  a  young  man  and  had  not  yet 
reached  that  stage  of  indifferent  resignation  many 
sink  into  during  the  fourth  decade  of  life.  Yet 
his  reflective  melancholy,  his  faithlessness  in  the 
immortalities,  have  no  sentimentality  or  morbid 
pettiness.  His  melancholy  has  been  compared 
to  that  of  Mr  Hardy,  and,  like  Mr  Hardy's  dis- 
covery of  life's  unmeaning,  Mr  Housman's  phil- 
osophy of  disbelief  is  strong  and  bracing.  His 
attitude  is  simply  summarised  in  a  poem  of  mingled 
humour  and  earnest — 

"  Therefore,  since  the  world  has  still 
Much  good,  but  much  less  good  than  ill, 
And  while  the  sun  and  moon  endure 
Luck's  a  chance,  but  trouble's  sure. 
I'd  face  it  as  a  wise  man  would. 
And  train  for  ill  and  not  for  good." 
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In  Mr  Housman's  world  the  gods  kill  us  for  their 
sport  and  life  is  an  irony  ;  as  often  as  not  the 
reward  is  given  to  him  who  did  not  toil,  and  the 
bride  lies  by  another  while  the  grass  grows  green 
above  her  lover.  Mr  Housman,  like  Mr  Hardy, 
has  a  stoic  faith  in  the  courage  to  endure,  but  he 
takes  no  pride  in  hiding  his  sympathy  for  the  suffer- 
ing of  simple  and  obscure  men  who  sink  beneath 
their  fate.  Nearly  all  his  poetry  is  of  the  dales 
and  woodlands  of  Shropshire,  of  the  life  of  the 
people  on  the  soil  and  in  the  market  town,  but  it 
is  not  a  pastoral  poetry.  His  diction  is  entirely 
simple,  he  writes  of  the  primitive  and  changeless 
in  life,  but  his  simplicity  is  that  of  the  cultivated 
and  thoughtful  mind  holding  itself  aloof.  He  uses 
ballad  measure,  but  his  thought  is  elegiac  ;  no  im- 
passioned emotion  sways  him  to  the  loss  of  his  soul. 
Though  he  writes  of  earth  and  the  life  of  the  soil, 
and  his  vocabulary  is  admirably  restrained,  his 
poetry  reveals  in  every  line  the  scholar  and  recluse. 

Few  volumes  of  poetry  written  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  possess  qualities  which  make 
for  enduring  life  as  Mr  Housman's  single  book  of 
verse.  His  vision  of  life  is  intensely  poetical,  he 
never  writes  a  poem  that  is  empty  of  thought, 
image  or  idea,  for  he  must  have  something  whereof 
to  sing;  and  in  nuance,  in  subtle  and  exquisite 
cadences  of  music  and  rhythm  only  one  living  poet 
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has  a  more  beautiful  faculty  than  he — Mr  Bridges. 
And  whereas  few  poems  of  Mr  Bridges  have  a 
content  that  satisfies,  Mr  Housman  rarely  fails 
to  utter  some  thought.  Mr  Bridges'  is  often  an 
art  of  verse  ;  poetry  demands  more  than  melody — 
the  lesser  art  of  the  musician.  A  Shropshire  Lad 
holds  a  collection  of  poems  of  almost  entire 
perfection,  like  stones  cut  to  many  facets  and 
beautifully  reflecting  the  light,  whether  we  regard 
them  merely  as  verse  exercises,  strong  and  simple 
reflection  on  life,  or  poetry  of  elegiac  emotion. 
The  level  is  wonderfully  even,  and  it  is  hard  to 
discriminate  between  these  poems,  but  in  one, 
'  Be  still,  my  soul,  be  still,'  Mr  Housman  rises 
above  his  ordinary  manner  to  a  large  and  spacious 
utterance  which  sets  the  poem  apart. 

After  the  mention  of  Mr  Thomas  Hardy  the 
problem  of  differentiation  between  the  more 
important  writers  of  verse  in  our  day  becomes 
increasingly  difficult,  relations  and  distinctions 
can  hardly  be  discovered,  or,  at  least,  stated  in 
set  words  ;  and,  in  general,  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  the  study  of  the  individual  poet, 
avoiding  the  temptation  to  find  impossible  and 
fanciful  links  with  others.  And,  therefore,  in 
continuing  this  section  of  the  present  chapter  it 
will  only  be  possible  to  bring  together  poets  of 
larger  endowment,  and  assign  to  another  section 
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those  of  a  narrower  range  and  lesser  talent,  noting, 
whenever  they  manifest  themselves,  common  in- 
fluences or  ideals. 

His  name  is  not  widely  known  to  the  large  army 
of  desultory  readers,  nor  does  he  appear  as  yet  to 
have  won  an  adequate  recognition  with  the  few, 
but  it  may  safely  be  prophesied  that  in  so  far  as 
beauty  of  melody,  command  of  felicitous  phrase, 
and  high  gifts  of  simple  and  sincere  imagination 
can  confer  lasting  fame  Mr  Herbert  Trench  (b.  1865) 
need  not  fear  an  early  oblivion.  His  life  has  been 
full  and  active  ;  but  he  is  by  birth  a  native  of  the 
world  of  the  mind.  Art  and  the  expression  of 
life  in  art  are  for  him  the  chief  end.  It  is,  therefore, 
surprising  that  his  first  volume  of  verse,  Deirdre 
Wedded  (1901),  did  not  appear  till  he  was  in  his 
thirty-sixth  year.  The  title-poem  of  this  volume 
chooses  as  a  theme  no  established  incident  from 
the  story  of  Deirdre,  that  magnificent  subject 
handled  by  nearly  alllrish  poets  and  dramatists, 
but  an  episode  invented  by  the  poet.  The  story 
is  told  by  three  chanters  chanting  out  of  three 
different  epochs  in  three  different  metres — blank 
verse,  a  four- line  stanza  of  ragged  anapaests  and 
iambic  pentameters.  There  seems  no  differentia- 
tion between  the  sections  of  Mr  Trench's  brief 
epic  which  warrants  these  curious  experiments 
and  the  adoption  of  a  form  tiresome  in  its  arti- 
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ficiality.  The  total  impression  of  Deirdre  Wedded 
is  of  a  poem  that  largely  fails  for  want  of  restraint 
in  diction  and  care  in  the  moulding  of  metre.  The 
whole  has  pace  and  vigour,  we  are  carried  swiftly 
on  our  way  ;  but  the  technique,  which  is  weak 
and  faulty,  is  indicative  rather  of  experiment 
than  accomplishment.  His  vocabulary  is  often 
tortured  beyond  a  degree  of  tolerance.  His  passion 
for  double  epithets  is  extraordinary.  Sometimes 
they  are  used  with  effect,  and  sometimes  preposter- 
ously. The  "  wind-sleek  turf  "  is  a  good  image, 
and  the  "  green-litten  air  "  of  the  woods ;  but  the 
"  ravage- whetted  bulk  "  of  the  boar  conveys  no 
idea,  and  the  "  flake-soft  "  descent  of  Deirdre 's  hand 
suggests  not  snow  but  the  scaling  off  a  surface. 

The  awkwardness  of  much  of  the  poem,  however, 
cannot  hide  the  many  beauties,  the  onrush,  the 
gift  of  imaginative  phrasing,  which  arrest  and 
hold  us.  In  romantic  and  mystical  landscape- 
painting  none  of  the  Irish  poets,  hardly  Shelley 
himself,  has  surpassed  these  lines  of  Mr  Trench — 

"  So  they  measured  the  Plain  of  the  Dreamers,  the 

Brake  of  the  Black  Ram, 
Till  the  Crag  of  the  Dances  before  them  did  shape 

and  loom, 
And  the  Meads  of  the  Faery  Hurlers  in  silver  swam. 
Then  up  to  the  Gap  of  the  Winds,  and  the  far-seen 

tomb 
White  on  Slieve  Fuad's  side." 
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There  is  so  much  of  beauty,  true  imagination,  and 
power  of  language,  especially  of  epithet,  in  Mr 
Trench's  poem,  that  it  is  of  far  greater  moment 
and  importance  than  the  complete  successes  of 
other  poets  in  easier  fields. 

Mr  Trench  is  not  a  rapid  writer.  Not  till  six 
years  after  his  first  did  his  second  volume,  New 
Poems  (1907),  appear.  It  contained  one  of  his 
finest  poems,  the  long  and  allegorical,  '  Apollo 
and  the  Seaman.'  Apollo  comes  to  earth  and  sits 
sharing  a  jug  of  wine  with  a  sailor  who  tells  him 
that— 

"  The  great  ship  Immortality 

Was  gone  down,  like  the  sun." 

The  poem  proceeds  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  Apollo  and  the  seaman,  leading  up  to  the 
conclusion,  announced  by  Apollo,  that  the  true 
nature  of  immortality  is  racial,  not  individual, 
and  that  the  world  is  permeated  with  God. 

"  Yet  leaf  shall  of  leaf  become  aware 
On  the  self-same  bough  and  stem. 
Whose  branches  are  murmuring  everywhere  ; 
And  the  heaven  floods  all  of  them." 

The  versification  in  passages  is  not  without  its 
roughnesses,  but,  for  the  most  part,  Mr  Trench 
uses  his  common  measure  strongly,  simply,  and 
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melodiously.  And,  further,  in  an  age  when  cheap 
and  sentimental  mystic  systems  have  become  a 
vogue  with  drawing-rooms  and  literary  coteries,  it 
is  a  relief  to  turn  from  artifice  and  facile  ecstasies 
to  sincerity.  '  Apollo  and  the  Seaman  '  is  a  poem 
of  atmosphere,  and  often  reminds  the  reader  of 
The  Ancient  Mariner,  but  not  with  the  suggestion 
of  derivation. 

The  same  volume  contains  another  fine  alle- 
gorical poem  of  some  length  in  '  The  Queen  of 
Gothland,'  some  noble  '  Stanzas  to  Tolstoi,'  a 
curiously  poignant  but  metrically  rough  poem, 
'  The  Questioners,'  and  a  number  of  shorter  lyrics, 
not  one  of  which  is  negligible.  In  the  wealth  of 
its  vocabulary,  in  the  mingled  truth  and  beauty 
of  its  mystic  apprehension  of  life,  in  its  imaginative 
content  Mr  Trench's  New  Poems  is  a  volume  that 
takes  a  place  in  the  first  order  of  poetry  written 
within  this  century. 

Lyrics  and  Narrative  Poems  (1911)  is  chiefly  a 
rearrangement  of  older  verse.  Among  the  new 
poems  the  ode,  '  On  Romney  Marsh  at  Sunrise  ' 
and  '  Bitter  Serenade,'  are  marked  by  that  true 
emotion  which  distinguishes  the  best  of  Mr  Trench's 
lyrical  poetry.  The  collected  Poems  by  Herheit 
Trench  of  1918  and  the  verse  portion  of  Napoleon : 
A  Play  (1919)  added  some  of  his  greatest 
work,  including,  among  the   Poems,  the  splendid 
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'  Battle  of  the  Marne.'  These  volumes,  printed 
after  the  limits  of  time  strictly  to  be  observed 
in  this  book,  in  command  of  phrase  and  compass 
of  expression,  placed  Mr  Trench  at  least  with  the 
first  two  or  three  of  any  poets  writing  to-day. 

He  is  far  from  being  prolific  ;  and  in  what  he 
has  written  he  has  not  always  been  careful,  even 
if  all  allowance  be  made  for  his  purposeful  disregard, 
at  times,  of  the  mere  graces  of  verse.  In  this  it 
is  plain  that  he  has  written  with  his  eyes  open. 
But  he  is  better  than  himself  ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  poetry  is  not  only  imaginatively  con- 
ceived but  melodiously  executed.  In  Mr  Trench 
we  recognise  the  scholar  imbued  with  a  love  of 
art  and  a  passion  for  poetry,  a  scholar  and  a  poet 
who  never  loses  touch  with  life  and  those  ques- 
tionings which  knock  throughout  the  generations 
at  the  heart  of  man.  In  the  genius  of  Mr  Trench 
there  is  a  mingling  of  adventurous  romanticism, 
intuitive  mysticism  and  reasoned  philosophy  com- 
parable, magno  intervallq,  to  the  endowment  of 
Coleridge.  The  mysticism  of  the  Celt  in  his 
nature  is  balanced  by  an  English  level-headedness  : 
his  vision  of  the  world  is  almost  equally  pictorial 
and  abstract,  for  his  abstract  ideas  readily  take 
the  form  of  poetic  allegory. 

In  choice  of  theme — classic  legend  or  mediaeval 
romance — ^in   resemblances   between   their   use   of 
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verse,  rhymed  or  unrhymed,  and  in  other  parallel- 
isms of  manner,  the  names  of  Stephen  Phillips, 
Mr  Laurence  Binyon,  and  Mr  Maurice  Hewlett 
present  some  kind  of  conjunction,  though  in  the 
case  of  not  one  of  the  three  is  the  measure  of 
inspiration  constant  or  abundant,  and  Mr  Hewlett, 
for  all  his  gift  of  eloquence,  scarcely  reaches  the 
measure  of  true  poetry,  save  to  some  degree  in 
the  philosophical  series  of  The  Agonists  (1911). 
The  name  of  Stephen  Phillips  (1868-1915)  is  associ- 
ated in  the  popular  mind  with  the  revival  of  poetic 
drama  on  the  English  stage.  His  early  experience 
as  an  actor  was  here  of  value,  but  the  gifts  he 
possessed  were  lyric  rather  than  dramatic.  His 
Poems  of  1897,  following  upon  earlier  and  not 
very  noteworthy  volumes,  gained  the  Academy  one 
hundred  guinea  prize.  The  outstanding  piece  of 
the  collection  was  '  Marpessa,'  in  which  Phillips 
achieved,  in  variation  of  stress  and  rhythm,  in 
the  harmonious  flow  of  the  lines,  a  blank  verse 
of  distinction.  And  in  many  single  phrases  there 
came  those  swift  analogies  which  are  the  essence 
of  fine  poetry. 

Several  of  Stephen  PhiUips's  early  poems  showed 
a  tendency  to  the  use  of  dialogue,  but  there  was 
no  special  evidence  of  dramatic  faculty  till,  at  the 
request  of  Sir  George  Alexander,  he  wrote  Paolo 
and  Francesca  (1899),  the  first  of  the  blank  verse 
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plays  which  gave  the  author  the  distinction  of 
reviving  poetic  drama  on  the  stage  with  some 
measure  of  success.  But  he  came  short  of  great 
poetic  drama,  because,  among  other  reasons,  the 
poetry  of  his  dialogue  is  not  flexible  to  the  sway 
of  mood  in  differing  characters.  Or,  put  sum- 
marily, his  verse  is  a  garment  of  the  dialogue,  not 
inevitable  utterance  :  it  lends  beauty  to  the  plays, 
it  gives  them  no  additional  dramatic  power.  His 
poetry  is  a  decoration  and  serves  little  purpose  in 
the  interpretation  of  character.  For,  though  he 
possessed  a  genuine  dramatic  gift,  his  poetry  was 
lyrical ;  but  it  was  his  good  fortune  as  a  poet  for 
the  stage  to  express  himself  better  in  blank  verse 
than  in  any  other  metre. 

The  series  of  his  poetic  dramas  was  hailed 
at  first  with  triumphant  panegyrics.  To-day 
these  unbalanced  outbursts  only  excite  a  smile. 
We  are,  for  example,  puzzled  to  conceive  how 
anybody  could  be  led  to  attribute  to  Paolo 
and  Francesca,  a  beautiful  but  slight  lyric,  the 
grandeur  of  Sophocles  and  Dante.  Neverthe- 
less, following  Mr  William  Archer,  it  may  be 
said  of  Phillips's  first  drama  that  he  has  taken 
a  story  shrined  in  beauty  by  Dante  and  has 
rendered  it  again  without  derogating  from  its 
beauty.  Paolo  and  Francesca  is  not  undramatic, 
but  it  is  something  better — one  of  the  most  beautiful 
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long  poems  written  within  the  last  century,  within 
which  it  just  succeeds  in  falling.  The  poem  is 
beautiful  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  also  full  of  that 
magic  of  poetry  in  single  and  pictorial  phrases 
which  Phillips  lost  later,  which,  indeed,  he  never 
reached  again  in  nearly  equal  measure,  save  in 
Ulysses.  The  play  does  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
show  any  peculiar  power  in  the  portrayal  of  char- 
acter ;  the  dramatis  personce  are  far  from  being 
mere  puppets,  but  they  are  subsumed  to  the  general 
lyrical  atmosphere  rather  than  strongly  delineated. 

The  character  of  the  theme  in  Herod  (1900)  and 
Phillips's  attempt  to  use  blank  verse  in  snipped 
dialogue  limited  the  play  as  poetic  drama  ;  and 
Ulysses  (1902),  even  more  emphatically  than  Herod, 
is  poetry  wedded  to  spectacular  scenes.  At  this 
stage  Phillips  was  still  to  be  considered  as  the 
lyric  poet,  possessed  of  some  stagecraft,  who  sought 
to  restore  poetic  drama  to  the  theatre.  In  the 
dramas  which  followed  he  threw  in  his  lot  with 
the  makers  of  problem  plays,  and  produced  The 
Sin  of  David  (1904),  Nero  (1906),  and  Pietro  of 
Sienna  (1910),  of  which  the  first  is,  both  in  poetry 
and  dramatic  force,  much  the  best. 

It  is  little  more  than  twenty  years  since  Paolo 
and  Francesca  was  hailed  with  extravagant 
praise  ;  and  of  Stephen  PhiUips  it  was  hoped  that 
he  would  bring  again  to  the  theatre  the  dayspring 
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of  poetry  banishing  the  long  night  of  prose.  A 
few  years  have  passed,  his  plays  have  been  played, 
and  the  night,  to  all  appearances,  has  settled 
upon  them ;  for  managers  show  no  anxiety  to  risk 
a  revival.  Stephen  Phillips  succeeded  no  better 
than  Tennyson,  whose  plays  are  not  contemptible 
dramatically,  and  yet  we  hardly  trouble  to  weigh 
them  in  any  estimate  of  his  genius.  The  writing 
of  poetry  that  justifies  itself  dramatically  in  the 
revealing  of  character  is  of  all  the  gifts  of  genius 
the  most  rare,  and  it  was  not  given  to  Stephen 
Phillips  to  restore  poetic  drama  in  England,  for 
his  poetry  was  intrinsically  lyric,  adorning  his 
dialogue,  not  vivifying  his  characters.  Nor  is 
there  any  clear  originality,  for  the  influences 
shaping  his  drama  are  plainly  seen— Elizabethan, 
Greek,  and  classical  French.  Greek  influence  is 
exhibited  in  the  rigid  economy  of  his  method,  the 
influence  of  the  French  classic  drama  in  the  stately 
stiffness  of  many  of  his  passages,  and  Elizabethan 
influence  in  the  cultivation  of  paradoxical  meta- 
phors like  that  contained  in  the  lines  often  praised — 

"  The  red-rose  cataract  of  her  streaming  hair 
Is  tumbled  o'er  the  boundaries  of  the  world." 

Like  others  who  attempted  to  write  poetic  drama 
in  the  nineteenth  century  Phillips  was  derivative, 
and  his  success  was  no  greater  than  theirs. 
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Mr  Laurence  Binyon  (b.  1869)  is  Stephen 
Phillips's  cousin  ;  in  Primavera,  a  small  paper- 
covered  volume  of  1890,  their  poems  appeared 
side  by  side,  and  likenesses  more  essential  may  be 
found  in  their  work.  Mr  Archer  once  declared 
that  the  talent  of  Mr  Binyon  was  epic  ;  Mr  S  treat - 
field  was  equally  persuaded  that  it  was  lyric.  At 
that  time  he  was  to  be  judged  as  a  writer  of 
epic  poetry  by  Porphyrion  (1898),  a  blank  verse 
narrative  poem  of  fifteen  hundred  lines,  and  he  has 
since  attempted  nothing  that  aims  at  epic  breadth, 
for  the  blank  verse  Penthesilea  (1905)  is  shorter 
by  five  hundred  lines.  In  the  earlier  poem  he 
had  a  lyric  theme  and  treated  it  in  lyric  blank 
verse  ;  in  the  later  he  has  a  tale  to  tell,  and 
he  drops  into  mere  narration.  Narrative  in  blank 
verse  scarcely  constitutes  an  epic  poem,  and  the 
lyrical  Porphyrion,  with  its  more  human  note, 
its  descriptive  passages,  its  less  apparent  artifice, 
is  the  poem  of  the  two  that  better  endures  a  second 
reading.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  an  outstanding 
poem.  As  the  cadences  of  Penthesilea  inevitably 
call  to  mind  the  second  version  of  Keats 's  Hyperion, 
so  Porphyrion  is  reminiscent  of  Milton's  blank  verse. 
Both  poems  serve  to  persuade  us  that  Mr  Binyon's 
gift  of  poetry  lies  in  a  vague,  dreamy  lyricism, 
sometimes  inspired  by  life,  but  more  often  by 
literature. 
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His  verse-writing  first  showed  distinction  in 
the  two  parts  of  London  Visions  (1896  -  99). 
In  expression  and  style  these  poems  showed  in- 
dividuaHty ;  but  as  an  observer  of  hfe  Mr  Binyon 
is  too  academic.  He  is  at  his  best  when  he 
abandons  the  effort,  unnatural  to  him,  of  realistic 
observation,  and  writes  poems  like  '  The  Threshold  ' 
in  the  form  of  an  ode,  or  becomes  purely  sub- 
jective and  lyrical,  as  in  '  Trafalgar  Square.' 
Poems  like  '  Whitechapel  High  Road  '  and  '  The 
Road  Menders,'  which  aim  at  realistic  painting, 
are  laboured  and  monotonous,  and  fail  to  bring 
life  near.  As  a  literal  rendering  of  things  seen  by 
far  the  best  poem  in  the  two  volumes  is  '  The  Little 
Dancers.'  But,  in  general,  Mr  Binyon's  observa- 
tion of  life  and  types  fails  to  illuminate,  save 
when  he  turns  aside,  as  he  does  in  '  Salvation 
Seekers,'  to  comment  on  psychological  causes. 

He  showed  a  higher  inspiration  in  Odes  (1901), 
for  '  The  Dryad,'  '  The  Bacchanal  of  Alexander,' 
'  Amasis,'  and  the  third  part  of  '  The  Death  of 
Tristram  '  are  finely  conceived  and  impassioned 
poems.  To  quote  a  short  passage  from  any  of 
these  would  be  to  do  Mr  Binyon  an  injustice  ; 
but  without  cavil  he  has  never  done  greater  work 
than  in  '  The  Bacchanal  of  Alexander,'  a  spirited 
poem,  filled  with  the  glow  and  colour  of  the  summer 
scene   and   riotous   abandon   of   life   it   describes. 
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He  did  not  again  approximate  to  the  standard 
of  his  writing  in  Porphyrion  and  the  Odes  till  eight 
years  passed  and  he  published  in  1909  England 
and  Other  Poems.  At  least  three  poems  of  this 
volume  stand  with  the  best  of  his  work — '  Sirmione,' 
'  Ruan's  Voyage,'  and  *  Milton.' 

Mr  Binyon's  verse  has  by  no  means  the  constant 
note  of  unconscious  and  unpremeditated  song ; 
he  is  writing  from  without  rather  than  within  his 
subject ;  he  gains  his  ends  deliberately,  with  self- 
knowledge,  and,  with  some  exception,  the  clear 
passion  of  true  poetry  is  only  to  be  found  in 
Porphyrion,  the  Odes,  a  few  pages  of  London 
Visions,  England,  and  those  poems  inspired  by  the 
war  collected  under  the  title  of  The  Four  Years 
(1919).  His  work  rarely  fails  to  do  him  credit  as 
a  scholar  and  student  of  English  literature,  but 
genuine  poetry  springs  from  life  and  not  from 
books,  and  Mr  Binyon,  even  in  his  poems  of  pre- 
meditated realism,  is  not  closely  in  touch  with 
substantial  human  nature ;  in  less  than  half  his 
writing  does  he  escape  an  attitude  of  chilly  and 
academic  detachment.  He  is,  therefore,  more  the 
poet  when  he  departs  from  everyday  life  to 
kingdoms  of  myth,  mysticism  or  pure  imagination. 
His  poetry  combines  the  qualities  of  fine  scholar- 
ship, cultivated  taste,  and  a  nature  sensitive  to 
the   ideal   of   beauty.     He   never   offends   against 
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good  feeling ;  he  is  not,  like  Stephen  PhilHps, 
guilty  of  meaningless  crudities  ;  but  to  compare 
the  work  of  the  two  writers  is  to  recognise  that  in 
the  immediacy  of  poetry  which  springs  from  the 
void  unsought  Phillips  far  surpassed  Mr  Binyon, 
for  it  is  only  occasionally  in  the  poetry  of  the  latter 
that  we  escape  a  consciousness  of  effort,  labour, 
and  the  use  of  the  file.  For  Mr  Binyon,  like  Pater, 
the  academic  aesthete,  is  never  sufficiently  in  con- 
tact with  the  stress  and  bustle  of  a  rough  and 
hard-driven  world — ^in  short,  his  poetry  is  nearly 
always  a  little  remote  from  its  subject. 

Of  a  very  different  order,  despite  the  limitations 
of  its  artifice,  is  the  splendidly  imaginative 
and  vigorous  writing  of  Charles  Montagu  Doughty 
(b.  1843).  As  a  young  man  he  explored  the  wilds 
of  Arabia,  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans, to  emerge  with  a  knowledge  of  Arabia  and 
her  inhabitants  given  to  no  man  of  his  time.  His 
Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta  (1888)  showed  that  he 
was  not  only  the  explorer,  but  the  master  of  a 
prose  style  at  once  precise  and  poetically  imagina- 
tive. It  recalls  English  prose  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  style  of  his  blank  verse  epic. 
The  Dawn  in  Britain  (1906),  also  derives  from 
English  of  the  same  period.  It  is  a  deliberate 
artifice,  archaic  in  phrase,  borrowing  directly 
from  Milton  and  Spenser.     But  he  has  little  share 
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in  the  romanticism  of  either  poet.  Mr  Doughty 
stands  for  an  intellectual  reaction  against  Victorian 
feeling.  And  difficult  though  it  may  be  to  read  The 
Dawn  in  Britain  as  a  whole  (as  difficult  as  an  entire 
reading  of  the  Faerie  Queens)  it  leaves  an  impress  of 
sheer  intellectual  force  in  which  it  is  only  surpassed 
by  one  other  poem  of  the  day — The  Dynasts. 

The  dawn  of  which  Mr  Doughty  writes  is  the 
advent  of  Christianity  into  Britain.  He  aims  at 
an  intellectual  realisation  of  a  past  epoch,  avoiding 
the  sentimentalism  of  the  Arthurian  legends  as 
they  are  found  in  the  Victorian  poets.  Perhaps 
the  clearest  and  most  obvious  example  of  his 
intellectualism  is  his  sedulous  and  painstaking 
rejection  of  the  pathetic  fallacy.  He  is  guiltless 
of  view-hunting  or  landscape  painting,  that  vice 
so  severely  lashed  by  Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  who 
sinned  in  common  against  their  own  theory.  If 
Mr  Doughty  notes  the  outer  face  of  nature  it  is 
only  in  incidental  and  brief  rubrics.  One  or  two 
examples  will  illustrate  the  objectively  intellectual 
character  of  his  landscape  painting  and  its  wonder- 
ful truthfulness — 

"And  now  springs  the  late  dawn;  sun's  glistering  beams 
Clipping  the  hoary  boughs,  like  golden  hairs  " 
or  (i.  62), 

"  By  fenny  brooks,  amongst  brown  bramble-brakes" 

(v.  76). 
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He  hardly  tries  to  paint  an  imaginative  picture, 
even  briefly.  Commonly  he  writes  of  natural 
phenomena  in  a  manner  purely  intellectual — 

"  How  sweet  the  Spring-tide,  in  far  island-Britain, 
When    soars    the    heavenly    lark,    with    merry 
throat !  "     (vi.  95). 

The  Enghsh  or  "  Anglecism,"  as  he  would  call 
it,  of  Mr  Doughty  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the 
English  of  Spenser.  It  is  his  belief  that  to  Spenser, 
above  any  English  poet,  was  given  the  "  golden 
intimate  tongue "  of  the  muses.  And  outside 
English  poetry  Mr  Doughty's  chief  debt  is  to 
Homer.  But  the  spoken  word  comes  before 
literature  ;  and  the  best  workman  is  not  he  who 
refuses  to  use  the  tools  to  his  hand  because  they 
are  not  what  he  would  wish.  By  the  time  that 
the  lesser  artist  has  finished  pottering  with  his 
tubes,  his  palette,  his  brushes  and  his  lighting 
the  true  painter  has  his  picture  finished.  In 
The  Dawn  in  Britain  we  are  as  often  conscious  of 
tools  and  the  business  of  getting  to  work  as  of  any 
effect  gained.  Bold  experiments  are  interesting ; 
but  Mr  Doughty  has  not  succeeded  in  six  volumes 
and  thirty  thousand  lines  in  writing  a  great  epic  ; 
he  has  experimented  in  an  extraordinarily  inter- 
esting way  with  an  ancient  garment  of  speech. 
Despite  its  wonderful  vigour  and  continuous  move- 
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ment  Mr  Doughty's  poem  can  only  be  read  as  a 
splendid  artifice. 

In  Adam  Cast  Forth  (1908),  a  sacred  drama  in 
five  acts  of  blank  verse,  archaic  vocabulary  is 
much  less  in  evidence,  although  the  texture  of 
Mr  Doughty's  "  Anglecism  "  is  still  that  of  Spenser 
and  the  Elizabethans.  But  the  most  readable 
of  his  writings  is  The  Cliffs  (1909),  a  long 
blank  verse  drama  which  recalls,  in  structure  and 
the  use  of  supernatural  machinery,  Mr  Hardy's 
Dynasts,  The  style  of  the  poem  is  still  archaic 
in  its  inversions  and  its  omission  of  particles,  but, 
as  the  time  is  present  day,  treating  of  the  decadence 
of  England  and  invasion  by  Germany,  Mr  Doughty 
wisely  shelves  much  of  his  Spenserian  affectation. 
The  Clouds  (1912)  is  an  epilogue  to  The  Cliffs  in 
fifteen  blank-verse  poems,  and  shows  England 
overrun  with  invading  armies  till  the  colonies 
come  to  her  assistance.  For  the  sake  of  his 
poetry  it  is  a  pity  the  author  should  be  so  heavily 
overweighted  with  a  prophetic  theme.  His  im- 
mense gain  in  poetry  is  manifest  when  he  escapes 
his  obsession,  as  in  his  picture  of  the  elves'  banquet 
in  The  Cliffs,  and  also  in  the  fine  opening  passage 
of  '  The  Muses'  Garden  '  in  The  Clouds,  the  best 
example  of  his  writing  in  blank  verse. 

Mr  Doughty's  poetry  in  the  whole  is  an  example 
of  varied  experiment  in  epic  and  literary  drama  ; 
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and,  further,  though  he  borrows  his  style  and 
idiom  from  the  most  romantic  of  poets,  his  temper 
is  classical,  and  the  interest  of  his  writings,  especi- 
ally of  The  Dawn  in  Britain,  is  their  intellectual 
and  objective  manner. ^  The  subjective,  romantic, 
emotional  poetry  of  the  last  century  has  never 
touched  or  influenced  him  ;  we  are  never  tempted 
to  recall  the  fact  that  Tennyson,  Swinburne,  and 
Rossetti  have  lived  and  written. 

The  constant  use  of  the  dramatic  monologue  was 
a  natural  outcome  of  the  introspectiveness  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  it  was  used  as  an  instrument 
of  psychological  analysis  and  a  means  of  making 
poetry  a  more  personal  and  realistic  utterance  of 
the  heart.  But  Victorian  poetry  is  a  poetry  of 
ideas,  and  rarely  aims  at  concrete  realism.  Within 
recent  years  a  tendency  to  depart  from  purely 
lyrical  forms  has  become  marked  ;  a  poetry  of 
crude  and  violent  realism,  typically  illustrated 
in  some  of  Mr  Masefield's  writings,  became  the 
mode.  Poets  like  Mr  Doughty,  Stephen  Phillips^ 
Mr  Binyon,  whose  talents  do  not  at  all  fit  them 
to  give  an  imitation  of  men  and  manners  in  their 
time,  have   yielded  in  some  degree  to  a  common 

1  Mr  Doughty  has  lost  nothing  in  Mansoul  (1920),  and  this 
semi-philosophic  poem,  with  variants  and  excursions,  perhaps 
shows  his  Spenserianism  at  its  hest  in  vigour  and  in  archaic 
stateliness. 
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tendency.  Mr  Trench,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
poet  of  a  genius  too  individual  to  write  but  in 
his  own  way ;  and  the  reahsm  of  Mr  Hardy  and 
Mr  A.  E.  Housman  is  another  matter  and  pecuUarly 
their  own. 

Perhaps  in  no  case  has  a  poet  abandoned 
romantic  lyricism  for  bald  realism  with  so  little 
loss  in  poetic  content  as  Mr  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson 
(b.  1878).  We  cannot  read  his  first  essays  in  poetry 
without  thinking  in  turns  of  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Swinburne,  Morris,  and  Rossetti.  The  lyrics  of  his 
early  collections  from  Urlyn  the  Harper  (1902)  to 
The  Web  of  Life  (1908)  bear  witness  to  his  ready 
gift  of  melody  and  song,  his  facile  command  of 
metres,  his  ability  to  employ  a  rich  vocabulary 
without  abuse,  but  they  are  imitative  and  wholly 
lack  the  impress  of  personality.  Later  Mr  Gibson 
executed  a  complete  volte-face,  writing  in  The 
Stonefolds  (1907),  On  the  Threshold  (1907),  Daily 
Bread  (1910),  and  Fires  (1912),  poetic  drama 
and  dramatic  poems,  objective  and  unshrinkingly 
realistic  in  manner.  Queens,  forlorn  damsels, 
knights,  esquires,  jousts,  tourneys,  and  scenes  of 
mediaeval  romance  had  been  his  themes,  but  now 
he  chooses  for  the  subjects  of  his  poems  cottagers, 
shepherds,  ferrymen,  pitmen,  printers,  carpenters, 
the  unemployed ;  he  dramatises  the  primitive 
hates  and  loves  of  uncultured  people,  their  struggle 
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for  daily  bread,  the  courage  with  which  they  face 
adversity  and  pain,  their  motives,  their  virtues, 
and  their  sins.  In  the  first  two  series  of  dramatic 
poems  he  uses  a  strong  and  flowing  blank  verse. 
The  desire  to  come  nearer  to  the  heart  of  adversity 
prompted  him  to  go  further,  and  in  the  dramatic 
poems  of  Daily  Bread  blank  verse  is  eschewed 
for  ejaculatory  verse  in  short  unrhymed  lines 
His  subjects,  taken  from  common  life,  are  the 
same,  and  he  loses  nothing  in  dramatic  power  ; 
but  his  handling  of  blank  verse  was  so  good  that 
it  is  a  pity  he  abandoned  it  for  the  curious  and 
trying  versification  of  these  poems.  In  Fires 
he  writes  again  of  everyday  and  common  life, 
but  for  the  most  part  in  rhyming  octosyllables 
with  variations  and  irregularities.  Some  of  these 
poems,  like  '  Flannan  Isle,'  have  a  macabre  and 
eerie  twist,  some,  like  '  The  Stone,'  are  grim ; 
but  in  concentration  of  power  and  psychical 
weirdness  the  best  of  the  tales,  '  The  Old  Man,' 
is  also  one  of  the  shortest.  In  this  poem  Mr 
Gibson  has  won  astonishing  success  in  creating 
an  atmosphere  of  ghostly  creepiness. 

The  realism  of  Mr  Gibson  is  not  the  impression- 
istic realism  of  Mr  Arthur  Symons  and  other  poets 
in  the  'nineties,  but  a  broader  realism  of  recent 
years,  inspired  with  a  faith  in  God  and  human 
nature.     These  poems  may  be  regarded  as  antici- 
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patory  of  the  attempts  of  Mr  Masefield  to  write 
passionately  and  violently  of  rough  and  common 
men.  They  illustrate  a  tendency,  manifested  in 
the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war,  to  reach 
an  appearance  of  strength  by  writing  baldly  or 
noisily  of  the  passions  and  emotions  of  untutored 
minds.  In  noise  and  blatancy  nobody  can  claim  to 
have  outstripped  Mr  John  Masefield  (b.  1874),  whose 
example  reacted  for  evil  upon  smaller  writers  in 
proportion  to  the  indubitably  high  gifts  he  possesses 
as  a  poet.  His  experiences  as  a  wanderer  in  early 
life  led  him  to  begin  with  the  nautical  poems, 
written  in  sailor  speech,  of  Salt-water  Ballads 
(1902)  and  Ballads  (1903).  Unfortunately,  even 
in  his  early  poems,  Mr  Masefield  confused,  as  he 
did  later  with  great  success,  crudity  and  brutality 
with  strength. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  he  had  been  writing 
poetry  for  ten  years  that  he  began  to  produce  in 
the  English  Review  those  long  poems,  full  of 
strange  oaths  and  turbulent  rhythms,  which  pro- 
voked either  hearty  admiration  or  scoffing  ridicule. 
On  the  one  hand  he  was  hailed  as  the  greatest 
genius  in  modern  poetry,  on  the  other  he  was  held 
up  to  opprobrium  as  one  who  dragged  poetry  in 
the  mire  of  coarse  speech ;  and  he  was  easily 
parodied  by  Mr  J.  C.  Squire,  who  had  little  to 
do  but  reproduce  the  original  with  slight  unfaith- 
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fulness.  In  these  poems  of  Mr  Masefield  we  have 
the  culmination  of  that  disregard  for  form  and 
the  principle  of  beauty  in  all  things  sadly  pre- 
dicted by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  But  this  does 
not  conclude  the  whole  matter.  If  a  large  part 
of  the  whole  degenerates  into  jumbled  rhetoric 
in  the  dialect  of  the  hamlet  and  the  dirty  slum, 
the  real  beauty  of  long  passages  cannot  be  denied. 
This  is  more  especially  true  of  Daffodil  Fields 
(1913).  The  River  (1913),  which  followed  it,  has 
lost  the  force  and  raciness  of  The  Everlasting  Mercy 
(1911)  and  The  Widow  in  the  Bye-street  (1912) 
without  any  compensations.  Of  these  realistic 
novels  in.  verse  the  best  as  a  complete  poem 
is  Dauber  (1912),  which  is  less  violent  than  its 
immediate  predecessors,  more  coherent  in  narrative, 
but  little  broken  in  upon  by  prosy  moralising  and 
only  slightly  disfigured  by  rhyme  for  rhyme's 
sake. 

The  weakness  of  these  poems  lies  in  the  self- 
consciousness  with  which  Mr  Masefield  attempts 
an  appearance  of  strength  by  crude  violences  of 
language  and  rhythm.  The  use  of  foul  words  and 
the  realistic  description  of  brutal  scenes  lends 
no  additional  vigour ;  for  Mr  Masefield  writes 
better  when  he  forgets  these  things.  And,  further, 
a  persistent  fault  of  these  slap-dash  poems  is  the 
subservience  of  matter  and  sense  to  rhyme.     This 
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alone  explains  line  after  line  which  was  not 
worth  the  writing.  The  great  merit  of  the  whole, 
doubtless,  is  a  sincerity  and  real  beauty  when  the 
poet  forgets  men  and  writes  of  nature.  He  is  not, 
with  all  his  display  of  realism,  as  true  to  simple 
and  essential  humanity  as,  to  give  but  one  example 
of  a  tuneful  poet,  Mr  A.  E.  Housman,  and  dramatic- 
ally these  poems  are  not  as  convincing  as  Mr  W. 
W.  Gibson's  essays  in  a  similar  kind  of  writing. 

But  the  change,  foreshadowed  in  Daffodil 
Fields,  toward  the  writing  of  poetry  for  the  sake 
of  beautiful  and  not  ugly  things,  was  almost  com- 
plete in  Philip  the  King  and  Other  Poems  (1914). 
Before  the  volume  was  published  Europe  had 
become  a  battlefield,  and  thereafter  Mr  Masefield's 
prose  and  verse  suffered  a  war  change,  and  with 
it  his  writing  gained  immeasurably  in  poetry  and 
sincerity  of  utterance.  In  the  collection  last-named 
came  the  splendid  'August,  1914,'  the  restrained 
and  simple  expression  of  an  Englishman's  love  of 
country  as  he  looks  across  a  familiar  landscape — 

"  These  homes,  this  valley  spread  below  me  here, 
The  rooks,  the  tilted  stacks,  the  beasts  in  pen, 
Have  been  the  heartfelt  things,  past  speaking  dear 
To  unknown  generations  of  dead  men." 

Within  the  same  covers  appeared  that  stirring 
and   graphic   allegorical   poem   of  the   sea,    '  The 
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Wanderer '  and  the  spirited  '  Biography.' 
Lollingdon  Downs  (1917)  contained  nothing  as 
good.  A  large  part  of  the  book  consists  of  sonnets 
cast  in  monotone,  dwelling  upon  the  inevitability 
of  death  or  the  quest  of  the  ideal  beauty  veiled  in 
the  visible  and  only  dimly  apprehended  of  the  soul. 
Reynard  the  Fox  (1919)  is,  in  outward  form,  written 
after  the  manner  of  the  earlier  narrative  poems, 
but  the  vigorous  and  arresting  verse  portraits,  the 
pictures  of  English  fields  and  hills,  the  onward  sweep 
of  the  story  lift  it  to  a  higher  and  better  plane. 

Among  living  English  poets  Mr  Lascelles  Aber- 
crombie  (b.  1881)  gained  a  reputation  more  rapidly 
than  many.  Despite  much  dissimilarity  a  certain 
likeness  may  be  discovered  between  part  of  his 
work  and  that  of  Mr  Masefield.  In  the  roughness 
and  crude  energy  of  Mr  Abercrombie's  '  Blind  ' 
and  '  Mary  :  A  Legend  of  the  '45  '  there  is  much 
to  remind  us  of  the  series  of  poems  inaugurated 
with  The  Everlasting  Mercy,  But,  whereas  Mr 
Masefield  inspires  us  with  the  belief  that  he  writes 
currente  calamo,  Mr  Abercrombie's  force  is  obviously 
only  won  at  the  cost  of  protracted  labour — ^the 
similes,  metaphors,  vocabulary  are  often  far- 
fetched and  worked  out  with  difficulty.  And  this 
appearance  of  strain  and  effort  inheres  not  only 
in  those  poems  in  which  we  can  point  a  parallel- 
ism with  Mr  Masefield,   but  in  others,   more   in 
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number,  which  may  be  described  as  metaphysical 
rather  than  reaHstic  or  romantic  in  character. 

The  Interludes  and  Poems  (1908)  contained  the 
reaHstic  drama,  '  BUnd,'  four  metaphysical  dialogue 
poems,  and  some  shorter  pieces.  Following  upon 
this  volume  came  the  delicate  and  truly  beautiful 
Mary  and  the  Bramble  (1910),  and  the  over-long 
and  pointless  Sale  of  Saint  Thomas  (1911).  In 
Emblems  of  Love  (1912)  Mr  Abercrombie  continued 
to  treat,  either  realistically  or  metaphysically, 
questions  of  sex  and  love.  The  two  finest  poems 
of  the  volume,  '  Vashti '  and  '  Judith,'  are  based 
on  Scriptural  themes. 

Mr  Abercrombie  possesses  a  wide  vocabulary 
and  one  peculiar  to  himself ;  and  this  has  led 
many  to  regard  him  as  a  strong  poet  who  expresses 
himself  with  a  ready  gusto.  But  the  more  closely 
his  poetry  is  examined  the  more  definitely  it 
appears  as  literary  in  its  inspiration,  wrought  out 
with  pains  and  difficulty.  He  often  uses  daring 
and  splendid  images,  as  when  he  writes  of 

"  the  world 
From  the  soft  delicate  floor  of  grass  to  those 
Rafters  of  light  and  hanging  cloths  of  stars," 

but  as  often  he  becomes  merely  grandiose  in  his 
efforts.  His  thought  is  derivative  and  indirect ; 
his  style  a  cultivated  artifice. 
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Of  all  the  younger  poets  of  the  day  he  has  the 
most  definitely  metaphysical  bent  of  mind.  He 
is  thus  often  led  into  regions  where  poetry  is 
singularly  ineffective.  Like  Donne,  of  whom  he 
sometimes  reminds  us,  he  is  the  better  poet  in 
his  lapses  of  memory,  when  he  forgets  conceits, 
artifice,  and  metaphysic.  This  metaphysical  bent 
is  most  clearly  exhibited  in  Interludes  and  Poems ; 
but  the  thought  could  often  have  been  as  well 
expressed  in  prose.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  the 
poet  should  so  often  strive  to  achieve  a  stucco 
grandeur  when  he  can,  as  in  Mary  and  the  Bramble, 
write  with  a  beautiful  simplicity.  Too  large  a 
part  of  his  verse  reflects  a  process  of  purely  intel- 
lectual manufacture. 

Happily  he  succeeded  in  Deborah  (1913),  a  blank- 
verse  drama,  in  shaking  off  pedantries.  The 
irony  of  circumstance,  after  the  manner  of  Mr 
Thomas  Hardy,  is  the  motif  of  this  poem,  the 
simplest  and  most  powerful  Mr  Abercrombie  has 
written.  But,  all  in  all,  he  appears  to  be  an 
example  of  the  man  who  writes  poetry  not  because 
he  must,  but  because  he  has  something  to  say 
and  a  sufficient  intellectual  force  to  compass  by 
purposeful  industry  a  certain  range  of  poetic 
expression. 
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§2. 

In  everyday  life  we  fight  a  guerilla  warfare  with 
time,  harassed  by  the  knowledge  that,  while  we 
are  mortal,  our  enemy,  in  Dr  Johnson's  phrase, 
is  "  not  subject  to  casualties."  But  in  the  per- 
spective of  the  past  the  malice  of  time  is  forgotten, 
our  petty  defeats  lose  their  bitterness,  and  time 
appears  as  an  old  friend  who  only  of  late  has 
become  unfriendly,  trapping  and  waylaying  us 
in  our  footsteps.  For  memory  is  an  artist  who 
keeps  in  mind  none  save  the  sunny  hours,  omitting 
all  that  is  inessential  to  the  good  of  life.  And  the 
common  instinct  of  man  does  likewise,  keeping 
only  the  poetry  and  literature  which  is  the  same 
in  all  ages,  not  merely  good  for  the  generation  in 
which  it  was  written.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
twenty-first  century,  in  all  probability,  the  greater 
number  of  the  poets  named  in  this  book,  with 
all  their  poems,  will  only  be  matter  for  compara- 
tive study  by  the  literary  expert.  But  our  loves 
and  our  hopes  are  conditioned  by  our  environ- 
ment, changing  with  each  generation  and  half- 
generation.  Nobody  now  cares  for  Bowles,  but 
Bowles  turned  Coleridge  to  poetry,  and  he  may 
therefore  be  accounted  part  author  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner.  Thus,  those  who  live  and  write  to-day, 
only  to  be  forgotten  to-morrow,  are  creating  the 
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greater  songs  and  greater  poets  of  the  future, 
knowing  not  how  or  when.  Poets  not  for  all  time, 
but  of  an  age,  are  for  us  of  that  age  ;  for  we  cannot 
discriminate  with  the  wisdom  of  those  who  come 
after  us.  Time  quickly  hunts  the  greater  part  of 
printed  verse  into  holes  and  corners  ;  and  it  is 
most  natural  in  treating  of  other  poets  of  our  period 
to  follow  a  rough  chronological  method,  gathering 
into  this  section  poetry  belonging  in  part  to  the 
'nineties  and  in  part  to  this  century,,  reserving  for 
the  next  section  poets  who  have  written  almost 
wholly  within  the  present  century. 

Among  those  poets  who  wrote  either  for  the 
Yellow  Book  or  for  Henley's  publications,  Mr 
Laurence  Housman  (b.  1867),  brother  of  the 
author  of  The  Shropshire  Lady  is  distinguished  by 
the  versatility  and  the  individuality  of  his  work. 
Mr  A.  E.  Housman  is  a  one  book  man  ;  his  brother 
is  an  illustrator,  a  poet,  a  novelist,  a  critic,  a 
dramatist.  As  a  poet  he  is  to  be  counted  with  the 
inner  circle  of  the  mystics,  for  he  often  writes  in 
hieroglyphs  of  no  meaning  to  the  exoteric  mind. 
His  verse,  haunted  by  a  spirit  of  morbid  self- 
abasement  before  the  thrones,  dominations,  and 
powers  of  this  universe,  places  him  at  the  opposite 
pole  to  his  brother.  The  severe  simplicity,  the 
clear-eyed  stoicism  give  place  to  cryptic  involve- 
ments  and   a  tangled   spirituality.     The   note   of 
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morbid  spiritual  wistfulness  makes  the  poems  of 
Green  Arras  (1896),  Rue  (1899),  and  Spikenard 
(1898)  almost  unreadable  save  to  the  mind  rightly 
attuned.  The  atmosphere  of  these  poems  is  that 
of  Mediaeval  Catholicism,  with  its  renunciation 
of  the  passions  and  its  desire  for  virgin  purity. 
Spikenard  is  a  series  of  mystical  rhapsodies  follow- 
ing the  cycle  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  :  Rue  is 
the  simplest  and  most  intelligible  of  these  volumes. 
Of  the  technical  beauty  of  the  verse  there  can  be 
no  question,  though  Mr  Laurence  Housman  does 
not  rival  his  brother  in  mastery  of  the  simplest 
forms. 

In  Mendicant  Rhymes  (1906)  we  escape  to  a 
healthier  and  more  human  atmosphere,  emerging 
from  the  ecstasies  of  the  hermit's  cell  and  the 
meditations  of  the  cloister  to  the  open-air,  the  inn, 
and  the  battlefield.  And  even  when  he  reverts, 
in  occasional  poems,  to  doctrinal  mysticism  it 
is  with  a  new  power.  But  as  a  draughtsman  and 
a  poet  Mr  Laurence  Housman  is  the  direct  de- 
scendant of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  writing  in  verse  is  almost  unintelligibly 
mystical.  This  is,  nevertheless,  far  from  being 
his  only  mood.  In  prose  he  can  be  realistic,  and 
even  effectively  satirical. 

Dean  Beeching  (1859-1919),  country  clergyman, 
poet,  essayist,  and  editor,  is  known  as  a  poet  by 
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his  share  in  Love  in  Idleness  (1883),  and  Love's 
Looking-glass  (1891,  which  contained  also  poems 
by  Mr  J.  W.  Mackail  and  Mr  J.  B.  Nichols),  but 
chiefly  by  In  a  Garden  (1895).  It  is  by  the  last 
volume  that  he  is  to  be  judged  as  a  writer  of  con- 
templative verses,  pleasant  and  graceful,  if  rarely 
original  or  stimulating.  His  poetry  was  inspired 
by  the  secluded  quiet  of  an  English  rectory 
garden,  but  it  is  almost  entirely  wanting  in  the 
personal  emotion  of  Mr  Norman  Gale's  pastoral 
poems.  Flowers,  lawns,  and  garden- ways  are  seen 
through  the  veil  of  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
best  that  is  in  English  poetry.  Yet  his  writing 
is  never  signally  weak  or  monotonously  trite  ;  it 
gives  pleasure  if  not  exhilaration  ;  and  it  avoids 
the  tiresome  habit  of  finding  parables  in  nature. 
In  sincerity,  directness,  and  mastery  of  language 
several  of  the  religious  pieces  stand  with  the  best 
of  his  work.  '  The  Tree  of  Life  '  and  '  Prayers  ' 
will  bear  many  readings.  And,  apart  from  these, 
perhaps  the  most  truly  beautiful  of  his  poems 
are  to  be  found  in  the  section  entitled  '  In  a 
Garden.'  But  in  all  Dean  Beeching  belonged  to 
the  class  of  poets  who  are  made,  not  born.  In 
verse  his  content  was  thin  ;  he  rarely  rose  above 
quiet  meditation  expressed  in  words  he  learned 
and  borrowed  of  good  literature.  His  best  work 
lies  elsewhere,  -  in  the  writing  of  those  delightful 
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and  charming  volumes  of  miscellany,  Papers  from 
a  Private  Diary  (1898)  and  Provincial  and  Other 
Papers  (1906). 

Mr  Norman  Rowland  Gale  (b.  1862),  like  Dean 
Beeching,  is  one  of  those  poets  more  common  in 
England  than  elsewhere,  made  by  the  traditions 
of  public  school  and  university  life.  Theirs  is 
the  poetry  of  scholarly  grace  and  ordered  leisure, 
sufficiently  quickened  from  mere  academicism 
by  a  vein  of  humanity.  Like  Herrick  in  another 
day,  like  T.  E.  Brown  and  Mr  Robert  Bridges  in 
this,  Mr  Gale  sings  in  scholarly  verse  the  sweet- 
ness of  meadows,  lanes,  hedgerows,  thick-set 
plantations  and  purling  streams  ;  and  mingling 
with  poems  of  this  kind  are  dainty  love-lyrics 
in  the  manner  and  the  metres  of  the  Caroline 
poets.  His  best  and  most  distinctive  work  is 
found  in  the  two  series  of  A  Country  Muse  (1892- 
93),  Orchard  Songs  (1893),  and  the  much  later 
collection  of  Song  in  September  (1912).  His  love- 
songs  are  more  reminiscent  of  Herrick  than  of 
anybody  else  ;  in  his  fastidious  use  of  the  simplest 
words,  in  the  delicate  beauty  of  his  rhythms,  in 
the  graceful  nuance  of  his  thought,  he  is  nearer 
to  Mr  Robert  Bridges  than  to  any  other  modern 
poet.  He  finds  all  of  life  that  he  needs  in  the 
limits  of  a  garden,  a  few  square  miles  of  the  English 
country-side,   and,   it  may  be  added,   a  playing- 
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field,  for  during  several  years  Mr  Gale  was  a  school- 
master. In  the  simple  and  enduring  things  he 
finds  happiness  and  the  inspiration  of  his  verse. 

"  I  am  content  to  know  that  God  is  great, 

The  Lord  of  fish  and  fowl,  of  air  and  sea — 
Some  little  points  are  misty.     Let  them  wait." 

He  attempts  nothing  new ;  in  the  love-lyrics  the 
conventional  words  are  repeated  a  hundred  times, 
for  he  is  content  to  follow  the  tradition  of  English 
song- writers  of  the  best  period,  believing  that  what 
was  once  well  said  is  worth  saying  again. 

Song  in  September  bears  unmistakable  traces  of 
middle-age  reflectiveness ;  many  of  the  poems 
are  more  serious  in  intention,  more  loaded  with 
thought  than  the  pastoral  verses  Mr  Gale  wrote  as 
a  young  man.  A  note  of  melancholy  intrudes, 
and  in  '  The  Cherry  of  Lucullus  '  he  arraigns  his 
country  in  the  manner  of  Sir  William  Watson. 
In  these  poems  there  is  less  of  the  Caroline  in- 
fluence and  more  of  the  modern  spirit.  An  interval 
of  nearly  twenty  years  separates  Orchard  Songs 
from  Song  in  September,  In  these  years  he  pub- 
lished verses,  for  the  most  part  humorous,  on  the 
game  of  cricket — Cricket  Songs  (1894)  and  More 
Cricket  Songs  (1905) — verses  for  children  and  short 
idylls  in  prose.  A  break  of  so  many  years,  chiefly 
surrendered  to  jeux  d'esprit,  is  curious  in  a  poet 
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of  unquestionable  lyric  charm  and  genius.  In 
the  end,  however,  Mr  Gale  came  back  to  his  own, 
to  pastoral  poetry,  not  a  whit  less  beautiful,  if 
a  little  more  serious  and  grave  than  his  first. 

The  change  is  necessarily  abrupt  when  we  turn 
from  the  reflective,  meditative,  and  mystic  poets 
just  named  to  two  writers  of  romantic  ballad. 
Sir  Arthur  Quiller- Couch  and  Sir  Henry  Newbolt. 
The  verse  of  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  (b.  1863) 
has  been  forced  into  a  secondary  place  by  his 
prose  fiction  and  by  his  work  as  a  professor  of 
literature,  but  he  has  written  a  small  quantity  of 
spirited  poetry.  He  early  showed  his  literary 
gift  by  the  facility  with  which  he  caught  the 
manner  of  other  men  in  Verses  and  Parodies  (1893). 
As  a  writer  of  more  serious  verse  he  has  published 
Poems  and  Ballads  (1896)  and  The  Vigil  of  Venus 
and  Other  Poems  (1912).  The  longest  piece  in 
the  former  collection,  a  blank-verse  monologue, 
'  Columbus  at  Seville,'  is  simpler  and  more  vigor- 
ous than  Tennyson's  dramatic  monologue  repre- 
senting Columbus  in  old  age  and  misfortune. 
But  better  still  are  the  ballads — *  The  Comrade,' 
*  The  Masquer  in  the  Street,'  and  '  Sabina.'  In 
these  the  author  seizes  admirably  the  lilt  and 
rhythm  of  ballad  measure.  The  most  important 
poem  in  The  Vigil  of  Venus  is  a  free  translation 
of  the  Pervigilium  Veneris,  in  which  Sir  Arthur 
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Quiller-Couch  has  succeeded  in  writing  a  fine 
poem,  save  that  he  suggests  too  strongly  the  melody 
and  diction  of  Swinburne.  In  nearly  all  his 
ballads  and  lyrics  a  spring  of  true  poetry  rises, 
and  when  inspiration  is  weak  its  place  is  partly 
supplied  by  the  admirable  literary  gift  the  author 
possesses.  In  whatever  he  touches  he  is  never 
awkward,  he  never  fails  of  a  certain  charm  of 
manner. 

Sir  Henry  Newbolt  (b.  1862)  after  some  years  of 
practice  at  the  Bar  turned  to  literature,  and, 
following  upon  earlier  ventures,  won  reputation 
with  the  stirring  sea-songs  of  Admirals  All  (1897). 
The  volume  contained  twelve  short  poems.  It 
was  followed  by  The  Island  Race  (1898),  which 
added  twenty-eight  pieces.  Even  to-day  all  his 
verse  may  be  printed  in  a  single  volume  of  moder- 
ate size.  Like  Mr  Kipling  he  is  the  singer  of 
England's  mission  of  imperialism ;  but  he  has 
more  historical  sense  than  Mr  Kipling  and  more 
often  finds  his  subjects  in  the  past  of  English 
naval  story.  His  temper  is  breezy  and  free,  he 
delights  in  manhood,  youth,  and  courage,  and  he 
is  untroubled  by  the  morbid  introspectiveness  of 
the  age.  His  poems  are  stirring,  dramatic,  vivid, 
written  with  a  good  swing  rather  than  with  careful 
versification.  Among  the  early  poems  the  truly 
splendid  '  Vae  Victis  '  departs  from  merely  ballad 
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form  and  approaches  the  manner  of  great  poetry. 
But  had  other  poems  of  the  Httle  volume  been  of 
this  kind  it  would  hardly  have  caught  the  popular 
fancy  as  it  did.  The  one  ringing  and  unforgettable 
ballad  is  '  Drake's  Drum.' 

In  The  Sailing  of  the  Longships  (1902)  and  Songs 
of  Memory  and  Hope  (1909)  his  inspiration  grows 
weaker  ;  in  the  latter  collection  he  became  imita- 
tive and  even  a  little  dull.  The  breeziness  has 
almost  gone  ;  and  the  poems  are  commonplace 
both  in  thought  and  expression.  It  is  masculine 
and  common-sense  writing,  but  scarcely  poetry  ; 
for  he  seems  to  have  exhausted  all  that  he  felt  and 
all  that  he  had  to  say,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
in  the  early  sea-songs.  It  is  true  that  in  the  six 
new  ditties  which  open  Poems  New  and  Old  (1912), 
especially  in  the  '  Song  of  the  Sou'  Wester,'  he 
catches  a  little  of  the  old  spirit,  but  in  a  manner 
imitative  of  his  earlier  self.  Sir  Henry  Newbolt 
is  patriotic,  warm-hearted,  his  poetry  is  animated 
by  high  ideals  and  a  sense  of  good  form  in  life  ; 
but  the  content  is  thin,  the  imaginative  element 
scarcely  exists,  and  he  has  little  metrical  faculty. 
He  has  written  a  few  excellent  songs  and  ballads, 
but  the  finer  breath  of  passionate  and  intense 
poetry,  quickened  by  emotion  strong  and  heart- 
felt he  has  never  reached. 
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§  3. 

It  is  a  good  rule,  worthy  of  acceptation,  never  to 
write  upon  living  authors,  unless  it  be  recognised 
that  this  is  but  a  means  of  study  and  inquiry,  not 
a  dogmatic  assignation  of  values.  It  is  only  with 
diffidence  that  we  can  attempt  to  define  and 
characterise  the  work  of  writers  who  may  yet  have 
many  active  years  before  them.  And  in  this  section 
of  the  chapter  mention  is  made,  so  far  as  possible, 
only  of  poetry  published  within  this  century. 
New  names  constantly  appear,  some  to  remain, 
many  to  disappear  in  a  few  months  or  years. 
The  reason  of  this  differentiation  is  not  always 
apparent  to  us  :  we  are  reading  with  our  eyes  too 
close  to  the  book  to  see  the  print  distinctly.  The 
task  of  selection  from  the  unending  stream  of 
printed  verse  can  only  be  undertaken  in  a  temper 
of  hesitation  qualified  by  the  knowledge  that 
judgments  have  their  value  relatively  to  us, 
though  forty  years  hence  they  may  seem  blind 
and  groping  estimates.  In  all  ages  poetry  is 
the  same,  but  its  value  is  conditioned  by  time  and 
place,  and  the  universal  poet,  whom  time  cannot 
wither,  is  seldom  born. 

On  the  whole  what  is  bad  will  soon  reveal  itself 
to  the  unprejudiced  observer.  And  if  some  good 
poetry   must   at    first   pass   unrecognised,   this   is 
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only  a  temporary  evil,  for  probably  Mr  George 
Moore  is  justified  in  his  optimistic  faith  that  no 
true  poem  can  be  finally  lost.  If  we  can  only  read 
with  defective  and  short  sight  the  poetry  that  is 
being  made  to-day,  we  have,  at  least,  some 
advantage  over  those  who  after  us  read  with  clearer 
insight.  We  can  never  read  Hamlet  as  the  man 
who  first  read  it  in  its  earliest  printed  form, 
although  he  knew  little  of  Shakespeare's  greatness 
and  we  much.  It  is,  therefore,  better  to  read 
contemporary  verse  for  the  joy  and  inspiration 
it  may  afford  us  individually,  untroubled  by  any 
desire  to  speak  or  write  of  it.  But  the  blind 
adventure  often  brings  its  reward,  and  a  greater  , 
than  we  hoped.  >| 

Contemporary  popularity  may  or  may  not  have 
its  moral.  In  the  case  of  Mr  Alfred  Noyes 
(b.  1880)  it  clearly  has  ;  for  his  imagination  never 
passes  outside  the  range  of  ordinary  men's  under- 
standing, he  appeals  to  the  common  intelligence 
by  the  prettiness  or  heroics  of  his  verse,  and  the 
obvious,  sing-song  music  of  his  lines  has  charms 
for  the  least -trained  ear.  His  ideas,  further,  are 
those  commonly  accepted  by  the  majority  ;  and 
he  always  steers  a  course  not  too  near  the  inner- 
most heart  of  man,  that  greatest  of  all  things. 
It  is  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  his  facile 
readiness  in  the  use  of  a  pictorial  language  does 
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not  suffice  to  make  true  poetry  of  a  world  which 
largely  appears  in  his  verse  as  a  well-stocked  and 
glittering  bazaar. 

Mr  Noyes  is  a  rapid  writer.  In  four  years  he 
produced  four  volumes — ^two  miscellaneous  col- 
lections. The  Loom  of  Years  (1902)  and  Poems 
(1904),  and  two  long  fairy-tale  poems.  The  Flower 
of  Old  Japan  (1903)  and  The  Forest  of  Wild  Thyme 
(1905).  In  his  early  work  nothing  is  so  indicative 
of  his  poetic  faculty  as  the  two  fairy-tales  in  verse. 
In  the  former,  especially,  Mr  Noyes  has  created 
something  new  and  entirely  pleasing  in  his  weav- 
ing of  a  bizarre,  grotesque,  pretty,  and  fanciful 
fairy  allegory  from  the  willow-pattern.  His  naive 
and  not  very  subtle  melodies  are  here  perfectly 
in  place,  in  a  bazaar-like  world  of  dainty  things — 
ivories,  fans,  gorgeously  plumaged  birds,  bright- 
sailed  ships,  glancing  seas,  and  gleaming  clouds. 

After  these  trials  of  his  pen  Mr  Noyes  essayed 
the  ambitious  task  of  writing  an  English  epic  in 
twelve  books  of  blank  verse.  And  in  a  region 
far  removed  from  the  pretty  and  decorative 
poetry  of  the  fairy-tales  he  won  undoubted  success. 
The  merit  of  Drake  (1906-1908)  is  not  single :  the 
verse  is  handled  with  a  narrative  power  which 
immediately  raises  it  above  much  of  his  rhyme  ; 
the  drama  of  England's  sea-story  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  is  made  to  live  again,  and  the  "  wind- 
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darkened  sea "  is  conceived  with  epic  breadth 
as  a  spirit  of  destiny  brooding  over  the  action  of 
the  poem. 

The  contents  of  Forty  Singing  Seamen  (1907) 
and  The  Enchanted  Island  (1909)  are  not  in  any 
striking  characteristics  distinguished  from  the 
Poems  of  1904 — ^there  is  the  same  command  of 
words,  the  same  love  of  colour  and  ornament, 
the  same  absence  of  the  sudden  surprises  of  greater 
poetry,  the  same  easy  lyrical  faculty.  The  Wine 
Press :  A  Tale  of  the  War  (1913),  i.e.  the  Balkan'war, 
in  which  poetry  is  shouldered  aside  by  rhetoric  and 
declamation,  may  be  regarded  as  an  eccentricity 
on  the  part  of  the  author. 

Mr  Noyes  is  nearly  always  sanely  beautiful,  he 
uses  a  large  vocabulary  with  fluent  readiness,  he 
has  a  true  but  not  a  fine  gift  of  song,  marred  by 
careless  and  undistinguished  use  of  metre.  Like 
Tennyson  he  is  generally  readable,  but  not  often 
stimulating.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  tribute  to  his 
powers  to  be  compelled  to  confess  that  he  is  a 
true  poet  in  forms  so  widely  dissevered  as  that 
fairy  allegory,  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  blossom 
and  tea-gardens.  The  Flower  of  Old  Japan,  and 
the  finely  versified  epic  drama  of  Drake. 

Mr  T.  Sturge  Moore  (b.  1870)  has  won  reputation 
both  as  a  poet  and  a  critic  of  art.  As  a  poet  he 
began  by  publishing  a  small    volume   of   miscel- 
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laneous  verse,  The  Vine-dresser  and  Other  Poems 
(1899).  His  succeeding  volumes  may  be  divided 
into  poetic  drama  (for  reading,  not  representa- 
tion), including  Aphrodite  against  Artemis  (1901), 
Absolom  (1903),  and  Mariamne  (1911) ;  dialogue 
poems — The  Centaur^ s  Booty  (1903),  The  Rout  of 
the  Amazons  (1903),  and  Pan's  Prophecy  (1904) ; 
several  small  collections  of  lyric  verse — The 
Gazelles  and  Other  Poems  (1904),  To  Leda  and 
Other  Odes  (1904),  Theseus,  Medea,  and  Lyrics 
(1904) ;  and  a  long  lyric,  Danae  (1903).  In  none 
of  these  does  Mr  Sturge  Moore  sink  beneath  a 
high  level  of  literary  accomplishment,  he  never 
becomes  commonplace,  but  equally  he  fails,  in 
general,  to  reach  the  plane  of  pure  poetry.  The 
dramatic  poems  are  written  in  blank  verse  or  in 
irregular  unrhymed  metres,  and  in  no  case  does 
he  acquit  himself  as  a  prosodist  of  distinction. 
His  blank  verse,  often  hammered  out  in  a  long 
series  of  end-stopt  lines,  is  wanting  in  ear  and 
skill.  He  is  more  at  home  in  irregular  unrhymed 
forms.  These  he  can  write  with  swiftness,  passion, 
and  fervour,  as  witness  the  speeches  of  Phaedra 
and  Theseus  in  Aphrodite  against  Artemis.  Of 
the  longer  poems,  however,  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  in  thought,  imagery,  and  expression  is 
the  allegorical  Pan's  Prophecy,  which  interprets 
in  dialogue   between  Pan   and  Psyche  the  late- 
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born  classic  myths  of  the  soul.  His  shorter  lyrics, 
if  well-phrased  and  sometimes  forcible,  do  not 
betray  any  strongly-marked  features ;  for  Mr 
Sturge  Moore  is  a  literary  poet  who  has  built  his 
writing  upon  a  knowledge  of  books.  Several  of 
the  longer  pieces  are  interesting  as  exercises  in 
verse  drawing  upon  the  author's  acquaintance 
with  classic  myth,  but  few  are  likely  to  tempt 
the  reader  a  second  time.  From  this  statement 
one  wise  and  beautiful  poem,  Pan's  Prophecy, 
must  be  excluded. 

As  a  poet  Mr  Sturge  Moore  writes  to  please 
himself  without  thought  of  readers;  he  is  un- 
touched by  moods  or  phases  of  poetry  in  his  time, 
and  deserts  his  environment  for  realms  of  legend 
and  myth  where  he  may  write  poetry  in  vacuo. 
His  work  bears  little  family  likeness  to  the  aims 
and  ideals  of  other  poets  of  to-day ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  possible  to  turn  from  him  to  write  of 
two  journalistic  poets,  Mr  Hilaire  Belloc  and  Mr 
G.  K.  Chesterton,  without  attempting  any  sequence 
in  ideas.  In  1910  Mr  Belloc  (b.  1870)  published 
Verses,  a  small  collection  of  miscellaneous  poems. 
The  humorous  and  satirical  verse  is  good,  but  the 
greater  part  of  this  volume  would  scarcely  justify 
us  in  speaking  of  Mr  Belloc  as  a  poet  :  it  is 
chiefly  when  inspired  by  two  great  themes,  Sussex 
and  beer,  that  he  reaches  a  higher  level.     There 
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are  here  three  fine  drinking  songs  ;  but  in  two 
poems  '  Stanzas  Written  on  Battersea  Bridge ' 
and  '  The  South  Country,'  he  far  surpasses  any- 
thing else  he  has  printed  in  verse.  '  The  South 
Country '  has  all  the  artlessness  and  pictorial 
effect  gained  by  simplest  means  belonging  to  the 
true  ballad.  Mr  Belloc  here  reaches  in  verse 
the  poetic  romanticism,  the  naive  inconsequence 
which  lend  so  great  a  delight  and  charm  to  the 
prose  of  The  Path  to  Rome  and  The  Four  Men, 
In  '  The  South  Country  '  there  is  the  true  in- 
genuousness of  poetry,  a  use  of  simple  and  good 
English,  a  clear  eye  for  effects  and  contrasts  and 
an  arrestive  melody.  It  is  an  infinite  pity  that 
the  author  has  not  found  it  in  him  to  give  us  more 
poems  like  this. 

In  many  points  Mr  Belloc  and  Mr  G.  K.  Chester- 
ton (b.  1874)  are  the  natural  complement  of  each 
other — ^journalists,  democrats,  optimists,  prophets 
to  their  age,  confident  and  untiring  in  asserting 
the  traditional  faith,  Roman  in  the  one  case, 
Anglican  in  the  other.  Mr  Belloc,  however,  has 
the  finer  literary  sense,  a  charm  of  exquisite  style, 
and  he  avoids  the  affectations  and  poses  of  Mr 
Chesterton.  To  the  majority  of  readers  the  latter 
is  known  as  the  brilliant  journalist  who  executes 
upon  the  carpet  amazing  contortions  in  paradox,  as 
an  essayist  upon  all  and  nothing,  and  as  a  writer 
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of  fantastic  novels.  But,  further  than  these 
things,  Mr  Chesterton  is  a  poet :  his  highest  Hterary 
achievement  is  his  Ballad  of  the  White  Horse 
(1911).  Eleven  years  earlier  he  published  a 
collection  of  individual  and  characteristic  verse. 
The  Wild  Knight  and  Other  Poems  (1900).  Here 
are  ideas  and  original  ideas,  paradoxes,  a  message, 
optimism,  and  a  masculine  faith  in  the  goodness 
of  being  alive.  The  men  of  the  'nineties  were 
aweary  of  this  great  world  ;  Mr  Chesterton  suffers 
from  no  megrims  of  disillusion.  Nevertheless 
little  in  the  early  volume  will  compare  with  The 
Ballad  of  the  White  Horse,  a  long  poem  written 
with  a  genius  for  catching  the  spirited  adventurous - 
ness  of  the  folk-ballad,  and  only  marred  by  the 
intrusive  didacticism  with  which  Mr  Chesterton 
preaches  the  faith  that  is  in  him — ^the  blessing  of 
Christianity  and  the  nihilism  of  the  pagan,  the 
ancient  equivalent  of  the  modern  agnostic.  The 
poem  is  not,  however,  a  mere  allegory  ;  it  is  as 
spontaneous  and  unforced  as  one  of  Scott's  lays. 
The  style  is  simple  and  of  few  words,  the  narrative 
almost  rollicks  on  its  way ;  but,  again  like  Scott, 
Mr  Chesterton  has  imbued  his  high-spirited  ballad 
with  the  atmosphere  of  a  national  epic.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  long  narrative  poems  of  the  last  two 
or  three  decades  which  can  be  read  a  second  time. 
It    contains    hardly    any    subtleties    or    abstract 
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images,  and  this  is  well,  for  Mr  Chesterton,  when 
he  forgets  his  message,  remembers  that  he  is 
writing  a  narrative  poem  on  an  historical  subject. 
And  it  has  pre-eminently  in  its  narrative  the 
fine  objective  manner  of  the  old  ballad  and  carol, 
a  virtue  almost  lost  to  the  mind  of  an  intro- 
spective age. 

The  poets  of  man  are  born  more  often  than  the 
true  and  simple  poets  of  nature.  Nearly  every 
rhymester  makes  his  first  essays  with  descriptions 
of  skies,  hills,  woodlands,  and  meadows  ;  but  a 
great  part  of  nature  poetry  resolves  itself  into  a 
fresh  arrangement  of  well-born  phrases  and  lines. 
Loving  observation  of  nature  and  constant  inter- 
course with  her  will  not.  suffice  to  create  poetry. 
Wordsworth  was  a  great  poet  of  nature  not  because 
he  loved  her  more  passionately  than  others,  but 
because  he  was  more  often  stirred  to  deep  feeling. 
To  few  belong  the  gifts  of  true  observation  and 
simple  sincerity  in  feeling  without  which  nature 
poetry  can  be  no  more  than  an  iteration  of  thoughts 
already  better  conceived  and  more  strongly  ex- 
pressed. Dean  Beeching  and  Mr  A.  C.  Benson 
find  joy  in  gardens  and  spring  lanes,  but  they  can 
no  more  than  express  their  thought  in  creditable 
verse  ;  in  Mr  Norman  Gale  and  Mr  Alfred  Williams 
we  are  often  conscious  of  an  emotion  that  is 
unsought   and   discovers   itself  in  sincere   poetry ; 
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and  more  often  are  we  conscious  of  this  in  Mr  A. 
E.  Housman's  Shropshire  Lad,  which  contains 
some  of  the  noblest  and  simplest  nature  poetry 
in  English. 

,  And  among  true  poets  of  nature  is  to  be  counted 
Mr  W.  H.  Davies  (b.  1870),  who  showed  clearly 
in  New  Poems  (1907)  and  Nature  Poems  (1908) 
the  two  faculties  that  chiefly  are  his — sl  vision  of 
beauty  and  happiness  in  life  and  nature  as  clear 
and  direct  as  the  child's,  and  an  unfailing  strain 
of  effortless  song.  Nearly  all  his  poems  are  fresh, 
springing  from  a  mind  which  sees  the  world  for 
itself  and  not  as  others  see.  Women  and  children, 
bird-song  and  sunset,  ale  and  the  vagrant  life, 
the  characters  of  the  doss-house  and  slum — of 
these  he  sings  for  the  joy  and  interest  of  seeing 
and  feeling.  And  he  wisely  forswears  cumbering 
his  poetry  with  intellectualisms.  There  is  nothing 
sophisticated  in  his  thought  or  style.  In  restrained 
simplicity  he  is  sometimes  not  far  from  Words- 
worth, in  the  fleeting  beauty  of  his  word-music 
not  unlike  Herrick.  And  the  next  two  volumes, 
Farewell  to  Poesy  (1910)  and  Songs  of  Joy  (1911), 
exhibit  even  greater  gain  in  melody  and  felicitous 
simplicity.  Perhaps  in  Foliage  (1913)  he  sings 
a  little  less  spontaneously  of  the  themes  from 
which  he  rarely  departs,  but  his  poems  retain 
their  charm  of  artless  grace  in  imagery  and  style. 
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Mr  Da  vies 's  genius  as  a  poet  is  limited  ;  he  has 
no  great  vigour  nor  intellectual  force,  nor  can  he 
successfully  embark  on  a  long  poem.  He  is  con- 
tent if  he  may  sing  in  his  own  words  the  change- 
less and  simple  facts  of  life  and  nature,  and  he 
rarely  fails  to  render  these  sincerely  and  with  a 
clear  music. 

If  the  genius  of  Mr  W.  H.  Davies  is  lyrical  Mr 
John  Drinkwater  (b.  1882)  is  to  be  counted  with 
the  elegiac  poets.  His  verse  is  intellectual  and 
meditative.  Lyrical  and  Other  Poems  (1908)  was 
his  first  volume  of  any  distinction.  In  the  two 
succeeding  collections,  not  very  appositely  named 
Poems  of  Men  and  Hours  (1911)  and  Poems  of 
Love  and  Earth  (1912),  his  growth  in  power  is 
marked.  The  opening  'Prayer'  of  the  earlier  of 
these  two  volumes  is  a  striking  poem  in  breadth 
of  composition  and  dignity  of  utterance.  '  For 
They  Have  Need,'  and  indeed  nearly  all  the  other 
pieces  are  informed  with  the  same  gravity  and 
earnestness.  And  the  observation  applies  with 
almost  equal  truth  to  Poems  of  Love  and  Earthy 
save  for  a  few  high-spirited  and  happy-hearted 
poems  like  '  The  Vagabond  '  and  the  inconsequent 
'Feckenham  Men.'  In  'The  Fires  of  God'  he 
returns  to  the  long  philosophic  poem  with  greater 
success  than  in  his  first  attempts ;  and  the  elegy 
to  Tolstoi  is  only  brought  short  of  success  by  its 
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brevity.  In  his  Cromwell  and  Other  Poems  (1913) 
the  sequence  of  poems  in  varied  measures  entitled 
'  Cromwell '  witnesses  to  Mr  Drinkwater's  com- 
mand of  a  finely  chosen  vocabulary,  but  his  lines 
are  stiff  and  pedantic,  and  in  seeking  to  reach  an 
epic  largeness  he  has  in  a  great  measure  missed 
the  sources  of  poetry. 

Mr  Drinkwater  is  less  at  his  ease  in  lyric  than 
in  elegiac,  meditative,  and  hortatory  verse.  He 
is  never  tempted  to  astonish  with  exuberance 
of  language  or  plethora  of  imagery.  He  writes 
directly,  and  always  uses  the  most  obvious  and 
natural  word  for  the  expression  of  his  thought. 
Although  he  betrays  no  intimate  knowledge  of 
classical  poetry  he  is  formal  and  classical  by 
instinct.  It  is  a  natural  failing  of  poets  who  write 
in  a  mood  of  formal  elegy  that  after  a  few  years 
intellect  overpowers  the  emotions,  talent  replaces 
genius,  and  inspiration  is  withdrawn.  In  his 
later  volumes  Mr  Drinkwater  has  reached  a  con- 
sistently high  level  of  elegiac  and  rhetorical  verse, 
but  his  attainment  has  been  a  little  monotonously 
even.  If  he  does  not  halt  uncertainly  nor  lapse 
into  the  commonplace,  equally  he  is  without  the 
magic  of  a  quickened  inspiration. 

Four  poets,  to  whom  the  gifts  of  lyricism,  song, 
and  fancy  in  varying  mood  and  form  have  been 
given,  remain  to  be  noted  before  the  close  of  this 
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section.  Two  of  the  four,  Mr  Walter  de  la  Mare, 
and  Mr  Ralph  Hodgson,  are  still  writing,  whereas 
James  Elroy  Flecker  and  Rupert  Brooke  died 
within  a  few  months  of  each  other  in  1915. 

When  he  began  to  publish  his  work  in  volume 
form  Mr  Walter  de  la  Mare  (b.  1873)  was  approach- 
ing the  fourth  decade  of  life,  but  he  is  a  singer  of 
the  young  and  romantic  world,  a  singer  even  for 
children,  understanding  and  perceiving  as  a  child. 
Songs  of  Childhood  (1902),  a  collection  passing 
from  nursery  ditty  through  whimsical  fancy  to 
gay  or  tender  lyric  and  song,  is  representative  of 
the  author's  real  genius  ;  and  in  the  same  mode, 
with  increasing  charm,  followed  The  Listeners 
(1912),  Peacock  Pie  (1913),  and  Motley  and  Other 
Poems  (1918).  Songs  of  the  nursery  and  child- 
hood, graceful  fancies,  the  slightest  of  lyrics, 
unthinkingly  happy  or  wistfully  dreaming  of 
things  past  and  never  to  return,  such  is  the 
content  of  these  books.  Grace  and  fleeting  music 
of  words,  sometimes  like  Shakespeare's  songs  of 
little  meaning  in  themselves,  are  the  true  realm 
of  Mr  Walter  de  la  Mare's  delicate  fancy.  And 
when  he  attempts  nothing  more  than  a  tender 
conceit  or  a  day-dream  light  as  the  sea-foam  and 
bright  as  the  sun  on  glancing  water  his  genius 
never  deserts  him.  But  if  grace  and  charm  are 
his  distinguishing  characteristics,  they  are  not  the 
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whole ;  in  a  few  words,  seemingly  artless  and 
unsought,  he  can  express  a  pathos  or  hope  as  wide 
as  man's  life.  '  An  Epitaph  '  is  but  eight  lines  in 
length,  but  greater  poets  have  often  said  less  in 
as  many  pages.  In  The  Listeners  may  be  read 
verse  as  varied  as  the  pathos  of  '  Never  More, 
Sailor,'  and  '  The  Stranger,'  the  bizarre  fanciful- 
ness  of  '  The  Scarecrow,'  the  moving  sadness  and 
beauty  of  '  All  That's  Past,'  or  the  grace  of  '  The 
Three  Cherry  Trees.'  And  Peacock  Pie  and  Motley 
have  scarcely  a  page  without  a  rare  delight 
and  charm,  whether  of  light-hearted  ditty,  slender 
lyric,  or  beautiful  nature  poem. 

Mr  Ralph  Hodgson  (b.  1871)  is  to  be  named  as  a 
writer  of  delicate  fancies  and  rhythms  comparable 
to  the  verses  of  Mr  Walter  de  la  Mare.  The  like- 
ness is  more  apparent  in  Poems  (1917)  than  in 
The  Last  Blackbird  and  Other  Lines  (1907),  though 
the  earlier  book  has  a  charm  which  is  rare.  Mr 
Hodgson  writes  with  a  naturalness  which  disarms 
the  suspicion  of  a  studied  simplicity  for  its  own 
sake.  The  longer  poems,  and  they  are  not  many, 
are  hardly,  with  the  exception  of  '  The  Song  of 
Honour,'  those  in  which  his  gifts  appear  at  their 
best.  In  the  short  poem  of  a  few  lines,  choosing 
a  passing  emotion,  a  regret,  a  doubt,  a  hope,  a 
moment's  fancy,  he  can  grace  his  thought  in  apt 
and  beautiful  words  ;    and  he  wisely  chooses  this 
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way  for  the  most  part,  now  and  again  introducing 
a  flash  or  turn  of  whimsical  humour. 

The  poetry  of  Rupert  Brooke  (1887-1915)  is  a 
poetry  of  youth  and  romance  :  not  the  romance 
of  the  distant,  the  curious,  the  remote,  but  the 
romance  of  the  actual  and  its  adventurous  dis- 
covery. No  characteristic  of  Brooke's  poetry  is 
more  marked  than  its  valiant  and  happy  youth- 
fulness,  tinged  not  infrequently  with  that  sceptical 
irony  and  half -affected  cynicism  not  less  indicative 
of  the  young  man's  uncertainty  both  of  life  and 
himself.  The  young  poet  who,  like  Shelley, 
Keats,  or  it  may  be  added.  Flecker,  lives  in 
the  world  of  the  transcendental  and  mythical  is 
secured  against  his  little  knowledge  of  life  ;  not 
so  the  shielded  youth  who  affects  to  write  of  those 
things  which  can  only  be  seen  clearly  and  in  per- 
spective when  life  has  ceased  to  be  a  venture  at 
large.  And,  because  of  an  affectation  beyond  the 
measure  of  the  poet's  wisdom  and  experience, 
Rupert  Brooke's  first  volume  of  Poems  (1911)  was 
a  fair  promise  rather  than  the  fulfilment  of  in- 
tention. It  had,  at  least,  the  merit  of  uncon- 
ventionality  :  and  in  his  rough-hewn,  sometimes 
whimsical  poems  he  tried,  not  always  successfully, 
to  avoid  manufacturing  verse  and  express  what 
he  felt. 

Three  years  and  a  few  months  of  life  were  left 
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to  Rupert  Brooke  after  the  publication  of  this 
first  volume  of  poetry,  three  years  memorable  in 
his  brief  story.  In  1913  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  left  England  to  travel  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  the  South  Seas.  To  this 
journey  we  owe  not  only  the  warm  and  sunlit 
poems  of  the  South  Seas,  but,  in  some  part  at 
least,  the  whole  difference  between  his  writing 
before  the  end  of  1911  and  that  day  of  April  1915, 
when  he  laid  down  his  young  life  for  his  country, 
not  the  less  truly  because  his  death  was  not  in 
the  open  field.  Other  influences  had  also  been 
at  work — ^life  in  London,  and  in  the  last  months 
the  outbreak  of  the  great  war — ^to  make  1914  and 
Other  Poems  (1915)  a  volume  of  English  poetry 
not  less  rapturously  youthful  than  the  first, 
but  wise  also  and  grave.  Even  the  old  ironies 
have  become  tender  and  wistful,  as  witness  the 
sonnet  entitled  '  Unfortunate  '  and  the  haunting 
'  Chilterns.'  In  melody  and  range  of  expression 
Brooke  gained  immeasurably  in  these  years. 
'  Tiare  Tahiti '  and  '  The  Great  Lover  '  have  a 
music  and  a  cadence  which  set  them  far  above 
his  early  work  :  and,  in  another  mode,  the  hand- 
ling of  the  octosyllabic  couplets  of  the  spirited 
'  Old  Vicarage  :  Grantchester  '  is  admirable.  The 
promise,  not  always  certain,  has  been  more  than 
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redeemed  in  this  posthumous  collection  of  poems, 
which  is  likely  to  endure  with  the  best  that 
has  been  written  in  recent  years.  Of  Rupert 
Brooke  it  may  be  said  that  he  not  only  added  to, 
he  enriched  English  poetry  in  his  slender  volume 
and  English  sonnets  with  the  brief  series  inspired 
by  the  war. 

James  Elroy  Flecker  (1884-1915)  was  peculiarly 
a  poet  of  intellectualism,  who  regarded  liimself 
as  standing  for  a  classical  reaction  against  the 
common  tendencies  of  English  poetry  in  his  day. 
But  the  word  classical,  so  far  as  it  has  any  longer 
meaning  as  a  literary  label,  allies  his  poetry  not 
to  the  reasoned  and  elegiac  forms  of  Matthew 
Arnold  and  Sir  William  Watson,  but  to  the  de- 
liberate craftsmanship  in  words  of  Keats  and  the 
French  Parnassians,  whom  especially  he  eulogised 
and  took  to  be  his  masters.  His  ideal  in  poetry 
was  the  jewelled  phrase,  the  gem-like  verse,  the 
exquisitely  chiselled  stanza  or  poem  :  his  abhor- 
rence the  preaching,  didactic,  fluently  romantic, 
emotional,  and  sentimental  poets.  It  was  his 
belief  that  poetry  should  be  founded  upon  principles 
capable  of  systematic  application,  and  he  adopted 
for  himself  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  writers 
of  the  '  Parnasse.' 

It  was  not  at  once  that  Flecker  developed  his 
theory,  nor,  when  once  it  was  fully  present  to  his 
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mind,  can  it  be  said  that  he  was  always  consistent. 
The  one  volume  representing  the  art  of  poetry 
as  Flecker  conceived  it,  The  Golden  Journey  to 
Samarkand  (1913)  was  preceded  by  The  Bridge 
of  Fire  (1907)  and  Forty-two  Poems  (1911).  In 
The  Golden  Journey  he  laboured,  even  more  than 
Keats  and  Francis  Thompson,  to  practise  his  art 
for  its  own  sake,  using  words  appealing  both  to 
eye  and  ear,  avoiding  the  influences  of  emotional- 
ism and  the  subject.  His  most  important  volume 
is  written  "  with  the  single  intention  of  creating 
beauty,"  not  to  reveal  the  poet's  mind  or  to  offer 
any  reading  of  life's  meaning.  But  the  poem  fails 
to  give  more  than  a  transient  pleasure  ;  for  the 
poet's  formula  is  writ  clear  and  the  evidence  of 
composition  is  plain. 

"  We  have  rose-candy,  we  have  spikenard, 
Mastic  and  terebinth  and  oil  and  spice, 
And  such  sweet  jams  meticulously  jarred 
As  God's  own  Prophet  eats  in  Paradise." 

Neither  the  manner  nor  the  wording  is  new  or 
original ;  others  have  affected  the  like  preciosity, 
and  art  is  more  than  a  cloying  sweetness. 

But  there  are  other  poems  in  this  volume,  '  Oak 
and  Olive  '  for  example,  in  which  Flecker  frankly 
abandons  his  theory  for  songs  of  the  heart's 
desire.  Further,  many  of  the  verses  collected 
in  The  Old  Ships  (1915),  including  the  fine  title- 
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poem,  are  undisguisedly  more  subjective  and 
personal.  But  before  all  the  poems  of  this 
posthumously  published  booklet  had  been  written 
Europe  was  torn  asunder  ;  and  the  war  was  not 
without  its  influence  on  Flecker's  writing,  as,  in 
especial,  the  noble  faith  and  hope  of  his  ode, 
'  The  Burial  in  England,'  bear  witness. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE   POETESSES 

Alice  Meynell — Margaret  Louisa  Woods — Laurence  Hope — 
Michael  Field — Mary  Coleridge — Rosamund  Marriott  Watson — 
Lady  Margaret  Sackville. 

The  nineteenth  century  witnessed  a  continuous 
influx  of  women  into  the  fields  of  fiction  and 
poetry.  The  eighteenth  century  was  far  from 
being  without  its  women  writers,  although  many 
hid  themselves  behind  the  screen  of  a  pseudonym  ; 
and  as  late  as  the  time  of  George  Eliot  and  the 
Brontes  it  was  generally  felt  to  be  but  natural 
and  becoming  for  a  woman  to  adopt  a  pen-name. 
But  the  greater  freedom  of  women's  Hves  in  an 
age  when  education,  travel,  and  social  intercourse 
had  become  as  easy  for  them  as  for  men,  led  to 
an  enormous  increase  in  women  writers,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  their  work.  The  only  woman's  name 
of  any  importance  in  poetry  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  during  one  of  the  greatest  periods  of 
renaissance  in  English  poetry,  is  Joanna  BailUe, 
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who  is  now  forgotten,  or  only  remembered  as  a 
pale  reflection  of  the  romantic  tendencies  of  the 
time.  But  before  her  death  Elizabeth  Barrett 
and  Christina  Rossetti  were  known  as  poetesses, 
and  the  contrast  is  a  parable  of  change,  for  the 
volumes  of  Christina  Rossetti  rightfully  take  their 
place  with  the  nobler  and  greater  poetry  of  the 
period. 

If,  however,  it  be  possible  to  strike  a  general 
average  in  poetry  and  fiction  during  the  last  half 
century,  it  will  be  seen  that,  both  in  quality  and 
quantity,  women  attain  a  more  widely  distributed 
and  lasting  success  in  prose.  Apart  from  Mrs 
Browning  and  Christina  Rossetti  there  are  no 
poetesses  in  the  last  century  who  can  presume 
to  claim  an  equal  standing  with  the  greater  poets 
of  the  age.  And,  mutatis  mutandis,  when  we 
lower  the  scale,  it  remains  equally  true  that  the 
poetry  which  makes  a  difference,  shaping  the 
course  of  verse  within  recent  years,  comes  from 
men.  There  are  no  poetesses  to  place  with  Mr 
W.  B.  Yeats,  John  Davidson,  Mr  A.  E.  Housman, 
Mr  Herbert  Trench. 

The  work  of  two  poetesses,  Mrs  Woods  and 
Mrs  Meynell,  the  one  possessed  of  almost  masculine 
strength,  the  other  of  fragile  delicacy,  may  first 
be  noticed.  In  either  case  the  sum  total  of  their 
work  is  not  large,  which  is  wholly  to  be  counted 
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to  their  credit,  for  ready  fluency  is  a  failing  of 
many  women  versifiers.  The  charge,  moreover, 
cannot  be  brought  against  Laurence  Hope,  Michael 
Field,  Mary  Coleridge,  Rosamund  Marriott  Watson, 
and  Lady  Margaret  Sackville  who  also  claim  places 
of  honour  in  the  story  of  modern  poetry.  And 
each  follows  separate  aims,  betraying  little,  if  any, 
relation  to  the  others. 

As  long  ago  as  1875  Mrs  Meynell  (b.  1850),  then 
Miss  Thompson,  published  her  Preludes,  which 
won  from  Ruskin  the  eulogium  that  some  of  its 
passages  contained  the  finest  things  he  had  seen 
in  modern  verse.  Many  of  the  pieces  were  after- 
wards reprinted,  with  changes  and  alterations, 
in  company  with  later  work  in  Poems  (1893). 
Mrs  Meynell's  thought  is  sUght,  and,  although 
she  is  never  verbose,  these  short  poems  cannot 
always  carry  their  length,  and  might  in  some  cases 
be  bettered  by  the  excision  of  stanzas.  A  beauti- 
ful simplicity  is  her  greatest  charm.  She  never 
tortures  language  nor  seeks  the  inevitable  and 
improbable  word  ;  and  her  lines  are  never  sub- 
servient to  the  exigencies  of  rhyme.  Nor,  again, 
is  she  an  experimentalist  in  metres  and  forms  ; 
her  lyrical  measures  are  the  simplest ;  she  never 
frames  anything  more  elaborate  than  the  sonnet. 
And  if  her  sonnets  have  received  more  than  their 
meed  of  eulogy,  a  few,  and  notably  the  well-known 
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'  Renouncement,'  will  compare  with  those  of 
Christina  Rossetti,  than  whom  no  woman  has 
written  more  perfectly  in  the  sonnet  form. 

Mrs  Meynell  has  written  little.  Eight  years 
after  Poems  she  published  a  thin  volume  of  Later 
Poems  (1901),  which  is  not  wanting  in  the  limpidity 
and  simple  charm  of  the  earlier  collection,  although 
hardly  anything  matched  the  best  she  had  written 
already.  In  1913  her  poems  were  collected  with 
a  few  additions. 

Mrs  Meynell 's  verse  is  graceful  and  tender  rather 
than  thoughtful  and  strong,  but  within  her  range 
she  never  fails  of  clearness,  and  she  never,  even 
in  poems  of  love  and  devotion,  becomes  sentimental. 
The  same  simplicity,  sincerity,  clear  and  restrained 
thinking  are  carried  over  into  the  prose-essays 
she  has  published  from  time  to  time,  in  which,  as 
in  the  verse,  we  are  held  by  the  charm  of  a  personal 
manner  rather  than  by  any  clear  vein  of  originality. 

Mrs  Woods  (b.  1856)  began  to  write  poetry 
before  the  period  of  this  book,  and  she  has  con- 
tinued to  write  since,  but  slowly  and  at  infrequent 
intervals.  The  collected  volume  of  1907,  contain- 
ing the  greater  part  of  her  best  work,  is  well  under 
two  hundred  pages  of  loose  print,  and  the  collection 
of  1914  adds  but  a  few  new  poems.  Neverthe- 
less, slight  as  is  the  quantity  of  her  work,  her 
name    cannot    be   passed    over,    although,    again. 
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her  work  falls  into  a  debatable  region,  belonging 
neither  wholly  to  Victorian  influences  nor  to  the 
spirit  of  the  'nineties.  Apart  from  that  fine 
poetic  drama.  Wild  Justice  (1896),  she  shows 
little  tendency  to  a  realistic  statement  of  the 
present.  Her  work  is  distinguished  rather  by 
a  reserved  simplicity  and  gravity  of  utterance. 
Further,  there  is  little  marked  difference  between 
the  earlier  and  later  volumes  in  the  temper 
and  character  of  her  writing.  The  '  Gaudeamus 
Igitur '  of  the  Lyrics  (1888)  is  a  strong  and 
thoughtful  poem,  sufficient  to  lend  distinction  to 
any  volume.  The  title-poem  of  Aeromancy  (1896)  is 
a  grave  and  pensive  elegy  on  Oxford,  written  in 
well-handled  terza-rima.  In  Poems  Old  and  New 
(1907)  the  only  piece  that  arrests  attention,  stand- 
ing out  from  the  earlier  pieces  there  collected, 
is  the  noble  ode  upon  England's  dead  and  the 

"  New  thoughts,  new  regions,  unattempted  things  " 

left  as  an  inheritance  to  the  living  generations  of 
the  English.  Mrs  Woods  has  written  no  greater 
poetry  than  this  splendid  and  inspiring  ode.  In 
Collected  Poems  (1914)  she  added  the  unrhymed 
ode  '  High  Tide  on  Victoria  Embankment,'  which 
suffers  only  from  passing  lapses  into  the  rhetoric 
incidental  to  this  form,  together  with  '  Marlborough 
Fair,'  and  a  few  new  and  beautiful  songs  and  lyrics. 
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Mrs  Woods  has  no  largess  of  facility  nor  any 
peculiar  charm  in  the  use  of  metre,  but  she  has 
melody,  her  vision  of  life  is  genuinely  poetical, 
her  thought  is  sincere  and  personal,  and  she  has 
a  wonderful  versatility,  including  in  her  range, 
and  in  each  case  with  success,  drama,  ode,  dialect 
poem,  elegy,  ballad,  lyric,  and  tender  conceit. 

An  element  of  the  voluptuous  has  militated 
against  Laurence  Hope's  fame,  but  it  should  be 
recognised  that  this  is  neither  the  reason  nor  the 
ground  of  her  poetry,  for  there  is  a  strength  and 
depth  of  feeling  in  many  of  her  poems  which 
raises  them  above  the  level  of  erotic  songs. 
Laurence  Hope  (Mrs  Adela  Florence  Nicholson, 
1865-1904),  the  wife  of  an  officer  in  the  Indian 
army,  was  directly  descended  from  the  writers 
of  the  Yellow  Book  and  Savoy,  Her  background 
is  different,  but  in  psychological  subtlety  and 
frankness  she  was  nearer  to  Mr  Arthur  Symons 
than  to  any  other  modern  poet.  The  atmosphere 
and  environment  are  changed  from  the  roaring 
streets  and  flaring  lights  of  London  and  Paris  to 
the  burning  days  and  still,  moonlit  nights  of  the 
Orient ;  but  in  essence  these  are  Western  poems, 
for  she  owed  a  heavy  debt  to  Swinburne  and  to 
the  younger  EngUsh  poets  who  were  influenced 
by  the  French  Romantics  and  Symbolists. 

Youth  and  passionate  love — ^these  are  the  breath 
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and  the  spirit  of  her  poetry.  Yet  she  was 
drawing  toward  middle -age  before  she  pubhshed 
her  first  volume.  The  Garden  of  Kama  (1902).  In 
her  lifetime  only  one  more  volume,  Stars  of  the 
Desert  (1903),  appeared.  Indian  Love  (1905)  was 
published  posthumously.  The  small  collection  of 
stray  Poems  (1907),  inspired  by  other  lands  than 
India,  is  so  inferior  to  her  other  work  that  it 
barely  calls  for  mention. 

Sensuous,  impassioned,  dreamy,  melancholy, 
voluptuously  wistful,  these  are  terms  of  descrip- 
tion which  come  to  the  pen  when  we  turn  over 
her  volumes.  Passionate  intensity  of  hope,  regret 
and  love  was  given  to  Laurence  Hope,  and  the 
fragments  of  Sappho  recur  to  mind  as  we  read  her 
verse.  A  voluptuous  abandon  is  not,  however, 
the  whole  meaning  of  her  thought  and  poetry. 
A  deep  melancholy  and  eager  pessimism  underlie 
all  her  work.  And  this  is  no  affectation  or  pose. 
A  poem  like  '  Rutland  Gate  '  ^s  evidence  of  her 
humanitarian  sympathy  and  her  power  to  feel 
pity  for  those  crushed  out  in  the  battle  of  life. 
And  beyond  the  dreams  of  impassioned  love  she 
realised  that 

"...  the  joy  of  life  is  hid 
In  simple  and  tender  things." 

Nor  need  we  look  in  vain  for  poetry  in  the  greater 
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manner,  a  poetry  of  language  laden  with  beauty 
and  meaning  combined. 

If  the  higher  enthusiasm  of  Laurence  Hope's 
nature  had  burned  more  constantly  and  clearly 
she  would  more  often  have  written  in  the  im- 
personal manner  of  her  greater  poems ;  but, 
though  intellectual  power  and  a  love  of  fine  think- 
ing were  with  her,  a  passionate  lyric  emotion  took 
her  life  in  hand.  Yet,  despite  the  enervating 
character  of  much  that  she  has  written,  she  has 
left  many  pages  of  fine  and  moving  poetry.  The 
best  of  her  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  and 
third  of  her  volumes.  Stars  of  the  Desert,  save 
for  a  few  pages,  is  hardly  so  good  a  book  as  the 
other  two. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  greater  contrast 
than  that  afforded  by  an  apposition  of  The  Garden 
of  Kama  and  Underneath  the  Bough.  Restraint 
and  chiselled  beauty  of  form  mark  the  poems  of 
Miss  Bradley  and  Miss  Cooper,  who  wrote  under 
the  pseudonym,  Michael  Field. ^  A  large  part  of 
their  writing  is  drama  in  verse,  which  has  all  the 
interest  of  fine  literary  experiment.  But  the 
supremely  beautiful  lyrical  genius  of  Michael 
Field  is  best  seen  in  shorter  poems,  and  first  in 
the  consummate  success  of  Long  Ago  (1889), 
which  attempts  the  hazardous  task  of  extending 
1  Miss  Cooper  died  1913 ;  Miss  Bradley  1914. 
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the  fragments  of  Sappho.  Setting  aside  the 
question  of  verisimilitude,  these  are  each  poems 
of  exquisite  beauty  in  form  and  music.  Not 
less  beautiful  are  the  nature  poems  and  love 
lyrics,  nearly  all  of  them  short,  of  Underneath  the 
Bough  (1893).  Slight  in  content  as  they  are,  in 
crystalline  purity  scarcely  any  writings  of  the  last 
three  decades  will  compare  with  these  poems. 
The  influence  of  Herrick  and  the  Caroline  poets 
is  hardly  to  be  overlooked,  but  the  element  of 
imitativeness  does  not  detract  from  the  beauty  of 
the  whole.  The  poems  of  Sight  and  Song  (1892), 
if  a  little  artificial  in  design,  contain  much  that 
is  beautiful ;  but  Wild  Honey  (1908)  loses  some- 
thing of  the  grace  of  the  early  lyrics,  and  Poems 
of  Adoration  (1912)  suffers  from  the  unavoidable 
limitations  of  all  religious  verse. 

There  is  little  contact  with  the  actualities  of 
everyday  life  in  Michael  Field's  lyrics  and  shorter 
poems.  Art,  literature,  nature,  and  love  seen 
through  the  haze  of  literary  culture,  these  are  the 
writers'  sources  of  inspiration.  But  the  gem-like 
perfection,  the  harmony  of  style  and  thought, 
the  simple  directness  of  these  poems  lend  them 
a  unique  beauty.  And,  if  the  stress  of  life  is  not 
felt,  these  brief  lyrics  are  far  from  empty  of  matter  ; 
if  they  do  not  bear  the  impress  of  thought  and 
strong  emotion,  they  generally  express  something 
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that  was  worthy  the  singing,  and  always  the  ex- 
pression is  finely  and  delicately  wrought.  These 
volumes  inherit  from  the  Elizabethan  and  Caroline 
poets,  they  are  shaped  by  a  life  of  seclusion  and 
culture  and  by  the  love  of  all  that  is  best  in  the 
world's  art.  There  is  here  no  great  writing  ;  but 
within  their  limits  Michael  Field's  lyrics  almost 
reach  perfection. 

Laurence  Hope  was  a  poetess  of  her  age  and  time, 
betraying  its  influences,  reflecting  its  motives, 
while  time  and  place  have  left  few  marks  on  the 
poetry  of  Michael  Field,  whose  art  is  produced  in 
a  haven  of  seclusion  from  the  battle  of  contem- 
porary life.  Mary  E.  Coleridge  (1861-1907)  is 
more  sensitive  to  the  pain  of  living,  but  as  it  is 
felt  in  solitude,  not  in  the  stress  of  the  larger  world. 
She  reflects  in  no  distinctive  way  any  tendencies 
of  her  time.  Her  life  was  quiet,  she  was  not 
unfriendly,  but  she  did  not  easily  communicate 
herself  in  the  chance  of  social  intercourse. 

In  her  lifetime  Mary  Coleridge  printed  two 
small  books  of  verse,  Fancy^s  Following  (1896) 
and  Fancy's  Guerdon  (1897),  but  it  is  the  slight 
collection  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  short 
poems,  published  after  her  death,  which  represents 
her  as  a  poetess.  She  led  a  shy  and  lonely  life, 
treasuring  her  days  in  imagination  and  memory, 
conscious   of   her   failure  to   take   a   part   in  the 
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larger  activities  and  enthusiasms.  Her  nature  was 
reserved  :  she  stayed  her  soul  on  a  melancholy 
wistfulness  in  default  of  strong  convictions.  Her 
verse  is  the  outcome  not  of  enduring  emotion,  but 
the  eager  hopes  and  quiet  regrets  of  a  moment ; 
and  for  her  the  world  of  dreams  was  more  than 
everyday  reality.  Her  poetry,  beautiful  though  it 
is,  is  unnerving  ;  it  is  a  pessimism  of  regret  for 
the  things  unuttered,  a  doubt  whether  the  ideals 
can  be  true.  She  questions  the  universe,  and 
never  in  the  hope  of  an  answer.  She  was  the 
descendent  of  Clough  and  Arnold,  troubled  with 
weakening  apprehensions  and  religious  difficulties, 
but  she  was  unsupported  by  the  ethical  strength 
of  the  Rugby  poets.  She  had  no  enthusiasm 
with  the  writers  of  a  younger  generation  to  play 
heartily  the  game  of  life  for  the  season  in  which 
it  is  given.  To  read  the  collected  Poems  (1907) 
is  to  suspect  we  have  chanced  upon  a  document 
which  has  strayed  out  of  the  'sixties. 

It  is  only  possible  to  mention  briefly  the  work 
of  Mrs  Rosamund  Marriott  Watson  (1863-1911) 
and  Lady  Margaret  Sackville  (b.  1882).  The 
former,  as  she  is  optimistic  in  temper,  has  the  pen 
of  a  more  ready  writer  than  Mary  Coleridge  and 
less  distinction  of  manner.  To  read  the  collected 
Poems  (1912)  is  to  wish  for  a  poet  a  little  more 
unequal ;    as  there  are  few  deep  subsidences  in 
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her  writing  so  there  are  few  hills.  A  Suinmer 
Night  (1891)  gave  evidence  of  natural  faculty 
and  a  gift  of  handling  words  ;  but  in  Vespertilia 
(1895)  and  After  Sunset  (1904)  there  is  nothing 
of  outstanding  character,  and  The  Lamp  and  the 
Lute  (1912)  repeated,  not  quite  so  well,  themes 
which  already  had  appeared  sufficiently  often. 
She  was  always  admirably  simple  and  lucid,  and 
her  metres  are  written  almost  impeccably  ;  but 
her  thoughts  are  few  and  she  rings  the  changes 
upon  them  too  often. 

Lady  Margaret  Sackville  shows  that  love  of 
fine  form,  of  beauty  intellectually  conceived, 
which  is  commonly  associated  with  the  classical 
temper  in  literature.  In  her  choice  of  classical 
subjects  for  her  dramatic  poems  she  may  be  placed 
with  Mr  Binyon  and  Mr  Sturge  Moore,  and  in 
power  of  dramatic  characterisation  she  is  more 
than  their  equal.  The  tragedy  of  Hildris  the 
Queen  (1908)  is  skilfully  handled  in  nervous  and 
energetic  blank  verse ;  and  Bertrud  and  Other 
Dramatic  Poems  (1911)  contains  three  dramatic 
pieces  of  rare  distinction, '  The  Wooing  of  Dionysus,' 
'Tereus,'  and  'Bertrud.'  The  lyrics  and  shorter 
pieces  of  Poems  (1901),  A  Hymn  to  Dionysus 
and  Other  Poems  (1905),  and  Songs  of  Aphrodite 
(1913)  are  often  singularly  fine  and  spirited. 
'  The  Queen's  Cabinet,'  of  the  1905  volume,   in 
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melody  and  sheer  beauty  of  imagery  is  a  con- 
summate piece  of  writing.  A  poem  like  this  is 
worth  several  of  the  dramas.  Lady  Margaret 
Sackville  always  writes  with  a  sense  of  the  fitting, 
avoiding  attempts  to  surprise  by  wealth  of  imagery, 
passion  of  metaphor,  or  the  laboured  and  far-sought 
pictorial  phrase.  Her  style  is  invariably  reserved 
and  simple,  yet  it  rarely  becomes  flat  or  un- 
emotional. 
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I   IRISH  POETS  AND  PLAYWRIGHTS 

CHAPTER  I 

THE   CELTIC   REVIVAL 

In  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war  a 
strong  tendency  manifested  itself  to  emphasise 
in  creative  literature  distinctions  of  nationality, 
of  provincial  or  local  custom  and  life.  England, 
Russia,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  the  United  States 
all  found  expositors  of  the  national  spirit,  either 
conceived  in  the  whole  or  mirrored  in  small 
provinces,  counties  and  towns.  Provincialism 
became  the  prevailing  note  in  French  fiction, 
hardly  less  so  in  Germany,  every  county  in  England 
had  its  chronicler,  and  our  colonies  gave  birth  to 
their  own  writers.  And  this  decentralisation  of 
literature  may  be  regarded  as  one  aspect  of  the 
widespread  agitation  for  decentralisation  of  govern- 
ment, which  is  but  a  natural  reaction,  wise  or 
unwise,  against  the  extension  of  world-empires 
with  involved  and  complicated  interests.  But 
the  literature  of  the  Celtic  race  is  not,  as  is  the 
new  literature  of  our  colonies  or  America,  the  ex- 
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pression  of  a  full  and  overflowing  life ;  it  is  thes 
refuge  of  a  little  people  driven  into  the  corners  of  ' 
the  earth  and  prevented  only  by  the  western  sea 
from  flying  further.  The  Celt  from  his  islands, 
his  margins  of  strand,  and  his  fastnesses  in  the 
barren  hills  has  flung  back  upon  the  onset  of 
a  material  civilisation  a  spiritual,  religious,  and 
mystical  poetry,  prose  and  drama,  as  in  the 
old  unhappy  days  he  flung  himself  in  vain 
upon  the  oncoming  Saxon,  Scandinavian,  and 
Norman. 

As  a  direct  expression  of  "  provincialism " 
among  writers  in  English  no  tendency  within 
recent  years  has  been  of  greater  interest  than 
the  Celtic  Renascence,  which  has  been  almost 
entirely  Irish.  The  Celtic  elements  of  Scotland 
and  Wales  have  only  received  incidental  and 
passing  reflection  in  modern  literature,  but  Ireland 
has  produced  some  of  the  most  beautiful  poetry 
and  the  most  imaginatively  truthful  drama  recently 
written  in  English.  The  poems  of  A.E.  and  the 
early  poems  of  Mr  W.  B.  Yeats  have  an  individu- 
ality beyond  that  of  all  but  two  or  three 
contemporary  poets  writing  in  England  ;  and  no 
other  writer  in  our  language  can  compare  to-day, 
in  drama  that  is  at  once  poetry  and  the  highest 
truth,  with  the  author  of  The  Well  of  the 
Saints, 
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Nevertheless  the  inspiration  of  the  Irish  poets 
is  at  least  as  much  climatic  and  local  as  racial. 
A  flood  of  nonsensical  writing  has  been  poured 
over  the  Celtic  Revival ;  and  the  poor  Saxon, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  without  those  divine  gifts 
of  idealism  and  mystic  vision  granted  to  the  race 
he  has  driven  before  him,  has  been  patronisingly 
belittled.  It  is  no  depreciation  of  the  work  done 
by  Irish  writers  in  our  day  to  say  that  even  in 
those  faculties  more  peculiarly  arrogated  to  the 
Celt  he  has  never  approached  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  the  Teuton,  and  the  whole  literary 
output  of  the  Celtic  races,  so-called,  sinks  into 
insignificance  in  comparison  with  the  work  of  the 
Teuton  and  the  Saxon.  Celtic  myth  and  literature 
come  from  the  outskirts  of  the  larger  life  of  Europe  ; 
and  it  is  to  this  seclusion  from  the  bustle  and 
pressure  of  a  commercial  civilisation  that  we  may 
attribute  the  brooding  dreaminess  of  Celtic  legend 
and  poetry.  And  in  so  far  as  we  speak  of  Irish 
writers  to-day  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they 
are,  individually  or  collectively,  of  another  race 
than  are  writers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Irish  sea. 
We  are  of  mixed  blood  in  these  islands,  and  not 
least  so  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  accident  of  birth, 
rather  than  the  inheritance  of  tendencies,  explains 
whatever  is  peculiar  to  the  work  of  modern  Irish 
dramatists  and  poets. 
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The  Irish  novel  cannot  claim  a  place  apart, 
for  it  has  never  in  any  essential  or  important 
manner  differentiated  itself  from  the  novel  written 
in  England.  In  recent  years,  though  Miss  Barlow, 
Katharine  Tynan,  Canon  Sheehan,  '  George  A. 
Birmingham,'  and  Mr  James  Stephens  be  not 
forgotten,  Ireland  has  done  no  work  of  import- 
ance, though  much  that  is  charming  and  pleasur- 
able in  prose  fiction. 

In  poetry  and  drama  it  is  a  different  story, 
although  even  here  the  peculiar  quality  of  the 
Irish  writers  has  not  been  sustained.  All  that 
was  best  in  the  plays  of  Synge,  Lady  Gregory,  and 
Mr  Rutherford  Mayne  is  being  lost,  and  nothing 
is  substituted  save  the  practice  of  a  dramatic 
method  which  by  others  has  been  handled  with 
greater  skill  and  power.  Irish  literary  drama 
has  probably  seen  its  day,  but  not  before  it  has 
produced  plays  of  great  beauty  in  conception, 
distinctive  originality  in  language  and  method  of 
character-drawing,  and  alive  with  a  common  and 
national  aspiration.  Synge  has  written  master- 
pieces of  dramatic  genius  which  can  only  die  with 
the  language  ;  and  though  Mr  Yeats's  faculty  is 
lyric,  and  the  work  of  Lady  Gregory,  Mr  Edward 
Martyn,  Mr  Rutherford  Mayne,  and  the  other 
Irish  dramatists  falls  far  below  that  of  Synge, 
there  is  in  their  writings  a  freshness,  a  force,  and 
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a  literary  power  which  raises  their  plays  above 
the  plane  of  drama  composed  only  for  the  boards 
and  without  meaning  in  printed  form. 

At  no  time  has  Irish  poetry,  as  a  whole,  been 
distinctively  national,  and  the  epithet  Celtic,  as 
has  been  hinted,  is  a  misnomer  if  it  is  used  to 
appropriate  to  Irish  poets  brooding  melancholy, 
wistful  mysticism  and  fervent  idealism — character- 
istics which  in  the  poetry  of  England,  Germany, 
India  and  virtually  any  land  appear  and  mingle 
with  other  and  differing  tendencies.  Arthur 
O'Shaugnessy,  Oscar  Wilde,  and  Mr  Herbert  Trench 
cannot  be  accounted  Irish  rather  than  English, 
for  their  best  work  has  nothing  to  do  with  Ireland. 
If  other  poets,  living  or  not  long  dead,  may  with 
greater  show  of  reason  be  collected  as  Irish,  this 
demarcation  must  in  many  cases  be  taken  to  imply 
but  little.  Mr  W.  B.  Yeats,  though  he  has  chosen 
his  subjects  in  lyric  and  dramatic  verse  from 
Ireland's  store  of  older  myth  and  legend,  can  find 
elsewhere  equal  source  of  inspiration,  for  his 
enthusiasm  springs  from  literature,  not  life  ;  the 
poetry  of  A.E.,  though  cast  against  a  background 
of  Irish  landscape,  in  its  vision  of  a  unity  of  sentient 
life  in  man  and  the  universe  borrows  from  the 
thought  and  sacred  poetry  of  India  more  than 
from  any  influences  peculiarly  those  of  Ireland  ; 
Miss    Eva    Gore-Booth    reflects    mystic    thought 
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from  Heraclitus  to  Paracelsus  ;  Dr  Douglas  Hyde 
is  a  translator  ;  Lionel  Johnson,  Norah  Hopper, 
and  Mr  James  Stephens  are  only  incidentally  Irish. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  poets  of  Irish  birth  be  grouped 
together  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  the  presence  in 
their  work,  taken  in  the  whole,  of  a  mysticism 
and  wistfulness  which  is  not  so  markedly  apparent 
in  any  considerable  group  of  more  purely  English 
poets.  And  these  characteristics,  if  not  wholly 
racial,  at  least  borrow  from  climatic  and  physical 
environment,  they  are  one  manifestation  of  a 
group-soul ;  and,  thus  understood,  the  word 
Celtic  may  serve  to  describe  the  literature  and 
mind  of  certain  peoples  whose  lot  has  been  cast 
in  the  western  margins  and  mountainous  districts 
of  France  and  these  islands. 


CHAPTER  II 

IRISH   POETS 

W.  B.  Yeats — A.E. — Douglas  Hyde — Lionel  Pigot  Johnson 
— Padraic  Colum — James  Stephens — Moira  O^Neill — Eva  Gore- 
Booth —  Nora  Hopper  —  Katharine  Tynan  —  Dora  Sigerson 
Shorter. 

For  many  Mr  William  Butler  Yeats  (b.  1865)  is 
the  "  indicating  number  "  of  the  Celtic  Revival, 
and  in  this  conception  of  him  they  are  justified, 
although  in  each  of  his  activities  he  has,  perhaps, 
been  surpassed  by  other  members  of  the  group  to 
which  he  belongs.  The  finest  mystical  lyrics  of 
A.E.,  in  their  combination  of  utter  simplicity 
with  substantial  force,  have  not  been  rivalled 
by  Mr  Yeats,  from  whose  manner  a  tinge  of  artifice 
has  never  wholly  been  absent ;  and  in  later  years 
this  has  developed  into  deliberate  and  calculated 
symbolism.  Although  he  has  carefully  studied 
and  cultivated  play-writing  his  dramatic  faculty 
remains  weak ;  and  here  Irish  writers  of  less  note 
are  easily  his  superiors.  In  knowledge  of  the  older 
literature,  legend  and  language  of  Ireland  he  is 
the  inferior  of   Dr  Douglas  Hyde,  who  has  done 
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more  than  any  living  man  for  the  study  of  GaeUc. 
But  Mr  Yeats  has  with  M.  Maeterhnck,  another 
mystic  of  Uke  character,  an  underlying  instinct 
for  practical  affairs ;  he  has  done  more  for  the 
literary  revival  in  Ireland  by  inspiring  others  with 
a  common  hope  and  ideal  than  by  any  writing 
of  his  own,  important  as  that  is. 

By  the  power  to  communicate  a  personal  en- 
thusiasm Mr  Yeats  has  been  the  prompter  in 
others  of  more  good  work  than  he  has  himself 
produced  ;  for,  despite  the  beauty  of  part,  and 
especially  the  earlier  part,  of  his  work  as  a  poet, 
his  genius  as  a  writer  of  lyric  has  greatly  failed 
him  since  he  published  The  Wind  among  the  Reeds  ; 
his  finest  poetry  after  that  date  appears  in 
isolated  passages  of  the  dramas,  and  more  especi- 
ally in  The  Shadowy  Waters  and  Deirdre.  Not 
all  the  shorter  lyrics  are  noteworthy  ;  none  rises 
to  the  same  plane  as  the  more  inspired  lines  of 
A.E.  ;  the  beauty  of  one  or  two  of  the  verse 
dramas  is  a  beauty  sustained  in  spite  of  the  form 
and  context ;  but  in  three  poems,  The  Wanderings 
of  Oisin,  The  Countess  Cathleen,  and  The  Land  of 
Heart's  Desire,  Mr  Yeats  has  conceived  and  written 
something  which  is  peculiarly  his  own. 

Mr  Yeats 's  earliest  lyrics  are  not  altogether 
distinctive  of  his  genius,  and  they  betray  little 
kinship    with   the    fully    developed    mysticism    of 
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his  later  poems  ;  but  '  The  Madness  of  King  Goll ' 
contains  a  hint  of  the  future  poet.  And  besides 
this  there  are  poems  Hke  '  The  Ballad  of  Father 
O'Hart '  and  '  Moll  Magee,'  which  touch  Irish  life 
in  a  vein  of  simple  pathos.  And  finer  far  than 
these  is  '  The  Ballad  of  Father  Gilligan,'  which 
illustrates  the  development  of  a  mystical  reading 
of  life  in  its  choice  of  subject — ^the  old  priest  saved 
from  neglect  of  his  duties  by  the  ministry  of  angels. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  single  volume  of  The  Wind 
among  the  Reeds  (1899)  that  Mr  Yeats  reaches  his 
finest  and  most  original  work  in  shorter  lyrics. 
These  mystical  broodings  of  spirit  lie  outside  the 
highway  of  poetry;  they  are  as  unintelligible  to 
the  common  mind  as  the  arcana  of  Blake.  But 
Mr  Yeats  has  lived  among  men,  and  he  is  not 
guiltless  of  conscious  artifice  where  Blake  would 
have  been  wholly  natural.  Perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  poems  of  the  volume  are  '  The  Host  of 
the  Air,'  '  Into  the  Twilight,'  and  '  The  Song  of 
Wandering  ^ngus.'  The  first-named,  considered 
only  as  prosody,  does  not  come  short  of  Mr  Yeats 's 
better  known  poem,  '  The  Lake  Isle  of  Innisfree.' 

The  year  1899  not  only  saw  the  publication  of 
The  Wind  among  the  Reeds,  it  found  the  poet 
busied  with  the  workings  of  the  Irish  Literary 
Theatre,  and  it  marked  a  point  of  declination  in 
his    lyric    powers.     In    the    Seven    Woods    (1903) 
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contains  no  poetry  as  individual  as  the  preceding 
volume,  though  it  includes  the  stirring  stanzas  of 
'  Red  Hanrahan's  Song,'  a  poem  which,  with 
splendid  imagery  of  clouds,  winds,  yellow  pools, 
and  flooding  waters,  breathes  the  love  of  Ireland's 
bare  hills,  bog  waters,  and  warm  soft  rain.  Other 
songs,  however,  suggest  English  and  Elizabethan 
rather  than  Celtic  models.  The  short  series  of 
love  poems  printed  in  The  Green  Helmet  (1910)  is 
metaphysical  and  not  very  distinctive  ;  and  in 
The  Wild  Swans  at  Coole  (1919)  Mr  Yeats  touches 
again  the  old  melodies  skilfully,  but  in  the  mood 
of  an  imitation  of  his  earlier  self. 

If  not  altogether  with  the  short  lyric,  with  poems 
of  a  different  kind  Mr  Yeats  has  shown  himself 
the  poet  of  an  esoteric  beauty  in  a  character  and 
a  manner  that  is  all  his  own.  Further,  The 
Wanderings  of  Oisin  (1889),  The  Countess  Cathleen 
(1892),  and  The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire  (1894), 
poems  in  dialogue,  may  be  regarded  as  the  prelude 
to  Mr  Yeats's  phase  as  a  dramatic  poet.  The  first 
of  these  is  in  form  derived  from  the  Middle  Irish 
dialogues  of  St  Patrick  and  Oisin,  and  represents 
the  mythic  hero  relating  to  the  saint  the  story  of 
his  wanderings  in  the  paradises  of  pagan  mythology 
and  his  passionate  love  of  Niam.  The  most 
striking  characteristic  of  this  early  poem  is  that 
curious    impression    of    the    supernatural    which 
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Mr  Yeats  can  convey  in  narrative  verse  with  a 
power  and  magic  beyond  the  reach  of  any  other 
EngUsh- writing  poet.  Many  have  striven  to  give 
the  poetry  of  myth  and  legend  the  atmosphere  of 
the  eerie  and  other-worldly,  Mr  Yeats  achieves  it 
to  a  quite  extraordinary  degree.  His  is  a  poetry 
of  dreams  more  true  than  the  things  seen  with 
the  physical  eye.  In  this  poem  we  are  caught 
up  into  the  kingdom  of  faery  as  Niam  carried 
Oisin  to  the  land  where  "  days  pass  like  a  wayward 
time." 

The  Land  of  Hearfs  Desire  is  closely  united  in 
mood  and  atmosphere  with  The  Wanderings  of 
Oisin.  It  also  is  imbued  with  the  paganism  of 
older  Ireland,  and  it  has  to  do  "  with  vast  and 
shadowy  activities  and  with  the  great  impersonal 
emotions."  The  poem  with  its  graceful  and 
tender  story  of  one  who  was  snatched  by  the  fairies 
to  the  land 


"  Where  beauty  has  no  ebb,  decay  no  flood. 
But  joy  is  wisdom.  Time  an  endless  song ' 


is  an  altogether  beautiful  and  almost  perfect  piece 
of  writing.  The  Countess  Cathleen  is  broadly 
contrasted  with  these  two  poems,  for  it  is  Christian 
in  spirit  and  treats  of  the  moral  emotions.  It 
narrates  the  fortunes  of  the  countess  who  sells  her 
soul  to  demons  in  order  to  gain  money  to  help  the 
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poor  in  time  of  famine.  Yet  her  soul  is  accepted 
in  heaven,  for 

"  The  Light  of  Lights 
Looks  always  on  the  motive,  not  the  deed, 
The  Shadow  of  Shadows  on  the  deed  alone." 

The  handling  of  the  blank  verse,  even  in  the  latest 
version  of  The  Countess  Cathleen,  is  not  always 
competent,  and  for  beauty  and  melody  of  verse, 
the  poem  will  not  compare  with  The  Shadowy 
Waters.  But  it  reflects  skill  in  the  use  of  epithets 
and  proper  names — Balor,  Cailtin,  Sualtam, 
Dectara — always  an  ornament  of  English  blank 
verse  since  the  time  of  Milton.  And  Mr  Yeats 
does  not  fail  to  give  dramatic  unity  to  The  Countess 
Cathleen,  not  by  any  interplay  of  passion  and 
emotion  directed  to  an  end,  but  by  a  sustained 
and  unfaltering  poetic  intensity. 

The  nineteenth  century  saw  no  great  poetic 
drama,  and  when  he  turned  aside  to  the  writing 
of  drama  in  verse  Mr  Yeats  did  not  succeed  where 
many  have  failed,  despite  the  beauty  and  im-. 
aginative  power  of  passages  and  scenes  in  The 
Shadowy  Waters  (1900),  On  Bailees  Strand  (1903), 
and  Deirdre  (1907).  The  failure,  dramatically, 
was  inevitable,  for  even  in  prose  his  play-writing 
is  not  comparable  to  that  of  several  living  writers 
of  his  country.     It  cannot  be  known  whether  in 
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his  effort  to  write  drama  he  checked  his  lyric 
faculty  or  whether  his  native  gifts  were  already 
on  the  wane  when  he  adopted  the  dramatic  form  ; 
but,  whatever  the  cause,  Mr  Yeats 's  finest  work 
as  a  poet  belongs  to  ten  or  eleven  years,  from  1889 
to  1899.  In  the  three  long  lyric  poems  of  this 
period  and  the  shorter  poems  of  The  Wind  among 
the  Reeds  is  contained  a  body  of  poetry  unique  of 
its  kind  in  its  generation.  They  set  the  writer 
apart  as  the  poet  of  Celtic  myth  and  dream.  The 
poetry  of  A.E.,  although  it  has  a  greatness  in 
simplicity  lacking  in  the  poetry  of  more  complex 
emotions  significant  of  Mr  Yeats 's  character,  is 
by  no  means  entirely  typical  of  those  traits 
associated  with  the  Celtic  temper.  His  poems  are 
hortatory,  joyous,  and  optimistic  ;  and  A.E.  can 
sometimes  exult  almost  with  the  abandon  to  life 
of  Whitman.  His  love  of  his  land  is  not  with 
the  dreaminess  of  the  Celt,  but  with  gladness 
and  strong  hope. 

The  work  of  A.E.  (George  W.  Russell,  b.  1867) 
as  a  poet  is  neither  large  in  content  nor  greatly 
diversified  in  matter.  Homeward,  his  first  book 
of  verse,  appeared  in  1894,  and  each  of  the  succeed- 
ing small  volumes  repeated  poems  from  the  earlier 
collections,  till  the  whole  was  garnered  in  Col- 
lected Poems  (1913).  Nor  does  A.E.  betray  any 
peculiar  skill  in  diction,  rhythm,  and  metre,  for 
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his  vocabulary  is  narrow  and  his  metrical  experi- 
ments are  usually  of  the  simplest.  To  art  he  owes 
little  ;  but  his  slender  volumes  carry  with  them 
the  soul  of  poetry  in  their  rapture,  their  spiritual 
exaltation,  their  glad  consciousness  of  kinship 
between  the  mind  of  man  and  the  moods  of  earth. 
By  his  admirers  he  has  been  called  a  great  poet. 
The  praise  must  be  denied  him  if  it  means  that  he 
is  to  be  counted  with  the  supreme  poets  of  the 
world.  Contemporary  praise  of  this  kind  nearly 
always  calls  for  an  unusually  heavy  discount. 
In  gift  of  song  and  in  range  of  thought  and  vision 
A.E.  has  plain  limitations.  The  recurring  subject- 
matter  of  many  of  the  poems — ^the  unity  of  con- 
scious life  in  the  universe — may  tend  to  weariness 
in  the  end.  And  this  constant  theme  shows  that 
his  inspiration  has  come  to  him  not  through  the 
broad  channels  of  English  poetry,  but  from  pagan 
Ireland,  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  the  Upanishads  and 
the  mystics  of  all  ages. 

Mr  Yeats^  has  addressed  A.E.  as  "  the  one  poet 
of  modern  Ireland  who  has  moulded  a  spiritual 
ecstasy  in  verse."  No  other  words  could  as  well 
state  the  essential  character  of  the  poet  and  his 
work.  In  the  beauty  and  power  of  a  spiritual 
fervour  no  poetry  of  to-day  has  the  skiey  light 
and  depth  of  the  work  of  A.E.,  unless  that  of 
Mr  Herbert  Trench.     The  ideas  of  a  pantheistic 
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philosophy  are  in  all  his  poems  ;  for  him  there 
is  no  gulf  fixed  between  the  physical  and  the 
spiritual ;  the  beauty  of  the  land  of  heart's  desire 
is  wreathed  with  the  sombre  hues  of  earth.  The 
earth  is  a  never-failing  source  of  inspiration  to 
the  poetry  of  A.E.  He  never  writes  with  higher 
fervour  and  exaltation  than  of  mother-earth 
whence  we  are  sprung ; 

"  I,  thy  child  who  went  forth  radiant 

In  the  golden  prime, 
Find  thee  still  the  mother-hearted 

Through  my  night  in  time  ; 
Find  in  thee  the  old  enchantment 

There  behind  the  veil 
Where  the  gods,  my  brothers,  linger. 

Hail,  forever,  hail !  " 

Not  only  is  A.E.  a  poet — he  is  a  painter,  a  critic, 
a  public  speaker,  a  social  worker.  But  he  is  first 
a  poet,  and  a  poet  who  has,  despite  the  limitation 
of  some  monotony  in  thought  and  theme,  a 
splendour  of  colour,  a  glow  of  faith  and  a  soul- 
uplifted  anticipation  in  which  Mrs  Woods  and 
;Mt  Herbert  Trench  alone  among  living  poets  may 
sometimes  be  counted  in  the  same  fellowship  with 
him. 

On  A.E.  and  Mr  Yeats  the  gift  of  poetic  genius 
has  been  bestowed  in  full  measure,  and  in  the  work 
of  other  singers  of  modern  Ireland  it  is  but  in- 
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cidentally  that  we  meet  with  a  poem  of  greater 
inspiration.  It  would  be  hard  to  rate  above  its 
value  Dr  Douglas  Hyde's  (b.  1860)  work  for  Irish 
nationalism  and  literature  ;  but  he  is  to  be  counted 
with  the  scholars  and  translators.  Outside  his 
own  country  he  is  best  known  by  his  Literary 
History  of  Ireland  (1899) ;  in  Ireland  he  is  loved 
as  the  author  of  Gaelic  poems  and  plays  ;  and  in 
the  older  language  he  has  chosen  to  write  the 
greater  part  of  his  creative  work.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  forgotten  that  in  his  Love  Songs  of 
Connacht  (1894)  and  Religious  Songs  of  Connacht 
(1906)  he  reveals  himself  as  a  translator  of  fine 
literary  attainment,  and  with  these  translations 
he  has  greatly  influenced  the  English  style  of 
other  writers  in  the  Irish  movement. 

The  Irish  origin  claimed  by  Lionel  Pigot  Johnson 
(1867-1902)  was  a  literary  affectation,  and  he  is 
only  loosely  to  be  counted  with  the  poets  of  modern 
Ireland.  He  received  a  good  classical  education  ; 
Winchester,  Oxford,  and  London  formed  the  back- 
ground of  his  life  ;  and  the  impulse  to  write  came 
to  him  through  the  highways  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English  literature.  In  1891  he  was  received  into 
the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  from  this  point  in  his 
life  Catholic  tradition,  together  with  a  love  of 
Ireland,  which  he  adopted  to  himself,  became 
the  primary  influences  upon  his  work  and  poetry. 
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Lionel  Johnson  had  Httle  gift  of  unpremeditated 
song.  His  two  volumes  of  verse,  Poems  (1895) 
and  Ireland  with  Other  Poems  (1897),  reflect  a 
mind  illumined  by  the  familiar  knowledge  of  great 
poetry.  His  chief  themes  are  the  peaceful  soli- 
tudes of  moor  and  woodland,  the  companionship 
of  books,  Ireland,  the  purity  and  mystic  tradition 
of  Catholic  asceticism.  His  note  is  elegiac,  many 
of  the  poems  have  a  restrained  melancholy,  others, 
as  for  example  the  fine  '  Sancta  Silvarum,'  reveal 
a  conscious  joy  in  the  mystery  of  life  and 
the  beauty  of  the  universe.  His  verse  is  often 
mannered  and  stiff ;  but,  as  in  the  delightful  lines 
addressed  to  Charles  Lamb,  he  can  be  tender, 
simple,  and  unaffected.  And  it  is  in  moments,  all 
too  rare,  of  simplicity  without  artifice,  that  we 
recognise  a  true  poet  repressed  by  Johnson's  wide 
learning  and  the  critical  instinct  fostered  by 
erudition.  '  The  Precept  of  Silence  '  is  the  best 
example  he  has  left  of  spontaneous  and  emotional 
poetry. 

"  Some  players  upon  plaintive  strings 
Publish  their  wistfulness  abroad  : 
I  have  not  spoken  of  these  things 
Save  to  one  man  and  unto  God." 

But  Johnson  rarely  wrote  as  well.  His  real  power 
is  better  seen  in  the  prose  of  his  miscellaneous 
and  critical  essays. 
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Of  Mr  Padraic  Colum  (b.  1881)  it  may  be  said  that 
in  dramatic  writing  he  has  expressed  himself  more 
fully  than  in  verse.  A  few  of  his  poems  appeared 
in  New  Songs  (1904),  an  anthology  from  the 
younger  Irish  poets  selected  by  A.E.,  and  in  1907 
he  published  Wild  Earth,  a  separate  volume  of 
verse.  Not  all  these  pieces  flow  naturally,  and 
some  are  of  the  order  of  made  poetry.  His  talent 
is  chiefly  lyrical,  but  he  is  ambitious,  and  he 
attempts  in  one  of  his  finest  poems,  '  The  Plougher,' 
the  manner  of  the  greater  ode.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  he  is  content  to  write  simply  of 
the  joy  of  earth,  or  of  the  sadness  of  life,  as  in  that 
pathetic  little  description  ('  An  Old  Woman  of  the 
Roads  ')  of  the  wandering  beggar  who  yearns 
wistfully  for  her  own  cottage  with  its  bed,  its 
clock,  its  "  shining  delph  "  and  warm  heart hside. 
For  Mr  Colum  has  a  fine  gift  of  description  in  a 
few  apt  words. 

The  poems  contained  in  Insurrections  (1909) 
and  The  Hill  of  Vision  (1912)  scarcely  at  all  reflect 
the  ideals  of  younger  Irish  writers,  for  Mr  James 
Stephens  (b.  1882)  is  the  individual  rebel,  who 
comes  out  against  the  thrones,  dominations,  and 
powers  of  the  universe,  not  as  an  affectation,  but 
because  he  is  young  and  dissatisfied  with  a  world 
that  does  not  reach  his  expectations.  In  '  The 
Chill  of  Eve  '  he  can  write  a  merely  pretty  and 
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conventional  piece,  but  '  The  Street  behind  Yours,' 
'  Fifty  Pounds  a  Year  and  a  Pension,'  and  '  Where 
the  Demons  Grin,'  in  which  Mr  Stephens  is  dis- 
contented, are  vigorous  and  refreshing.  In  these 
and  in  the  first  volume  in  general  there  are  traces 
of  the  influence  of  Browning  and  the  Wessex 
Poems  of  Mr  Thomas  Hardy,  but  little  enough  of 
the  Irish  literary  movement. 

The  long  ode,  '  A  Prelude  and  a  Song,'  with 
which  Mr  Stephens  opens  his  second  volume,  is 
typical  of  his  best  manner.  It  is  a  fine  and 
imaginative  piece  of  writing,  moving  in  clear  and 
continuous,  if  irregular,  rhythms.  Admirable  also 
are  some  of  the  short  poems  descriptive  of  Irish 
character ;  and  especially  apt  among  pieces  of 
this  kind  is  '  Danny  Murphy.'  To  the  gift  of 
vigour  Mr  Stephens  adds  a  vivid,  daring,  and 
singularly  original  imaginative  faculty,  reflected 
in  an  almost  equal  degree  in  his  verse  and  in  his 
unique  prose  book,  The  Crock  of  Gold, 

In  latter  years  Ireland  has  given  birth  to  a  larger 
number  than  England  of  women  who  reach  a 
creditable  level  of  poetic  attainment,  although, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  prevalence  of 
effusive  sentiment  and  carelessly  fluent  versifica- 
tion is  a  characteristic  shortcoming.  In  the  case 
of  those  who  have  fallen  under  the  spell  of  the 
modern  Irish  school  the  influence  is  little  more 
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than  superficial  and  scarcely  serves  to  bring  them 
within  the  main  current  of  a  national  conscious- 
ness. The  poetesses  are  distinguished  by  a  clinging 
to  that  homing  instinct  which  belongs  to  races 
born  to  the  little  margins  of  the  earth.  Combined 
with  a  touch  of  mysticism  a  large  part  of  the 
poetry  of  Ireland,  as  written  by  women,  is  inspired 
by  a  lingering  love  of  familiar  hills  and  valleys. 

Moira  O'Neill  (Mrs  Skrine)  is  remembered  by  a 
slender  volume.  Songs  of  the  Glens  of  Antrim  (1900), 
containing  twenty-five  short  poems  written  in 
the  dialect  of  the  Antrim  glens.  Moira  O'Neill's 
heart  was  with  men  and  women  of  the  soil ;  if 
she  sings  of  nature  it  is  nature  seen  through  the 
unsophisticated  vision  of  the  peasant.  For  the 
objective  or  for  metaphysical  abstractions  she 
cares  little.  These  poems  are  at  once  dramatic 
in  their  representation  of  differing  types  of  peasant 
life  and  intensely  subjective.  They  are  some- 
times gay  with  a  note  of  "  divilment,"  but  melan- 
choly is  never  far  absent.  When  not  remotely 
spiritual  Irish  poetry  reflects  drink,  sport,  and 
boisterous  diversions,  or  the  sadness  of  an  oppressed 
and  struggling  race.  Lever  and  Lover  have  long 
been  dead,  and  the  world  only  sings  drinking- 
songs  as  at  a  religious  function  in  which  it  has 
ceased  to  believe.  And  Irish  poetry  has  the 
melancholy  of  modern  disillusion.     Moira  O'Neill's 
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songs  are  poems  of  exile,  regret  or  longing,  expressed 
in  the  speech  and  with  the  thought  of  the  simple 
folk  of  the  land,  but  of  a  Celtic  people  who  naturally 
utter  their  thoughts  to  the  accompaniment  of 
poetical  imagery  and  see  the  common  events  of 
their  rough  lives  in  the  light  of  poetical  vision. 
The  beautiful  '  Corrymeela,'  the  plaint  of  an 
Irish  harvester  in  England,  is  now  well  known; 
and  hardly  less  simple  and  true  in  humanity  and 
pathos  are  '  The  Boy  from  Ballytearm '  and  '  A 
Song  of  Glennan.'  In  the  poetry  of  A.E.  the  love 
of  Irish  soil  is  a  strong  fervour,  with  Moira  O'Neill 
it  is  a  pensive  and  wistful  mood.  In  '  A  Song  of 
Glennan  '  the  labourer  torn  from  his  native  place 
utters  his  thoughts  and  regrets.  In  the  home 
glens  he  accepted  unthinkingly  the  accidents  of 
his  life — 

"  The  weary  wind  might  take  the  roof, 
The  rain  might  lay  the  corn  ; 
We'd  up  and  look  for  better  luck 
^  About  the  morrow's  morn." 

But  across  the  sea,  although  he  finds  himself 
"  quarely  better  fixed,"  he  succumbs  to  the  spirit 
of  the  modern  world — regrets  and  the  questioning 
mood. 

In  recent  years  Ireland  has  produced  no  singer 
of  the  simple  life  of  the  people  gifted  with  so  rare 
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and  fine  a  genius  as  Moira  O'Neill.  By  virtue  of 
the  simple  dignity  and  strength  of  her  art  she 
takes  her  place  but  little  below  Mr  W.  B.  Yeats 
and  A.E.,  the  two  chief  poets  of  the  Irish  literary 
group.  Her  lyrics  are  the  product  of  unforced 
poetic  genius ;  her  gaiety,  her  melancholy,  and 
sense  of  tragedy  are  entirely  inevitable  and  natural ; 
and  she  has  a  happy  gift  of  individualising  character 
in  song. 

No  poetess  has  reflected  more  beautifully  than 
Moira  O'Neill  the  love  of  Irish  soil;  no  Irish 
poetess  possesses  in  equal  measure  with  Miss  Eva 
Gore -Booth  the  genius  of  mystic  knowledge  and 
insight.  The  common  and  prevailing  character- 
istic of  all  her  later  volumes  is  a  mystic  vision  of 
life's  spiritual  significance.  This  is  most  clearly 
seen  in  the  second  and  the  best  of  her  books. 
The  One  and  the  Many  (1904),  in  which  under 
differing  aspects  and  in  separate  sequences  of 
poems  the  resolution  of  life's  incongruities  is  found 
in  the  one  dream  and  hope.  Neither  as  a  poetess 
nor  a  mystic  does  Miss  Gore-Booth  lean  only  upon 
her  emotions,  trusting  to  the  heart  divorced  from 
the  intellect,  like  many  of  her  Irish  sisters.  She 
is  a  student :  her  poems  reflect  the  thought  of 
Porphyry,  Heraclitus,  Plato,  Plotinus,  Paracelsus. 
She  goes  far  afield  ;  and  her  poems  reveal  a  mind 
which  has  made  the  mysticism  of  the  world  a 
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living  part  of  its  imaginative  faculty.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  Irish  literary  movement  and  the 
legendary  tales  of  Ireland  is  traceable  in  the 
dramatic  poems,  Unseen  Kings  (1904)  and  The 
Triumph  of  Maeve  (1905) ;  and,  among  shorter 
lyrics,  the  exquisite  '  Little  Waves  of  Breffny ' 
owes  its  inspiration  to  the  love  of  Ireland  ;  but 
it  is  in  her  mystical  volumes,  in  The  One  and  the 
Many  and  the  shorter  poems  of  The  Three  Resur- 
rections (1905),  that  Miss  Gore-Booth  most  surely 
finds  her  voice. 

The  Irish  element  in  the  writing  of  Nora  Hopper, 
Katharine  Tynan,  and  Mrs  Dora  Sigerson  Shorter 
is  accidental  rather  than  considered  and  deliberate. 
The  group  consciousness,  when  it  passes  beyond 
the  limits  of  family,  is  less  likely  to  kindle  the 
imagination  of  women  than  men,  and  the  spirit 
of  a  national  movement  in  Irish  literature  has 
only  touched  women  writers  fitfully.  Save  for  a 
strain  of  Celtic  sentimentality  and  the  occasional 
use  of  a  Hibernian  setting  or  dialect  there  is  little 
distinctive  of  race  in  the  volumes  of  the  three 
poetesses  just  named.  Nora  Hopper  (Mrs  Wilfrid 
Hugh  Chesson,  1871-1906),  the  most  abundantly 
endowed  of  the  three,  writes  with  truer  inspiration 
of  classic  theme  than  of  Irish  life.  Many  poems 
in  her  first  volume  of  verse.  Under  Quicken  Boughs 
(1896),  relate  to  Ireland  and  its  people  ;    but  it 
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is  in  poems  of  another  order,  in  '  Phseacia  '  and 
the  truly  beautiful  and  musical '  Nymph's  Lament ' 
that  she  attains  her  best.  Songs  of  the  Morning 
(1900)  and  Aquamarines  (1902)  contain  nothing 
on  the  same  plane.  The  thought  is  more  con- 
ventional, her  imagination  is  weaker,  her  taste 
has  not  altogether  improved  ;  and  there  is  not 
much  to  distinguish  these  volumes  from  the  great 
mass  of  miscellaneous  verse  which  continually 
pours  from  the  press. 

Mrs  Chesson  wrote  with  grace,  in  that  manner 
which  may  be  described  as  refined,  and  her  verse 
was  nearly  always  melodious.  But,  as  is  the  case 
with  Katharine  Tynan,  the  flow  is  too  easy ; 
there  is  a  treacherous  facility  in  the  expression  of 
little  thoughts,  little  impressions,  and  superficial 
emotions.  Under  Quicken  Boughs  is  her  one 
distinctive  volume,  containing  poetry  of  a  more 
imaginative  order. 

Katharine  Tynan  (Mrs  Hinkson,  b.  1861)  is 
never  possessed  by  the  moods  of  stronger  inspira- 
tion which  occasionally  visited  Nora  Hopper. 
Her  earlier  books  are  disfigured  by  many  lapses 
in  taste  and  style.  The  rhymes — ''  sweeter, 
glitter,  palace,  trellis,  sward,  herd  " — are  often 
inexcusable ;  and  she  is  sometimes  guilty  of  caco- 
phonies in  rhythm  and  music  which  go  far  to  ruin 
a  whole  poem.     The  Cuckoo  Songs  of  1894  showed, 
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however,  a  distinct  advance  upon  earlier  work. 
Especially  beautiful  in  this  volume  is  '  The  Sad 
Mother,'  which  rises  above  Mrs  Hinkson's  graceful 
sentimentality  to  a  note  of  pathos  which  is  true 
and  deep.  And  in  some  of  the  dialect  poems, 
notably  in  '  The  Train  that  Goes  to  Ireland,' 
in  New  Poems  (1911),  she  reaches  a  higher  level 
than  her  ordinary  manner.  But  there  is  little 
to  distinguish  from  each  other  the  many  volumes 
of  verse  she  has  published.  The  garden  in  spring 
or  winter,  birds  chirruping,  the  love  of  children, 
pieties  and  religious  observances,  these  form  the 
staple  of  Katharine  Tynan's  verse.  And,  with 
little  modification,  these  observations  apply  with 
equal  relevance  to  the  poetry  of  Dora  Sigerson 
(Mrs  Clement  Shorter). 

Mrs  Shorter's  writing  is  Celtic  not  only  in  its 
moods  of  melancholy,  of  tenderness,  and  of  joyous 
faith,  but  in  the  incoherence  and  formlessness 
which  attach  to  the  work  of  the  purely  romantic 
writer.  She  was  often  carelessly  prolix  and 
indefinite  ;  and,  further,  her  ear  was  curiously 
defective.  She  sometimes  failed  to  note  when 
she  was  passing  from  one  metre  to  another ;  and 
even  in  writing  common  measure  she  could  break 
down,  as  the  ballad  of  '  Earl  Roderick's  Bride  ' 
will  illustrate.  Only  too  often  she  suggests  a 
snatching  at  the  first  phrases  that  come  to  mind, 
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heedless     of     rhythms     and    even    sequence    of 
thought. 

In  1907  the  five  volumes  of  verse  she  had  already 
published  were  gathered  in  Collected  Poems  :  in 
1910  another  substantial  volume,  The  Troubadour 
and  Other  Poems,  appeared,  and  in  1912  New 
Poems.  It  was  when  she  wrote  of  action,  of 
pathos  and  tragedy  in  life,  in  such  poems  as  '  The 
Guardian  Angels,'  '  The  Six  Sorrows,'  '  Jeanne 
Bras,'  and  'A  Ballad  of  Marjorie,'  that  Mrs  Shorter 
was  at  her  best.  And  '  The  Man  who  Trod  on 
Sleeping  Grass '  may  be  mentioned  as  a  beautiful 
ballad  in  a  more  modern  form.  The  greater  part 
of  her  writing,  however,  does  not  reach  to  a  high 
standard  either  in  content  or  form.  Like  Katharine 
Tynan  and  Nora  Hopper  she  had  a  ready  gift  of 
slender  song,  but  of  intellectual  power  there  is 
little  evidence  and  her  judgment  was  untrust- 
worthy. 


CHAPTER  m 

IRISH   PLAYWRIGHTS 

The  last  century  had  almost  drawn  to  its  close 
when  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre  was  founded. 
In  the  initial  stages  of  the  project  Mr  Yeats  was 
supported  by  Mr  Martyn  and  Lady  Gregory, 
and  later  they  were  joined  by  Mr  George  Moore. 
In  1899  The  Countess  Cathleen,  by  Mr  Yeats,  and 
The  Heather  Field,  by  Mr  Martyn,  were  produced 
at  the  Antient  Concert  Rooms,  Dublin.  In  the 
following  year  Mr  Moore's  Bending  of  the  Bough 
was  staged,  and  in  1901  Dr  Hyde's  Twisting  of 
the  Rope,  the  first  play  to  be  produced  in  Gaelic. 
The  workers  in  the  movement  formed  themselves 
into  the  Irish  National  Theatre  Society  ;  and  in 
1904,  through  the  generosity  of  Miss  Horniman, 
they  were  put  in  possession  of  the  Abbey  Theatre, 
since  then  the  centre  of  Irish  playwriting.  The 
repertory  of  the  theatre  is  (or  was)  a  body  of 
drama  national  in  temper,  original  in  style,  in- 
spired with  poetical  image  and  metaphor,  a  drama 
which  has  no  close  counterpart  in  Europe  to-day. 
It  was  the  aim  of  the  Irish  Theatre  to  create  a 
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drama  not  cosmopolitan  and  realistic,  but  national, 
poetical,  and  humorous,  a  drama  which,  without 
pretence  of  the  higher  intellectualism,  rendered 
faithfully  the  pains  and  joys  of  simple  men  and 
women.  And  it  is  in  this,  the  reaction,  conscious 
or  unconscious,  against  the  European  dominaace 
of  Ibsen — ^that  the  drama  of  the  Irish  Revival 
is  remarkable  and  noteworthy.  The  preservation 
of  Irish  nationality  was,  as  Lady  Gregory  asserts, 
the  chief  end  of  the  Gaelic  League.  And  this  ideal 
has  given  to  the  Irish  dramatists  what  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  possessed  in  equal  measure : 
it  has  given  to  them,  and  not  only  to  Synge,  of 
whom  Lady  Gregory  uses  the  words,  "  fable, 
emotion,  style." 

Without  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr  Yeats  and  his 
chief  supporter.  Lady  Gregory,  the  Abbey  Theatre 
would  never  have  been  the  magnet  drawing  toward 
itself  so  much  writing  that  was  original  in  temper 
and  method.  They  have  not  only  written  for  the 
stage  of  that  theatre,  they  have  inspired  others  of 
a  younger  generation  to  gather  themselves  into  a 
group  animated  by  a  national  ideal. 

The  verse  dramas  of  Mr  W.  B.  Yeats  have  been 
noticed  briefly  in  the  previous  chapter.  Of  the 
plays  in  prose  Cathleen  ni  Houlihan  (1903)  is  not 
only  dramatically  the  most  successful  but  the  most 
distinctively   Irish   in   atmosphere.     The   thought 
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of  the  play  is  that  which  inspires  the  whole  of 
the  Irish  movement — Ireland  is  old  in  history  but 
young  in  spirit.  Although  Mr  Yeats 's  dialogue 
hardly  springs  from  the  characters  the  style  has 
charm  in  its  entire  simplicity.  And  this  alone 
relieves  the  obtrusive  didacticism  of  the  piece,  and 
shelters  the  allegorical  intention  which  is  thrust 
into  the  foreground. 

A  Pot  of  Broth  (1902)  is  merely  slight  farce  ; 
The  Hour-glass  (1903)  shows  the  wisdom  of  the 
Fool  who  believes  in  the  invisible  and  the  folly 
of  the  Wise  Man  who  believes  only  in  that 
which  may  be  seen  and  handled  ;  and  Where  There 
is  Nothing  (1903)  represents  chiefly  the  spiritual 
cravings  of  a  modern  man  disillusioned  with  the 
materialism  of  the  age.  The  world  of  spiritual 
vision  transcending  the  harsh  reality  of  common 
life  is  the  poet's  haven  of  refuge  from  "  fanciless 
fact." 

In  writing  for  the  stage  Mr  Yeats  has  been  more 
successful  in  verse  than  in  prose  ;  and  the  strength 
of  his  verse-plays  is  their  poetry,  not  their  action. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  good  dra-ma  can  be 
written  save  by  the  writer  who  finds  no  strange- 
ness in  contact  with  human  nature  in  the  rough, 
and  in  this  faculty  Mr  Yeats  is  weak.  Here,  as 
in  all  his  work,  his  inspiration  is  literary,  not  a 
direct   reading   from   the    common    stuff   of    life. 
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The  best  of  his  prose-plays  is  patently  allegorical ; 
the  others  are  of  interest  not  as  drama,  but  as 
illustrative  of  the  mood  and  thought  of  the  con- 
temporary Celtic  Revival. 

Among  those  who  wrote  plays  for  the  new  theatre 
in  its  tentative  beginnings  were  Mr  Edward 
Martyn  (b.  1859)  and  Mr  George  Moore  (b.  1853), 
and  both  were  destined  soon  to  fall  away  from 
the  inner  circle.  Although  he  possesses  flexibility 
of  ideas  Mr  Martyn  has  not  always  been  able 
to  use  his  gift  with  dramatic  effect ;  and  both  he 
and  Mr  Moore  are  by  temperament  and  experience 
out  of  touch  with  the  romance,  poetry,  mysticism, 
peasant-humour,  and  peasant-speech  which  are  the 
ground-work  of  the  folk-play  the  Irish  Theatre 
set  itself  to  produce.  Mr  Martyn  is  more  at  home 
in  representing  the  educated  and  middle  classes 
of  Ireland,  and,  in  consequence,  his  work  is  less 
distinctively  national.  Nevertheless  The  Heather 
Field  (1899),  one  of  the  first  plays  produced  in 
Dublin  under  the  auspices  of  the  new  movement, 
was  a  popular  success.  This  success  may  be 
attributed  to  the  excellent  construction  of  the 
piece  and,  consequently,  its  direct  appeal  to  the 
audience.  The  motif  of  Maeve  (1899)  is  the  same 
— Ireland's  choice  of  the  splendid  dream  in  place 
of  the  material  fact — ^but  this  symbolic  play  is 
far   withdrawn   from   the    everyday   character   of 
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The  Heather  Field.  In  his  first  play  Mr  Martyn 
showed  that  in  the  art  of  construction  he  was  a 
competent  student  of  Ibsen.  Although  the  re- 
lationship of  the  dialogue  to  the  characters  was 
insecure  The  Heather  Field  held  promise,  and  this 
might  have  been  no  more  than  a  limitation  of 
inexperience.  Unfortunately  he  fell  back  in  his 
later  work  upon  crude  sensationalism,  political 
propagandism,  or  the  drab  and  starved  method 
of  Ibsen.  Mr  Martyn  obviously  does  not  belong 
to  the  central  group  of  the  Irish  playwrights.  He 
has  learned  his  art  from  Ibsen,  and  his  plays  would 
be  as  successful,  neither  more  nor  less,  were  his 
scenes  laid  outside  Ireland. 

Mr  Moore,  the  disciple  of  the  French  realists, 
returned  to  Dublin  for  several  years  and  took 
his  part  in  the  work  of  the  Irish  Theatre,  in  the 
belief,  hardly  realised,  that  Ireland  held  more 
hope  for  the  dramatic  art  than  the  big  centres 
of  civilisation.  His  Bending  of  the  Bough  (1900) 
was  a  complete  re -writing  of  Mr  Martyn 's  Tale 
of  a  Town,  after  it  had  been  refused  in  its  earlier 
form.  It  is  a  colourless  production,  its  dialogue 
largely  in  the  air  and  devoid  of  local  character- 
istics— ^a  play  made  in  the  study  about  people 
whom  the  author  has  not  known  intimately.  And 
Diarmid  and  Grania  (1901),  in  which  Mr  Moore 
worked  in  collaboration  with  Mr  Yeats,  was  almost 
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foredoomed  to  failure.  In  the  realm  of  the  mythic 
and  the  legendary  Mr  Moore  is  not  at  his  ease, 
and  Mr  Yeats,  who  is,  has  been  overpowered  by 
his  collaborator.  With  this  play  his  direct  sup- 
port of  the  Irish  Theatre  with  his  pen  ceased. 
His  connection  with  the  Celtic  movement  was 
never  more  than  fortuitous,  and  to  discover  the 
true  genius  of  Mr  Moore  we  must  turn  to  him 
when  he  is  writing  in  other  veins  and  after  another 
manner. 

To  Lady  Gregory  (b.  1852)  the  repertory  of  the 
Abbey  Theatre  owes  its  best  caprices  and  farcical 
dialogues.  She  first  wrote  plays,  so  she  tells  us, 
to  relieve  audiences  who  were,  perhaps,  in  danger 
of  being  wearied  by  the  verse  and  romance  of 
A.E.,  Mr  Yeats,  and  Synge.  And,  although  she 
has  produced  historical  and  romantic  drama,  her 
best  work  for  the  stage  is  to  be  found  in  her  one- 
act  farces  and  dialogues.  A  laughable  irony,  a 
whimsical  misunderstanding,  or  an  ingenious  en- 
tanglement of  circumstance  is  the  plot-idea  upon 
which  rest  Spreading  the  News  (1904),  Hyacinth 
Halvey  (1906),  The  Jackdaw  (1907),  and  The 
Workhouse  Ward  (1908).  In  all  these  one-act 
plays  the  dexterity  of  the  dialogue,  the  neatness 
of  the  artifice,  the  dovetailing  of  the  misconception 
or  cross-purpose  have  the  perfection  of  an  effort- 
less feat  in  skilful  juggling,  a  combination  of  touch 
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and  sense  of  balance  that  could  in  no  wise  be 
bettered. 

Of  an  entirely  different  character  is  The  Gaol 
Gate  (1906),  a  tragic  little  sketch  of  the  helpless- 
ness of  two  poor  women,  a  mother  and  a  wife, 
who  discover  at  the  prison  door  that  the  man 
nearest  their  heart  has  been  executed.  Most 
beautiful  also  in  conception  is  MacDonougW s 
Wife  (1911),  which  tells  how  the  wandering 
musician  with  the  lament  of  his  pipes  drew  from 
the  fair  and  the  sheep-shearing  all  men  to  the 
grave  of  his  wife. 

Lady  Gregory's  genius  in  dramatic  writing 
shines  most  clearly  in  exaggerated  comedy  and 
farcical  dialogue.  When  she  essays  tragedy  she 
is  without  the  gifts  necessary  to  success  in  that 
form  of  drama  in  which  Synge  was  immeasurably 
beyond  all  his  contemporaries,  whether  in  Ireland 
or  England.  But  in  dialogue,  written  in  a  mood 
of  everyday  humour,  she  shows  an  economy  of 
word  and  phrase  that  is  admirable,  her  touch  is 
incomparably  light,  and  her  comedy  never  blunders 
against  our  powers  of  belief  in  the  probable. 

John  Millington  Synge  (1871-1909),  the  strongest 
and  most  original  genius  of  the  contemporary 
Celtic  Revival,  came  late  into  his  own  ;  and  four 
or  five  years  cover  that  period  of  his  productivity 
which  is  of  any  account.     In  the  Shadow  of  the 
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Glen  was  performed  at  the  Molesworth  Hall, 
Dublin,  in  1903,  and  early  in  1909  Synge  died  in 
a  private  hospital.  He  was  a  desultory  wanderer 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  until  discovered 
by  Mr  W.  B.  Yeats,  who  advised  him  to  "Go  to 
the  Aran  Islands.  Live  there  as  if  you  were  one 
of  the  people  themselves ;  express  a  life  that 
has  never  found  expression."  Synge  took  this 
advice,  and  for  the  next  few  years  habitually  lived 
part  of  his  time  on  Aran  studying  the  islanders  and 
making  notes  of  their  idioms  and  speech. 

In  the  study  Synge's  topographical  book,  The 
Aran  Islands  (1907),  will,  perhaps,  be  taken  off 
the  shelf  more  often  than  any  other  of  his  volumes  ; 
nevertheless  his  great  work,  and  the  word  great 
may  here  be  used  advisedly,  is  in  his  dramas, 
which  are  all  short.  In  1903  and  1904  two  one- 
act  plays.  In  the  Shadow  of  the  Glen  and  Riders 
to  the  Sea,  were  produced  in  Dublin  ;  three  three- 
act  plays,  The  Well  of  the  Saints,  The  Playboy  of 
the  Western  World,  and  Deirdre  of  the  Sorrows, 
followed  between  1905  and  1910  ;  and  The  Tinker's 
Wedding,  a  play  in  two  acts,  was  first  produced 
in  London  in  1909. 

That  Synge's  six  plays  were  a  great  and  notable 
event  in  the  story  of  English  dramatic  writing 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  In  his  work  four  great 
qualities  combine — ^the  faculty  of  dramatic  visual- 
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isation,  reverence  for  reality,  poetry  in  concept 
and  thought,  and  the  unexpected  in  style.  In  the 
permeating  of  drama  with  poetry  it  is  difficult 
to  think  of  anything  in  English  greater  or  more 
significant  than  The  Well  of  the  Saints,  Riders  to 
the  Sea,  and  Deirdre  of  the  Sorrows.  It  was  the 
belief  of  Synge  that  in  Ireland  ''for  a  few  years 
more  we  have  a  popular  imagination  that  is  fiery 
and  magnificent  and  tender,"  and  that  therefore 
it  was  possible  to  write  in  Ireland  a  drama  not  sick 
and  intellectual  like  the  drama  of  London,  Paris, 
and  Berlin,  but  a  drama  inspired  by  reality  and 
joy.  Joy  may  appear  a  curious  word  to  apply 
to  the  themes  of  Synge 's  plays — a  wife  driven  to 
a  frenzy  of  unrest  by  lack  of  companionship  in 
an  old  and  phlegmatic  husband,  the  mother  who 
mourns  her  sons  swallowed  by  the  sea,  the  halo 
surrounding  a  weak  stripling  who  thinks  he  has 
murdered  his  father,  the  harsh  tragedy  of  the 
Deirdre  legend — ^but  by  joy  Synge  meant  the 
strong  impulse  and  spirit  of  poetry  latent  in  emo- 
tional natures  uncorroded  by  the  conventions  of 
civilisation,  the  imagination  tender  and  fiery, 
whether  it  shows  itself  outwardly  in  ecstasy  or  in 
brooding  melancholy. 

In  the  mere  craft  of  the  dramatist  Synge  must 
yield  place  to  many.  Even  among  contemporary 
Irish  writers  Mr  Padraic  Colum  in  The  Fiddler's 
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House,  Mr  Mayne  in  The  Drone,  and  Mr  St  John 
Ervine  are  scarcely  a  whit  behind  Synge  in 
economy  of  dialogue,  clear  visualisation  of  char- 
acter, and  proportionate  spacing  of  their  matter. 
They  are,  however,  immeasurably  behind  him  in 
poetry,  in  the  power  to  render  atmosphere,  and 
in  individuality  of  style. 

The  style  adopted  by  Synge  for  the  dialogue  of 
his  drama  is  an  artifice,  although  he  professed  to 
use  no  words  which  he  had  not  heard  on  the  lips 
of  peasants,  to  write  in  the  idiom  of  the  man  who 
thinks  in  Gaelic  when  he  speaks  in  English.  But 
nobody  in  real  life  ever  talked  like  the  characters 
of  Synge.  The  sentences  are  too  rounded  and 
rhythmical  to  be  those  of  everyday  speech;  for 
Synge  was  not  led  astray  by  the  misleading  quest 
of  the  natural  in  stage  dialogue.  He  produced 
a  convention  combined  of  Elizabethan  English, 
the  English  of  the  Bible,  and  Gaelic  idiom  jostling 
each  other  ;  and  when  he  wrote  his  dramas  he 
thought  in  the  language  he  invented. 

Every  page  of  his  plays  shows  that  Synge 
understood  the  requirements  of  the  stage  ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  The  Well  of 
the  Saints,  he  is  at  his  best  in  the  shortest  pieces. 
In  The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  and  the  whole  of  the  third 
act  overweigh  the  introduction,  and  the  action  is 
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checked  without  any  of  the  compensation  offered 
by  the  common  antithesis  of  the  fourth  act  of  a 
Shakespearean  drama.  The  interest  between  the 
first  appearance  of  Old  Mahon  in  the  second 
act  and  the  discovery  of  the  runaway  son  in  the 
third  is  insufficiently  maintained.  In  Deirdre  of 
the  Sorrows  the  action  is  wanting  in  flexibility  and 
impetus. 

Of  the  three-act  plays  The  Well  of  the  Saints 
stands  first  in  poetry,  in  beauty  of  form,  in  sub- 
stantial humanity.  A  saint  with  a  can  of  holy 
water  restores  sight  to  two  blind  beggars,  Martin 
Doul  and  his  wife,  but  the  power  of  sight  only 
brings  disillusion.  The  man  sees  his  wife  for  a 
wrinkled  old  hag,  and  she  sees  him  stumpy  and 
ugly.  Further,  Martin  has  no  blindness  to  bring 
him  coppers  as  he  sits  idly  by  the  roadside.  For- 
funately  blindness  returns,  and  they  beg  piteously 
to  be  spared  when  the  saint  offers  once  more  to 
cure  them,  for  "  It's  ourselves  had  finer  sights 
.  ,  .  looking  up  into  our  own  minds."  In  the 
world  of  things  imagined  they  are  happy. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  The  Well  of  the  Saints 
bettered  in  any  respect.  In  its  spiritual  insight, 
its  psychology,  its  humour,  its  dialogue,  its  allegory 
which  yet  carries  no  obtrusive  message,  it  is  the 
greatest  thing  Synge  ever  wrote. 

Flawless  also  is  the  human  pathos  of  the  one- 
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act  Riders  to  the  Sea.  Old  Maurya  has  lost  the 
last  of  her  sons  in  the  sea  ;  but  she  knows  that 
''  no  man  at  all  can  be  living  for  ever,  and  we 
must  be  satisfied."  And  on  a  slightly  lower  level 
of  human  appeal  and  beauty  of  form  may  be  placed 
In  the  Shadow  of  the  Glen  and  The  Tinker's  Wedding, 

"  A  drifting  silent  man  full  of  hidden  passion  " — 
in  these  words  of  Mr  Yeats  we  have  the  key  to 
the  personality  of  Synge  and  the  character  of 
his  plays.  Impersonal,  brooding,  humorous,  with 
a  strange  twist  of  ironic  mysticism,  Synge  is  the 
one  writer  since  the  Elizabethan  age  of  England 
who  has  written  great  romantic  drama.  Wit, 
humour,  intellect  are  not  enough  to  satisfy  the 
soul  of  man  ;  and  the  many  failures  of  our  poets 
to  write  plays  in  verse  are  a  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  great  drama,  which  is  to  fill  the  soul, 
must  be  poetical.  In  verse  Synge  had  no  power  ; 
but  his  prose-plays  are  in  their  conception  life 
transfigured  by  poetry  ;  and  the  style  he  made 
to  himself  has  a  cadence  and  rhythm  which  com- 
municates all  the  pleasure  of  metre. 

The  work  of  the  younger  dramatists  of  the 
Abbey  and  Ulster  Literary  Theatres  shows  that  the 
world  has  been  too  much  for  the  Celtic  Revival. 
The  movement  has  learned  to  don  a  modish  garb, 
to  think  the  thoughts  and  speak  after  the  fashions 
of  the  towns.     The  drama's  need  of  joy  and  reality. 
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as  Synge  conceived  these  things,  has  lost  its  full 
meaning  for  Mr  Padraic  Colum,  Mr  T.  C.  Murray, 
Mr  Lennox  Robinson  and  Mr  St  John  Ervine. 
For  reality  they  have  substituted  realism,  for 
joy  dispassionate  observation,  till  there  is  little 
that  is  essential  to  distinguish  their  plays  from 
the  social  drama  of  Hauptmann,  Schnitzler,  Mr 
Galsworthy,  or  St  John  Hankin.  In  The  Fiddler's 
House  (1907)  Mr  Colum  has  written  a  play  touched 
with  romance,  yet  realistic  in  its  method  of  char- 
acter-drawing, and  a  play  which  shows  a  natural 
instinct  for  the  dramatic  setting  of  scenes  in  a 
tale.  Mr  Lennox  Robinson's  The  Crossroads 
(1909)  and  Patriots  (1912)  are  effective  satirically, 
natural  and  unforced  in  dialogue,  and  reveal  a 
fine  instinct  for  sharp  sketching.  Mr  St  John 
Ervine  can  write  with  admirable  directness, 
combine  elements  of  realism  and  excellent  humour, 
but  there  is  little  essential  connection  between  his 
method  and  the  earlier  aims  of  the  Abbey  Theatre 
If  we  are  to  judge  their  drama  by  its  aims  it 
may  readily  be  admitted  that  several  of  the  younger 
Irish  dramatists  have  done  remarkably  good  work. 
But  the  poetry,  the  romance,  the  brooding  passion, 
the  wistful  melancholy  of  Mr  Yeats,  Lady  Gregory, 
A.E.  and  ^Synge — where  are  these  ?  The  Abbey 
Theatre  was  the  outcome  of  a  well-defined  national 
and     artistic     impulse,     but     the     foster-mother 
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gathered  about  her  a  strange  brood  of  duckUngs, 
for  many  of  her  later  plays  are  no  more  national 
in  temper  or  Celtic  in  spirit  than  the  cosmopolitan 
drama  of  the  great  European  cities.  Their  colour 
may  be  local,  but  the  mood  of  the  authors  is  often 
realistic,  satirical,  detached.  The  death  of  Synge 
in  1909  may  be  counted  as  the  end  of  the  first  period 
of  the  Abbey  Theatre's  work ;  the  second,  if  it 
exists,  is  still  being  written.^ 

^  The  name  of  Lord  Dunsany  has  heen  omitted  from  this  short 
sketch  not  through  forgetfulness  or  an  inability  to  appreciate 
the  imaginative  strangeness  and  beauty  of  his  work,  but  because 
he  is  not  associated  with  the  peculiarly  national  characteristics 
of  the  movement  which  found  its  centre  in  the  Abbey  Theatre. 
He  sets  his  scenes  in  a  world  of  wonder  isolated  from  reality. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  Irish  Revival  was  already  falling  into 
a  decline  when  his  first-play,  *  The  Glittering  Gate,'  was  staged 
in  Dublin  in  1909.  The  plays  have  been  collected  in  Five  Plays 
(1914)  and  Flays  of  Gods  and  Men  (1917). 
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Dramatic  writing  is  of  three  kinds — ^that  in  which 
the  author  thinks  primarily  of  stage  effect,  that 
in  which  he  is  first  a  man  of  letters,  and,  lastly,  the 
class  of  enduring  drama  in  which  literary  and 
theatrical  expression  have,  in  legal  language,  a 
"  joint  and  several  "  value.  In  its  higher  reaches 
play -writing  gives  its  proper  pleasure,  and  has 
its  separate  yet  consonant  worth,  whether  as 
acted  or  read.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  play  that  could  be  read 
and  acted,  one  and  the  other,  without  loss  in  either 
case,  was  a  phenomenon  not  to  be  found.  In  the 
years  preceding  the  war  even  the  optimism  of 
Mr  John  Palmer  could  only  bring  him  to  describe 
contemporary  developments  as  a  "  movement 
which  has  brought  the  English  theatre  within 
measurable  distance  of  an  alhance  with  English 
letters  ;  "  and  Professor  Saint sbury  finds  modern 
drama  tolerable  only  from  a  seat  in  the  stalls. 
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It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  attempts 
of  Stephen  PhiUips  to  create  again  in  England 
poetic  drama  belong  to  the  story  of  poetry,  not 
drama  ;  and  others  before  him,  greater  poets  by 
far,  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Swinburne,  not  to 
name  lesser  men,  failed  to  bring  the  poetic  play 
back  to  the  stage.  In  England,  since  the  age  of 
Shakespeare,  poetical  drama  has  come  far  short 
of  success,  and  nearly  all  that  has  been  written 
has  now  only  the  severed  value  of  poetry  to  be 
read. 

For  nearly  forty  years,  during  the  middle 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  English 
theatre  lived  upon  melodrama  and  farce  adapted 
from  the  French.  Original  English  drama  ceased 
to  exist.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  the 
stigma  was  removed  by  the  wit  of  Oscar  Wilde  ; 
and  a  little  later  foreign  influences,  chiefly  coming 
by  the  way  of  Ibsen,  set  a  style  and  form  for 
younger  writers  with  ideas  and  gifts  of  expression 
— St  John  Hankin,  Mr  Bernard  Shaw,  Mr  Gals- 
worthy, Mr  Granville  Barker,  Stanley  Houghton. 
The  plays  of  these  writers  and  others  in  differing 
veins — Sir  James  Barrie,  Mr  Somerset  Maugham, 
Hubert  Henry  Davies — depend  upon  matter,  form 
or  expression,  not  upon  the  producer  or  the  actor ; 
they  have  therefore  a  quality^which^may  be 
enhanced  but  cannot  be  changed  by  the  theatre. 
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Sheridan,  however  produced,  would  still  have 
something  left  to  him  ;  and  no  acting  could  wholly 
destroy  the  wit  of  Lady  Windermere^s  Fan  or 
How  He  Lied  to  Her  Husband, 

In  a  sense  the  influence  of  Wilde's  comedies 
has  been  greater  than  their  deserts.  As  drama, 
brilliant,  paradoxical,  self-conscious,  they  are  a 
diploma  example  of  the  wreck  of  art  upon  theory. 
And  this  Wilde  had  the  wit  to  see,  for  he  admitted 
that  his  plays  were  not  good.  In  stagecraft  they 
are  weak,  though  written  at  a  time  when  Wilde 
might  have  learned  of  Ibsen  ;  and  they  contain 
little  true  character- drawing,  for  epigram  is  dis- 
tributed indiscriminately  to  nearly  all  the  char- 
acters. The  practice  at  its  worst  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  third  act  of  Lady  Windermere's 
Fan  (1892).  The  scintillation  of  epigram  between 
the  four  men  who  are  talking  in  Lord  Darlington's 
rooms  is  like  nothing  so  much  as  an  accident 
among  fireworks  ;  although  this  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  human  of  Wilde's  plays.  The  figures 
of  Lord  Windermere  and  Mrs  Erlynne  have 
greater  verisimilitude  than  most  of  his  types. 
The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest  (1895)  is  brilliant 
and  actable,  but  all  the  characters  are  puppets. 
A  Woman  of  No  Importance  (1893)  illustrates 
Wilde's  contempt  for  or  ignorance  of  stagecraft. 
The   longueurs  of   the  dialogue  lead  lamely  and 
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haltingly,  without  pretence  of  dramatic  action, 
to  the  crisis.  An  Ideal  Husband  (1895)  with  its 
theme — the  honoured  public  servant  who  dis- 
covers that  his  youthful  crime  is  about  to  be 
divulged — is  more  dramatic  ;  but  the  plot  is  ill- 
conducted,  and  even  the  saving  grace  of  brilliance 
has  largely  departed  from  this  play  which  was 
being  performed  at  the  time  of  Wilde's  downfall. 

Wilde's  comedies  held  London  spell-bound  and 
brought  the  author  wealth  and  fame.  They  can 
always  be  played,  just  as  Sheridan  is  always 
actable,  but  in  neither  case  have  we  comedy  of 
the  first  order.  The  humour  lies  in  inessentials. 
Wilde  held  that  men  and  women  differ  from  each 
other  only  in  accidents  ;  and  in  this  belief  his 
comedies  were  written.  The  truth  is,  conversely, 
that  accidents  may  vary  in  time  and  place,  while 
in  any  given  time  and  place  they  are  approxim- 
ately the  same  for  all,  but  that  the  character  of 
individual  men  and  women  is  outside  time  and 
place  and  their  own  control — and  in  this  region 
lies  the  source  of  drama.  Wilde's  plays  are  based 
upon  a  shallow  theory,  and  his  character-drawing 
is  therefore  negligible.  Nevertheless  his  comedies 
worked  a  great  change ;  for  Wilde  wrote  in  spoken 
English  and  not  the  jargon  which  had  become 
the  familiar  manner  of  the  stage.  Furthermore 
his   puppets,   though  their  relationship   with  the 
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living  type  was  often  slight,  were  no  marionettes 
of  the  theatre,  they  represented  a  personal  reading 
of  the  social  world.  With  all  their  faults  Wilde's 
comedies  were  native  to  himself,  sincere  in  a  per- 
verse way,  and  they  had  their  effect  in  abolishing 
comedy  manufactured  by  rote. 

After  Wilde  it  was  difficult  for  any  younger 
writer  to  fall  back  upon  the  stereotyped  theatrical 
manner  ;  but,  as  with  Sheridan,  there  was  some- 
thing too  personal  in  the  gifts  of  the  author  to 
admit  the  likelihood  of  a  direct  following.  The 
flash  of  wit  and  turn  of  epigram,  the  sense  of  style, 
and  the  appearance  of  half-cynical  trifling  which 
covers  a  rather  variable  quality  of  deeper  feeling, 
are  not  mere  matters  of  craft  which  can  be  acquired. 
The  apprentice  may  improve  his  methods  by  study- 
ing, say,  Ibsen  and  St  John  Hankin,  but  he  is 
not  likely  to  go  far  by  an  industrious  reading  of 
Oscar  Wilde.  Mr  Somerset  Maugham's  (b.  1874) 
plays  are  the  only  successful  example  of  comedy 
in  the  same  manner. 

Mr  Maugham's  characters  in  Lady  Frederick 
(1907)  do  not  scintillate  as  brilliantly  as  Wilde's, 
but  they  are  witty  as  indiscriminately  and  with 
as  little  relevance  to  character.  The  play  was 
one  of  his  great  successes  ;  but  Penelope  (1909) 
and  Caroline  (1916)  were  better  comedies,  the 
characters  were  more  realistic,  and  the  straining 
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for  aphorism  was  less  evident.  In  several  of  his 
later  plays,  The  Land  of  Promise  (1914)  is  an 
example  in  point,  Mr  Maugham  takes  himself 
more  seriously,  inveighing  against  the  manners 
and  vices  of  the  social  world  ;  and  the  change  is 
probably  due  to  the  influence  of  didactic  dramatists 
like  Mr  Galsworthy  and  Mr  Shaw.  But  Mr 
Maugham  is  well  able  to  hold  his  own  and 
write  with  something  of  his  own  manner,  for 
The  Land  of  Promise,  which  contrasts  the 
manners  of  the  old  country  with  the  way  of 
life  in  a  Canadian  shack,  is  a  fine  and  truthful 
human  comedy. 

But  Mr  Maugham  is  more  himself  when  he  resists 
the  temptation  to  inform  or  instruct,  content  to 
portray  the  life  of  his  day  in  a  spirit  of  pure  comedy, 
or  in  professed  farce.  In  the  latter  form  he  is 
eminently  successful ;  he  can  rely  on  his  dialogue 
alone  to  excite  laughter,  and  is  independent  of  a 
resort  to  buffoonery  or  absurd  situation.  Although 
a  rapid  he  is  a  careful  worker,  and  the  least  of  his 
pieces  shows  a  consciousness  of  form  and  style. 
If  Lady  Frederick  represents  the  somewhat  naive 
methods  handed  on  by  Wilde  he  can  write  more 
realistically  in  his  later  plays.  He  is  never 
strikingly  original ;  he  works  with  other  dramatists 
before  him  and  with  one  eye  upon  his  public  ; 
his  aphorisms  upon  life  are  not  many,  successive 
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plays  take  up  and  repeat  the  best  of  them.  But 
he  has  humour,  wit,  and  style,  and  in  the  skilful 
construction  of  his  dialogue  he  is  only  rivalled 
by  one  or  two  of  the  Irish  playwrights.  His 
sympathy  with  men  and  women  for  their  own 
sake  is  not  strong  ;  he  uses  his  characters  as  pivots 
for  dialogue  and  action,  content  if  they  are  suffi- 
ciently true  to  escape  being  wire-pulled  puppets 
or  exaggerated  examples  of  realism. 

More  important  by  far  as  an  influence  during 
recent  years  upon  the  English  theatre  was  the 
gradual  mastery  of  Ibsen.  In  the  early  'seventies 
Mr  Gosse  introduced  him  to  England,  explaining 
his  plays  and  the  greatness  and  significance  of 
his  genius  ;  but  it  was  to  the  ordinary  reader  and 
to  the  man  of  letters  that  Mr  Gosse  offered  his 
introduction.  Translations  of  his  plays  began  to 
appear  ;  yet  in  this  country  he  remained  a  name 
and  little  more  for  another  twenty  years.  Before 
the  end  of  these  years  Mr  Archer  did  battle  for 
Ibsen ;  the  Independent  Theatre  played  him : 
and  at  last,  in  1893,  no  less  than  six  of  his  plays 
were  produced  in  London.  The  year  may  be 
taken  to  date  a  new  stage  in  the  story  of  English 
drama.  Ibsen's  influence  is  chiefly  significant  of 
three  things — b,  simpler  and  more  direct  stage- 
craft, an  unreasoning  worship  of  the  baldest  prose 
and    a    drab    representation    of    life's    monotony, 
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and  an  intellectual  revolt  against  the  accepted 
in  life  and  religion.  In  individual  dramatists 
this  influence  took  its  separate  courses ;  but  by 
nearly  all  romance  was  shunned,  and  the  play 
became  realistic,  intellectual,  busied  with  the 
latest  and  most  modern  topics,  and  sometimes 
tangled  with  entirely  undramatic  psychological 
intricacies.  Chief  among  writers  of  the  new  order 
were  and  are  St  John  Hankin,  Mr  Bernard  Shaw, 
Mr  Galsworthy,  Mr  Granville  Barker,  and,  at  a 
slight  remove,  others,  Mr  Arnold  Bennet,  Mr  Gilbert 
Cannan,  Miss  Githa  Sowerby,  Mr  B.  M.  Hastings, 
may  be  named. 

Even  the  older  and  more  established  writers 
fell  into  line  with  the  new  movement.  Modifica- 
tions in  the  manner  of  writing  of  Sir  Arthur  Pinero, 
Mr  Henry  Arthur  Jones  and  Sidney  Grundy  are 
indicative  of  the  change  which  was  coming  over 
the  face  of  the  theatrical  world.  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero  in  The  Second  Mrs  Tanqueray  (1893)  and 
Mr  Henry  Arthur  Jones  in  Mrs  Dane's  Defence 
(1900)  touched  up  the  older  melodrama  with  a 
new  veneer  of  realism,  and  succeeded  in  attract- 
ing audiences  which  were  becoming  accustomed  to 
the  intellectual  drama.  But  neither  persisted  long 
in  his  effort  to  adapt  the  old  style  to  the  new 
drama  which  came  from  Norway,  a  land  hitherto 
unsuspected  in  the  playwright's  geography.     After 
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a  few  years  they  were  content  to  drop  back  into 
the  older  manner  and  even  into  the  writing  of 
unblushingly  theatrical  farces. 

By  others  it  was  held  that  drama  in  England 
was  fully  capable  of  following  the  model  set  in 
Scandinavia  and  abolishing  from  the  stage  what- 
ever was  not  an  exact  copy  of  events  in  the  house 
and  street.  This,  in  part,  was  the  impossible 
ideal ;  but  the  new  impulse  communicated  itself 
in  differing  ways  to  individual  playwrights  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  several,  most  notably  that  of 
Mr  Bernard  Shaw,  in  cultivating  the  belief  that 
as  Ibsen  had  used  drama  to  instruct  the  nation 
in  manners  and  morals  this  was  the  chief  function 
of  the  theatre.  Ibsen  once  protested,  and  truly, 
that  he  had  been  more  a  poet  and  less  a  social 
philosopher  than  most  people  were  ready  to  recog- 
nise. But  of  this  protest  little  notice  has  been 
taken.  The  enduring  greatness  of  Ibsen  lies  not 
in  his  stagecraft,  not  in  his  bald  dialogue,  not  in 
his  didactic  propensity,  but  in  that  deep -founded 
current  of  poetry  and  mysticism,  which,  even  in 
his  prose  dramas  of  social  life,  he  has  been  un- 
able altogether  to  obscure.  As  a  poet,  unhappily, 
Ibsen  has  made  little  impression  upon  contem- 
porary drama.  He  has  been  understood  as  an 
intellectualist,  a  prophet,  a  naturalistic  painter 
of  life,  and  it  is  thus  conceived  that  he  has  been 
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a  dominant  force  in  moulding  the  younger  drama- 
tists of  the  day. 

When  Mr  Bernard  Shaw  (b.  1856),  the  young 
Irishman,  came  up  to  London  the  lodestar  of 
efficiency  began  to  shine  upon  him,  and  with  it 
came  his  socialism,  his  active  membership  of  the 
Fabian  Society,  his  conversion  to  a  belief  that 
society  could  be  saved  from  its  confusions  and 
untidiness,  made  neat,  orderly,  and  efficient.  Ever 
since  he  has  desired  to  furbish  the  world  to  a  high 
polish.  He  learned  also  to  abhor  romanticism 
and  idealism,  which  dim  the  brilliant  gloss  pro- 
duced by  the  hard  rub  of  logic  and  facts.  Idealism 
he  pronounces  "  only  a  flattering  name  for  romance 
in  politics  and  morals "  ;  and  romanticism  he 
regards  as  no  more  than  the  cant  of  those  who 
do  not  possess  normal  sight.  Unconsciously  and 
with  simple-minded  sincerity  he  joined  the  little 
army  of  those  who  question  what  is  simply  because 
it  is,  and  not  because  it  has  been.  Because  Darwin 
and  Huxley  were  too  much  with  the  world  he 
derided  science  for  the  inartistic  magnitude  of 
its  lies  ;  and  he  declared  the  practice  of  medicine 
a  modern  witchcraft.  With  a  curious  blindness 
to  analogy  he  was  able  to  accept  the  unrelated 
statistics  of  the  Fabian  Society,  while  he  rejected 
religion  and  biology  without  which  they  have 
little  meaning  and  scarcely  any  importance.     Mr 
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Sidney  Webb  has  preached  the  gospel  of  salvation 
by  force  of  actual  facts  patiently  collected  and 
carefully  tabulated — before  these  new  tables  of 
the  law  thrones  and  principalities  of  inefficiency 
and  wastefulness  will  one  day  crumble  to  the  dust. 
And  in  the  formation  of  Mr  Shaw's  mind  as  a 
prophet  and  a  writer  of  plays  the  Fabian  Society, 
directed  by  the  mathematical  gospel  of  Mr  Sidney 
Webb,  has  been  a  strong  influence. 

Not  literary  expression,  not  even  characterisa- 
tion does  Mr  Shaw  consider  the  chief  thing,  but 
the  lesson  conveyed  by  drama.  Upon  his  theory 
a  drama  is  an  acted  tract — ^the  lesson  the  audience 
carries  away  is  the  important  matter.  "  I  write 
plays  with  the  deliberate  object  of  converting  the 
nation  to  my  opinions."  And  if  by  morality 
we  understand  no  more  than  a  congruity  with 
established  manners  and  customs,  then  Mr  Shaw 
may  fitly  be  described  as  ''  a  specialist  in  immoral 
and  heretical  plays."  "  My  reputation,"  he  says, 
"  has  been  gained  by  a  persistent  struggle  to  force 
the  public  to  reconsider  its  morals." 

Widowers'  Houses  (1892)  is  an  illustration  of 
the  theory  upon  which  he  proposed  to  write.  It 
is  definitely  a  play  with  a  moral  purpose,  for  it 
is  an  indictment  of  the  thousands  of  worthy  and 
complacent  people  who  live  comfortably  upon 
independent  incomes  without  troubling  to  inquire 
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how  these  incomes  are  made.  Widowers^  Houses 
is  a  genuine  problem  play  ;  for  it  raises  a  problem 
and  does  not  lay  it  with  any  clearly  constructed 
alternative.  Mrs  Warren's  Profession,  which  fol- 
lowed it,  was  equally  a  play  of  moral  intention. 
The  ineptitude  of  the  ban  laid  upon  it  by  the  censor 
passes  belief.  The  underlying  idea  is  akin  to 
the  thought  of  Widowers'  Houses.  A  young  girl, 
carefully  shielded,  learns  the  story  of  her  mother's 
past.  The  treatment  of  a  hateful  subject  is  serious, 
and  as  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (April, 
1905)  declared  with  justice  :  "  A  play  with  a  finer 
moral  determination  than  Mrs  Warren's  Profession 
has  not  been  produced  in  Europe  during  the  last 
twenty  years." 

The  plays  named  above  were  printed  in  a  volume 
of  Plays  Unpleasant,  together  with  a  companion 
volume  of  Plays  Pleasant  (1898).  In  the  latter 
collection  came  Arms  and  the  Man,  described  by 
Brandes  as  "  a  masterpiece,  whether  it  is  considered 
from  the  psychological  or  the  purely  theoretical 
point  of  view."  Upon  the  stage  it  has  proved 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  Mr  Shaw's  plays. 
Probably  it  has  generally  been  taken  for  farcical 
comedy  and  thoughtlessly  accepted  by  the  majority 
of  every  audience  which  has  seen  it  performed. 
Its  witty  satire  upon  the  fictitious  glory  of  war 
and  the  romantic   idealism   of   women   has   been 
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disregarded,  and  the  success  of  the  play,  in  a 
popular  sense,  lies  in  the  ease  with  which  any  serious 
intention  it  possesses  may  be  passed  over  and  a 
good  play  left  when  all  Shavian  ideas  and  doctrines 
have  been  eliminated.  Within  the  same  covers 
came  Candida,  the  author's  greatest  success, 
whether  we  have  regard  to  the  technique  and  art 
of  the  piece,  its  character-drawing,  or  the  direct- 
ness of  its  exposition  of  ideas.  Candida  is  true 
drama  and  not  clever  journalism  adapted  to  the 
stage,  as  so  many  of  Mr  Shaw's  plays  tend  to  be. 
Its  chief  characters,  Morell,  clergyman  and  Christian 
Socialist,  Candida,  his  wife,  and  Eugene  March- 
banks,  the  dreamy  poet,  are  among  the  best  and 
most  convincing  of  Mr  Shaw's  delineations  of 
the  individual.  The  whole  play  is  a  sincere, 
human,  and  truthful  piece  of  work,  dramatically 
conceived  and  carried  through.  It  is  the  one 
play  in  which  Mr  Shaw's  failure  with  women  is 
not  apparent.  Candida  and  Proserpine  Garnett 
are  both  convincing. 

After  this  Mr  Shaw's  besetting  disease  of  talk 
for  its  own  sake,  often  in  complete  divorce  from 
the  characters,  gained  steadily  upon  him.  In 
Man  and  Superman  (1905),  which  hardly  purports 
to  be  a  play  in  the  ordinary  sense,  this  may  be 
forgiven.  The  whole  resolves  itself  into  dialogue 
which  cannot  be  rendered  effectively  on  the  stage  ; 
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and  the  long  argument  in  the  third  act  between 
Don  Juan,  the  Devil,  and  the  Statue,  may  be  read 
apart  from  the  play  without  loss,  if  with  a  con- 
sciousness that  the  ideas  might  have  been  given 
more  effectively  in  another  form.  The  play  as 
a  whole  embodies  a  favourite  thesis  of  the  author, 
that  in  the  "  sex  business  "  woman  pursues  and 
man  is  the  prey. 

From  this  date  forward  the  plays  tend  to  fall 
into  one  of  two  classes — splays  of  satirical  dialogue 
without  action,  or  plays  of  undisguised  buffoonery 
sharpened  with  wit.  In  the  former  class  may  be 
placed  John  BulVs  Other  Island  (1904),  which 
satirises  English  misconception  of  Ireland  and,  in 
consequence,  the  English  character,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  ridiculous  in  Mr  Shaw's  eyes,  and 
The  Doctor's  Dilemma  (1906),  vigorous  satire  upon 
the  medical  profession  ;  in  the  later  Fanny's  First 
Play  (1911),  an  amusing  play  in  lighter  mood, 
with  an  induction  and  epilogue  in  which  dramatic 
critics  are  satirised,  and  Pygmalion  (1914),  which  is 
excellent  farce.  Heartbreak  House  (1919),  his  last 
play  of  any  length,  is  an  almost  complete  collapse 
into  banal  and  laboured  humour,  but  faintly  re- 
deemed by  any  saving  grace  of  wit  or  probability. 

After  he  had  been  discovered  abroad,  Mr  Bernard 
Shaw  was  for  long  years  a  prophet  without  honour 
in  his  own  country.     The  dramatic  critic  belittled 
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the  art  of  his  plays  ;  the  audience  at  the  theatre 
was  either  shocked  or  disincHned  to  take  him 
seriously.  His  plays  were  comparatively  little  seen 
in  London  till  a  series  was  produced  at  the  Court 
Theatre  in  1905-6.  But  Mr  Shaw  has  long  ceased 
to  shock  the  middle  classes.  Whether  his  ideas 
have  become  agreeable  or  not  the  manner  of  them 
is  well  known,  and  since  1905,  the  year  of  Man 
and  Superman,  he  has  not  written  anything  which 
carries  forward  his  propaganda  or  adds  intrinsically 
to  the  importance  of  his  work  ;  and  public  opinion 
has  divided  itself  into  the  beliefs  that  either  Mr 
-  Shaw  is  tremendously  in  earnest,  or  that  he  does 
not  care  to  be  intelligible  and  merely  laughs  at 
himself.  The  theory  which  holds  that  he  is  an 
obscure,  paradoxical,  and  unintelligible  writer  is 
difficult  of  confirmation.  Never  was  the  meaning 
of  any  writer  more  unmistakable.  Of  the  sincerity 
and  purposefulness  of  Mr  Shaw's  writing  there  can 
be  no  manner  of  doubt.  In  his  plays,  essays, 
prefaces,  and  tracts  he  has  given  himself  without 
stint  to  the  conversion  of  the  country  to  his  own 
opinions ;  and  his  opinions  embody  themselves 
in  outward  guise  in  a  society  which  has  joy- 
fully, or  unwillingly,  accepted  a  rule  of  thumb,  a 
society  governed  by  cold  intellect,  un weakened  by 
romanticism,  idealism,  or  sentiment. 

Thus   it   follows  that   Mr   Shaw  sees   life   and 
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portrays  it  in  his  drama  through  the  mists 
of  Fabian  theory  and  argument.  His  temper  is 
matter-of-fact  :  his  emotions,  and  he  is  not  without 
them,  are  cowed  by  an  aggressive  intellect.  There 
is  no  room  in  his  world  for  that  kindliness,  simple 
affection,  bright-eyed  or  tearful  sentiment  which 
do  most  to  redeem  life  and  save  human  existence 
from  the  intolerable.  In  consequence  he  uses 
his  people  as  exponents  of  ideas  ;  and  the  habit 
has  grown  upon  him,  till  in  several  of  his  later 
plays  the  dialogue  has  lost  all  character  and  in- 
dividuality, resolving  itself  into  a  tossing  from 
mouth  to  mouth  of  a  contention  between  advanced 
notions  and  shocked  prejudices.  Each  drama  is 
written  to  elucidate  a  thesis,  which  is  stated  in 
a  lengthy  preface  of  greater  interest  and  com- 
posed with  greater  cogency  than  the  play.  His 
characters,  therefore,  only  too  often  remain  as 
tags  to  everyday  topics.  Nobody,  it  is  true,  would 
deny  dramatic  insight  and  the  gift  of  sincere 
characterisation  to  the  author  of  Candida  and 
Mrs  Warren's  Profession ;  but  even  these  suffer 
from  that  credulous  modernity  and  faith  in  the 
vulgar  illusions  of  the  actual  which  overpower 
the  humanity  of  the  greater  part  of  Mr  Shaw's 
drama  and  distort  it  into  the  clever  young  man's 
journalism  given  a  new  garment.  In  later  years 
the  prefaces  are  the  chief  matter,  and  the  plays 
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follow  as  an  illustrative  comment :  and  the  pre- 
faces are  merely  exceedingly  good  journalism. 
The  plays,  likewise,  are  acted  leaders,  introducing 
the  special  theories  of  a  party.  They  thus  lack 
artistic  restraint.  The  exaggerations  in  character- 
drawing  and  management  of  the  action  are  as 
preposterous  as  the  worst  of  Dickens  and  Ibsen, 
and  less  illusive. 

Mr  Granville  Barker  (b.  1877)  has  written 
comparatively  little,  and  the  slow  elaboration 
of  his  manner  betrays  a  constant  reference  to  the 
best  models  of  realistic  and  psychological  drama. 
When,  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Vedrenne,  he  gained 
control  of  the  Court  Theatre  the  plays  he  preferred 
to  produce  were  those  of  Mr  Shaw,  St  John 
Hankin,  Ibsen,  Galsworthy,  Hauptmann,  and 
Schnitzler.  His  own  plays,  like  those  of  Mr  Shaw, 
are  really  novels  on  the  stage.  The  Voysey  In- 
heritance (1905)  depicts  the  inheritance  by  Edward 
Voysey  and  other  members  of  the  family  of  debts 
incurred  by  the  elder  Mr  Voysey,  who  has  swindled 
his  clients  of  their  money.  It  offers  a  curiously 
interesting  picture  of  perturbations  in  the  minds 
of  different  members  of  the  family ;  but,  as  it 
began  in  the  middle  of  the  story,  it  breaks  off 
without  development  and  nothing  is  left  to  us. 
Waste  (1907)  turns  upon  the  discovery  of  an  in- 
trigue   which    injures   the   career   of   an   aspiring 
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politician.  The  Madras  House  (1910)  has  scarcely 
any  narrative  or  dramatic  movement  that  can  be 
stated — ^it  is  a  picture  of  middle-class  people 
connected  with  a  large  metropolitan  drapery 
establishment. 

In  these  plays  Mr  Barker  is  at  little  pains  to 
dramatise  any  of  his  themes  :  a  minutely  intel- 
lectual psychology  is  his  purpose,  and  we  are  led 
to  suspect  that  he  would  have  succeeded  better 
had  he  cast  them  in  the  form  of  a  novel. 
The  narrative  contained  in  the  stage  directions 
and  descriptions  of  character  is  frequently  more 
illuminating  than  the  dialogue.  Thus,  when  we 
are  told  of  Dr  Wedgecroft  that  he  "  squeezes 
Miss  Trebell's  hand  with  an  air  of  fearless  affection 
which  is  .  .  .  not  the  least  lovable,"  and  of  Mr 
Brigstock  that  he  is  "  as  agitated  as  his  wife,  and 
as  he  has  no  nervous  force  to  be  agitated  with 
is  in  a  greater  state  of  wretchedness,"  we  conceive 
the  whole  character  of  the  individual  in  either  case. 
More  is  told  us  here  than  in  all  the  dialogue 
or  dramatic  movement.  In  direct  narrative  and 
in  impersonal  description  Mr  Barker  would  prob- 
ably have  been  completely  successful.  The  tense 
psychological  atmosphere,  the  length  of  the 
dialogue,  the  introduction  of  unrelated  discussions 
on  political  and  social  topics,  the  absence  of 
movement,  make  the  plays  difficult  of  representa- 
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tion.  Further,  they  are  comparatively  passion- 
less ;  the  tension  is  coldly  intellectual  and  apt 
to  leave  the  audience  jaded.  Mr  Barker  pores 
over  his  characters  with  the  exact  patience  of 
the  bacteriologist  in  his  laboratory  ;  Mr  Galsworthy 
analyses  with  the  matter-of-factness  of  the  practis- 
ing barrister ;  Mr  Shaw  imports  his  own  personality 
into  every  situation. 

Already  the  name  of  St  John  Hankin  (1869- 
1909)  appears  to  be  fading  from  common  memory, 
which  is  a  pity,  for  both  dramatically  and  in  a 
literary  sense  his  plays  are  noteworthy.  Although 
a  few  years  older  than  Mr  Granville  Barker  his 
appearance  as  a  dramatist  came  later.  His  first 
successful  play.  The  Return  of  the  Prodigal,  was 
produced  by  the  Vedrenne-Barker  management  at 
the  Court  Theatre  in  1905. 

St  John  Hankin  based  his  writing  upon  a  theory, 
and  a  theory  in  which  he  believed  with  fervour. 
He  excluded  all  sentiment  and  sham ;  he  had 
no  sympathy  with  ecstatic  moralities  and  ideals, 
holding  with  Butler  that  the  perfectly  virtuous 
man  was  as  offensive  to  God  as  the  unrighteous 
and  wicked  man  who  erred  too  far  on  the  other 
side.  His  drama  is  the  drama  of  uncompromising 
realism,  his  philosophy  of  life  a  cynical  common 
sense.  The  prodigal  who  arises  and  comes  home 
to  his  father,  after  wasting  the  thousand  pounds 
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with  which  he  was  packed  off  to  Australia,  displays 
no  spirit  of  repentance.  He  regards  it  as  a  matter 
of  temperament  and  circumstance  that  his  father 
and  elder  brother  prefer  to  live  respectably  at 
home  and  work  hard  at  the  factory  amassing 
wealth.  For  the  prodigal  this  is  impossible  ;  his 
nature  forbids  it.  His  father  has  brought  him 
into  the  world  ;  he  demands  a  yearly  allowance 
for  doing  nothing — and  gets  it. 

The  motives  of  the  other  plays  are  similar 
in  general  character.  Lady  Denison,  who  adopts 
and  puts  into  practice  the  charitable  and  phil- 
anthropic schemes  of  the  idealist,  Basil  Hylton, 
discovers  that  she  opens  the  gate  to  misdemeanours 
and  embarrassing  complications  without  benefiting 
anyone.  Pride  of  race  and  generations  of  tenure 
on  one  spot  have  weakened  the  strength  and  will- 
power of  individual  members  of  a  family.  The 
daughter  who  chooses  to  be  a  mother  without 
marrying  and  to  earn  her  living  by  keeping  a 
hat  shop  in  London  is  better  morally  than  her 
unadventurous  and  weak  relatives  who  stay  at 
home.  The  latter  is  the  plot-idea  of  The  Last 
of  the  De  Mullins  (1908),  as  an  example  of  merciless 
realism  St  John  Hankin's  pattern  play. 

If,  as  a  rule,  there  is  too  little  passion  in  St  John 
Hankin's  writing.  The  Last  of  the  De  Mullins  differ- 
entiates itself,  because  in  it  Hankin  was  obviously 
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constrained  to  utter  himself  ;  and  for  a  like  reason 
The  Return  of  the  Prodigal  is  but  little  inferior  to 
it  in  force  and  dramatic  intensity.  The  subject 
of  The  Charity  that  Began  at  Home  (1906)  does  not 
easily  admit  of  forcible  character-drawing,  and 
the  play  is  the  least  successful  of  his  works.  The 
Cassilis  Engagement  (1907)  was  the  most  popular 
of  his  plays  because  it  was  the  least  rebellious, 
and  it  is  also  excellently  adapted  to  lively  repre- 
sentation on  the  stage.  Nevertheless  in  theme 
and  humour  it  is  less  characteristic  of  Hankin 
than  anything  of  equal  length  he  wrote. 

Hankin's  plays  have  given  him  a  place  in  the 
English  world  of  letters  which  is  scarcely  likely 
to  be  lost.  His  stagecraft  is  admirable ;  his 
dialogue  is  a  pattern  of  prose-dialogue  for  drama 
of  modern  life.  He  makes  no  mistake  in  being  too 
brilliant  or  too  witty,  nor  does  he  strain  with  Ibsen 
and  some  of  his  followers  at  prosaic  dullness 
below  the  level  of  middle-class  drawing-rooms. 
His  men  and  women  talk  as  they  would  talk, 
their  thoughts  come  in  an  unforced  sequence,  and 
the  dialogue  flows  with  natural  ease.  If  there  be 
any  serious  fault  in  Hankin's  work  it  is  that  he 
is  too  detached,  too  analytical,  too  aloof  from  his 
characters.  And,  therefore,  in  the  more  serious 
crises  of  life  he  misses  his  way.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions  his  characters  do  not  spring  into  fire 
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when  they  ought.  But  the  coldly  impersonal 
note  of  his  drama  may  be  largely  explained  by 
the  ill-health  which  troubled  him  for  many  years. 
One  cause  of  Ibsen's  success  with  the  average 
audience  which  thinks  but  is  not  intellectual 
over-much,  was  his  incessant  modernity,  his 
constant  discussion  of  such  questions  as  sex- 
relationship,  woman's  position  in  the  social  scale, 
the  place  of  idealism  in  politics,  the  disease  of 
nervous  hysteria,  and  that  host  of  other  embarrass- 
ments which  trouble  us  more  than  they  did  our 
forefathers.  The  types  Ibsen  continually  repro- 
duced, the  neurotic  and  half-educated  girl  who 
is  married  too  early,  the  conventional  clergyman, 
the  demagogue,  the  dreamy  idealist,  are  they 
not  peculiarly  with  us  ?  And  herein  Mr  Gals- 
worthy (b.  1867)  has  followed  in  Ibsen's  footsteps. 
He  is  an  interpreter  of  Anglo-Saxon  modernity, 
denouncing  our  evil  ways,  especially  our  class- 
distinctions  and  the  selfish  warfare  between  labour 
and  capital.  And,  like  Ibsen,  Mr  Galsworthy 
strives  to  be  impartial,  detached,  analytical ; 
like  Ibsen  he  has  been  accused  of  pessimism  because 
he  sees  the  sorrow  of  life  as  well  as  its  joy  ;  but 
he  is  colder  than  Ibsen,  his  humour  is  as  meagre, 
and  he  is  without  Ibsen's  fervour  and  poetic 
genius.  Ibsen  has  united  naturalism  and  poetry 
in  Rosmersholm  and  The  Lady  from  the  Sea  ;   often 
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when  least  we  expect  it  the  gleam  of  poetry  lightens 
his  prose  world.  For  Mr  Galsworthy  naturalistic 
and  poetic  prose-drama  are  "  situate  far  apart  "  ; 
he  is  not  only  incapable  of  welding  them,  he  can 
only  write  reahstic  drama.  He  presents  on  the 
stage  the  clash  of  character  with  character,  the 
war  of  the  classes,  the  struggle  of  the  poor  and  the 
rich,  and  he  never  depresses  the  beam  of  justice 
with  his  own  finger.  As  a  dramatist  he  is  note- 
worthy, but  he  is  never  the  great  artist,  for  he 
is  never  lost  to  himself,  and  the  highest  art  is 
ever  unconscious  arising  out  of  the  depths  of  man's 
being  from  a  region  unexplored  by  the  artist 
himself. 

The  importance  of  Mr  Galsworthy's  work  in 
modern  drama  does  not  lie  in  its  artistic  power, 
but  in  its  moral  implication  and  the  ethical  force 
of  the  author.  That  "  '  The  Moral '  is  the  keynote 
of  all  drama  "  is  the  chief  article  of  his  faith ;  and 
by  this  he  means  neither  a  moral  which  is  a  pro- 
pitiatory dramatisation  of  a  code  approved  by 
nine-tenths  of  the  audience,  nor  the  code  by 
which  the  author  himself  lives,  but  a  moral  with- 
out any  immediate  practical  purpose,  left  to 
the  deduction  of  the  individual  from  a  faithful 
and  undistorted  presentation  of  things  as  they 
are  for  their  own  sake — in  a  word,  the  ethical 
method  of  Shakespeare.  This  is  Mr  Galsworthy's 
o 
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working  theory,  and  sometimes  he  comes  but 
Httle  short  of  it.  In  The  Silver  Box  (1906),  Strife 
(1909),  and  Justice  (1910),  conscious  as  we  are  that 
Mr  Galsworthy  is  a  thinker  with  views  of  his  own, 
these  views  are  only  apparent  as  they  are  shadowed 
forth  by  a  cold  and  impartial  presentation  of  life. 
Justice  is  kinder  to  the  rich  man  than  his  poorer 
brother,  labour  suffers  more  than  wealth  in  the 
warfare  of  the  industrial  world,  the  kindly  phil- 
anthropist is  at  once  a  laughing-stock  and  an 
example  to  the  world,  these  and  other  morals  may 
be  read  in  Mr  Galsworthy's  plays,  but  he  makes 
no  attempt  to  indoctrinate  his  audience  by  methods 
which  all  are  quick  to  resent  unless  the  doctrine 
be  also  their  own. 

Strong  and  unwavering  sincerity  in  a  writer, 
absorbing  his  whole  nature  and  dominating  every 
thought,  will  produce  work  of  impressive  quality, 
although  he  be  devoid  of  the  higher  gifts  of 
expression.  Mr  Galsworthy's  significance  lies  in 
his  sincerity.  He  is  painfully  aware  of  the  many 
evils  done  under  the  sun  ;  and  he  comes  as  a 
reformer  and  philanthropist.  But  he  is  wanting 
in  a  stronger  faith  ;  the  burning  hope  which  has 
animated  greater  reformers  is  not  his  ;  his  world 
is  uniformly  grey.  None  of  his  plays  is  hopeful; 
and  the  dramatic  last  act  of  Justice,  ending  in 
utter  desolation  and  misery,   is  characteristic  of 
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his  thought  and  attitude.  But  uninspiring  and,  in 
one  sense,  uninspired  as  is  Mr  Galsworthy's  drama, 
it  is  strong,  realistic,  and,  above  all,  it  has  no  taint 
of  the  theatre.  No  faintest  suspicion  of  stagey 
effect  clings  to  a  single  one  of  his  plays.  They  are, 
to  use  his  own  epithet,  "  photographic  "  drama. 

Mr  Galsworthy,  Mr  Bernard  Shaw,  Mr  Granville 
Barker,  and  St  John  Hankin  are  typical  examples 
of  the  influence  of  Ibsen,  working  itself  out  toward 
a  drama  of  modern  life  which  shall  avowedly 
treat  of  those  social  and  economic  questions  which 
vex  the  world.  They  are  on  the  stage  what  Mr 
H.  G.  Wells  is  in  fiction  ;  and  the  culmination  of 
the  tendency  is  found  in  Mr  Galsworthy's  plays, 
which  reject  every  device  accepted  as  axiomatic 
by  the  older  dramatists,  of  whom  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero  may  be  regarded  as  representative.  Mr 
Galsworthy  transfers  his  people  from  the  office, 
the  home,  the  street,  to  the  stage,  modifying 
nothing  save  to  compress  and  arrange,  in  order 
clearly  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  audience  to 
that  question  of  the  day  which  is  the  business  of 
the  play.  Mr  Shaw  and  Mr  Galsworthy  are  little 
concerned  with  individual  men  and  women  for 
their  own  sake ;  they  are  commentators  upon 
practical  problems.  Their  drama  is  not,  therefore, 
a  drama  which  makes  its  appeal  as  a  work  of  art 
which  custom  cannot  stale. 
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But,  even  before  the  war,  there  were  signs 
that  the  vein  of  the  social  and  economic  problem 
play  had  been  overworked.  Younger  playwrights, 
even  those  who,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  are  to 
be  named  "  realists,"  began  to  abandon  the  pose 
of  the  demagogue  and  social  reformer,  to  embrace 
again  in  drama  the  unchangeable  problems  of  the 
individual  life — work  and  ease,  hunger  and  full- 
ness, the  relationship  of  man  and  woman  in  the 
simplest  terms,  of  the  old  and  the  young,  friend- 
ship, love  and  hate.  In  these  writers  the  influence 
of  Ibsen  was  not  absent,  but  the  impress  of  other 
ideals  appears,  including  that  of  the  Irish  school 
of  dramatists  ;  and  an  effort  was  made  to  carry 
drama  away  from  the  centre  and  provincialise  it. 
Miss  Horniman,  with  the  advantages  of  her 
Manchester  Repertory  Company,  gathered  to- 
gether a  band  of  young  writers  for  the  stage  who 
turned  to  the  use  of  dialect ;  and  later  came  the 
Liverpool  and  Birmingham  Repertory  Companies. 

Stanley  Houghton  was  the  most  noteworthy  of 
the  younger  dramatists  of  the  north  who  used 
dialect ;  and  among  other  northern  dialect  writers 
are  Miss  Githa  Sowerby  and  Mr  Harold  Brighouse, 
Mr  Masefield  has  also  made  a  liberal  use  of  dialect 
in  his  plays  ;  but  his  characters  belong  to  Gloucester- 
shire. Stanley  Houghton's  early  death  was  a  loss 
to  the  theatre,  for  he  dramatised  effectively  the 
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Lancashire  life  he  knew.  His  humour  was  entirely 
natural,  and,  moreover,  it  was  the  humour  of  a 
man  who  had  pondered  life,  who  saw  its  margin  of 
laughter  in  the  moment  he  painted  its  tragedy  and 
sorrow  with  uncompromising  definition,  obscuring 
nothing.  Furthermore  the  realism  of  his  method 
was  never  the  realism  of  the  dispassionate  observer 
whom  we  recognise  in  St  John  Hankin  and  Mr 
Granville  Barker ;  there  was  in  his  nature  a 
simplicity,  an  unpretending  modesty  and  earnest- 
ness which  gave  fire  and  strength  to  his  best 
writing.  And  in  Mr  Masefield's  plays,  in  com- 
bination with  a  realism  which  often  seems  savage, 
we  have  the  restoration  to  drama  of  a  sense  of 
poetry,  the  adventure  and  the  romance  of  life. 

A  change  toward  a  broader  ideal  was  noticeable 
before  the  war  ;  and  now  the  plays  of  satirical 
or  academic  realism,  of  a  photographic  exactness, 
which  ruled  a  few  years  since,  seem  far  away. 
They  belong  to  another  world,  the  economic 
problems  and  social  conditions  they  debated  are 
no  longer  quite  the  same  :  as  they  relied  too  much 
upon  the  passing  scene,  and  often  too  little  upon 
the  heart  of  man,  they  wear  already  a  strange 
and  unfamiliar  guise. 

There  are  exceptions  to  every  generalisation. 
St  John  Hankin  was  not  a  propagandist ;  and, 
although  his  vision  was  narrow,  his  first  interest 
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was  not  with  theories  but  with  individual  men 
and  women.  Of  Mr  Somerset  Maugham  there  is 
much  left  to  us,  while  he  still  continues  to  write 
excellent  comedy  and  farce  in  the  old  vein.  And 
Sir  James  Barrie,  if  he  is  significant  of  nothing 
in  modern  drama  that  can  be  defined,  has  a  charm, 
a  grace,  and  an  unexpected  turn  of  humour  in 
which  he  stands  by  himself.  His  gift  is  a  poetic 
fancy,  rather  than  imagination,  and  this  gift  has 
found  its  perfect  expression  in  the  beautiful 
child's  fantasy,  Peter  Pan  (1904).  Quality  Street 
(1903)  which  tells  the  love-story  of  the  daring 
soldier  and  the  tired  schoolmistress  with  a  graceful 
sentimentality  and  pathos,  is  typical  of  his  manner 
when  he  treats  of  the  ordinary  world.  And 
Hubert  Henry  Davies,  who  died  during  the  war, 
wrote  well.  His  hold  upon  reality  was  not  always 
strong,  and  sometimes  the  needs  of  the  stage  appear 
to  have  been  too  much  for  him ;  but  he  could 
be  tender  without  being  weak,  he  could  bring 
light,  sweetness,  and  poetry  into  his  representa- 
tion of  ordinary  men  and  women. 
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THE  NOVEL 

It  has  been  predicted  that  the  novel  has  seen  its 
day  and  must  decHne.  This  despair  has  no  neces- 
sary justification,  although  it  is  intelligible  in  the 
face  of  the  immense  number  of  novels  falling 
from  the  press,  like  leaves  from  trees  in  autumn, 
and  as  little  distinguishable  from  each  other.  It 
is  as  probable  that  the  great  novels  remain  to  be 
written.  The  recommendation  of  mediocre  fiction 
is  that,  more  easily  than  any  other  form  of  the 
literary  art,  it  wins  its  brief  day  of  popularity 
before  it  is  consigned  to  oblivion.  Each  season 
brings  its  epoch-making  books,  which  yield  to 
others  in  the  season  that  follows.  Only  a  few 
novels  in  any  century  can  have  meaning  a  hundred 
years  after  they  are  written.  Five  or  six  English 
novelists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  the  most, 
should  be  known  to  any  ordinarily  well-read  man, 
and  perhaps  seven  or  eight  belonging  to  the  nine- 
teenth. Where  are  the  novels  of  Wilkie  Collins 
and   William  Black  ?     The   snows   of  yester-year 
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are  more  fresh  to  the  memory  of  all  but  the  few. 
These  are  gone,  or  nearly,  for  they  created  nothing 
out  of  the  unknown. 

The  fact  that  the  writing  of  the  novel  seems 
to  call  for  no  special  knowledge,  no  scholarship, 
no  training,  has  led  to  an  inrush  of  the  second-rate 
and  incompetent.  But  this  argues  nothing  against 
a  novel  by  a  Fielding  or  a  Tolstoi.  There  is  as 
much  difference  between  Anna  Karinina  and  any 
one  of  the  many  hundreds  of  the  season's  novels 
at  the  library  as  there  is  between  Othello  and  a 
bad  melodrama.  Nor,  because  it  seems  easy,  is 
there  any  need  to  dismiss  the  novel  as  the  lowest 
of  all  the  forms  of  art.  Every  sincere  expression 
of  thought  and  emotion  is  legitimate,  whatever 
the  form  chosen.  What  fails  to  be  art  may  be 
good  craftsmanship  ;  and  most  novels  are  this 
and  no  more. 

In  the  last  half-century,  or  rather  more,  the 
novel  is  plainly  distinguished  from  the  fiction  of 
the  preceding  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  by 
two  changes — ^a  notable  gain  in  technique  and 
an  increasing  solenmity  with  which  the  novelist 
takes  himself  and  his  work.  The  tyro  of  to-day 
would  blush  to  be  found  guilty  of  those  weak- 
nesses in  the  conduct  of  narrative  into  which  Scott, 
Hugo,  and  Thackeray  lapsed  with  magnificent 
unconsciousness   of   committing   offence.     In   the 
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mere  matter  of  form  and  construction  the  chief 
influence  for  good  (and  sometimes  for  evil)  came 
from  France.  To  describe  Balzac  as  a  master 
of  form  would  be  impossible  ;  but  there  is  in  him 
a  concentration  which  distinguishes  his  writing 
from  that  of  his  great  contemporaries,  George 
Sand  and  the  elder  Dumas.  They  wrote  to  the 
bidding  of  passing  impulses,  poetically,  romantic- 
ally ;  Balzac,  possessed  by  the  French  passion  for 
analysis  and  arrangement,  sketched  out  the  vast 
outlines,  never  completely  to  be  filled  in,  of  La 
ComSdie  Humaine.  Incohate  as  is  the  whole,  it 
is  still  a  vision  of  order  ;  and  his  influence  in  his 
own  country  and  in  this,  in  the  direction  of  an 
analysed  study  of  the  social  economy,  in  the  creation 
of  the  novel  of  atmosphere,  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated. To  Henry  James  he  was  "  the  master  of 
us  all." 

The  first  of  the  masters  of  form  for  form's  sake. 
Prosper  Merimee,  came  a  little  later.  He  and 
Gautier,  followed  by  Guy  de  Maupassant,  made 
the  short  story  as  it  is  still  understood  and  written. 
Of  all  the  forms  of  fiction  the  short  story  calls 
for  the  highest  endowment  of  artistic  faculty  in 
the  author,  and  it  is,  therefore,  despite  the 
immense  opportunities  afforded  by  the  plethora 
of  modern  magazines,  seldom  compassed  with 
success.    Then   came   Flaubert,    who   was   saved 
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from  sterilising  his  art  by  the  original  vice  of 
romanticism,  from  which  he  was  never  wholly 
delivered  despite  high-minded  devotion  to  the 
practice  of  realism,  artistic  form,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  mot  propre.  Nevertheless  Madame  Bovary 
is  a  boundary  mark  in  the  story  of  European 
fiction.  Beyond  and  above  all  differences  the 
influence  of  Flaubert  is  traceable  in  the  brothers 
de  Goncourt,  Daudet,  Maupassant,  and,  to  carry 
the  story  near  to  our  foreground,  in  Pierre  Loti 
and  Anatole  France.  The  lesson  of  the  French 
novel,  principally  as  exemplified  in  the  work  of 
Balzac,  Flaubert,  Maupassant,  and  Zola,  crossed 
the  channel  and  re-appeared  in  the  fiction  of  Oscar 
Wilde,  Mr  George  Moore,  Hubert  Crackanthorpe, 
Henry  Harland,  George  Egerton,  and,  after  their 
own  bent  and  manner,  in  Mr  Henry  James  and 
Mr  Thomas  Hardy. 

Even  before  their  coming  the  tide  had  turned. 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot  wrote  novels 
much  as  they  had  been  written  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  a  leisurely,  lengthy,  and  easy-going 
manner.  Charlotte  Bronte,  however,  evolved  in 
Jane  Eyre  and  Villette  the  novel  of  narrow  range, 
which  projected  its  interest  on  two  or  three  figures, 
the  other  characters  serving  as  a  curtain  against 
which  the  chief  actors  stood  in  relief.  The  credit 
of  directing  Charlotte  Bronte's  aims  in  fiction  can 
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hardly  be  given  to  the  French  realists  :  her  venture 
was  an  independent  leading  of  her  genius  ;  but 
unintentionally  she  was  a  forerunner  of  changes. 
New  ideals  in  the  art  of  construction,  concen- 
tration, compression,  style,  chiefly  borrowed  from 
France  and  sometimes  worked  in  a  manner 
peculiarly  English,  mark  a  break  which  separates 
the  fiction  of  the  earlier  and  the  latter  half  of  the 
century. 

The  influence  of  French  models,  and  chiefly  of 
French  realistic  methods,  found  a  typical  exem- 
plification  in  the  early  novels  of  Mr  George 
Moore.  In  these  he  anticipated  the  aims  and 
ideals  of  younger  writers,  many  of  whom  found 
encouragement  and  opportunity  with  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Yellow  Book  ;  for  the  editor,  Henry 
Harland,  was  strongly  imbued  with  the  French 
spirit,  although  with  its  delicacy,  gaiety,  and  love 
of  beauty  in  form  rather  than  its  tendency  to 
logic  and  exactness.  In  this  group,  among  the 
naturalists  in  the  following  of  Maupassant  and 
Zola,  the  best  work  was  done  by  Hubert  Crackan- 
thorpe  and  George  Egerton  (Mrs  Golding  Bright). 

Mr  (ieorge  Moore,  in  his  early  books,  the  most 
notable  example  of  English  discipleship  to  Zola, 
has  suffered  with  his  master,  for  of  recent  years 
Zola  has  fallen  into  the  slough  of  discredit.  And 
Mr  Moore  has  been  his  own  detractor  ;    for,  im- 
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portant  as  were  his  early  novels,  his  later  work, 
when  he  had  embraced  new  enthusiasms,  is  in 
literary  quality  on  a  higher  plane.  The  story  of 
his  life  is  marked  by  several  changes  of  front. 
He  began  to  write  novels  under  the  influence  of 
a  profound  admiration  for  Zola ;  in  course  of 
time  Zola  was  dispossessed  and  Balzac  came  to 
his  own,  and  there  followed  the  novels  of  atmo- 
sphere, at  least  partly  influenced  by  Balzac, 
Evelyn  Innes  and  Sister  Teresa ;  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Irish  movement  caught  him  and  he  wrote 
poetic  fiction  in  The  Lake  and  personal  confession 
in  the  spirit  of  romantic  disillusion  in  the  discursive 
medley  of  Hail  and  Farewell.  The  moods  and 
beliefs  of  Mr  Moore  have  changed  many  times, 
but  each  mood  and  faith  has  been  shaped  by  a 
temperament  personal  to  himself,  betraying  no 
indefiniteness.  In  a  last  analysis,  whatever  his 
phase  and  mood,  and  despite  any  recantation  of 
his  past,  Mr  Moore  is  the  disciple  of  the  period 
when  he  first  tried  his  hand  at  fiction  and  the 
influence  of  Zola  was  in  the  ascendant.  When  a 
young  man  he  found  little  in  contemporary  English 
writers,  though  he  asserts,  deceiving  himself,  that 
to  Marius  the  Epicurean  he  owed  "  the  last  temple  " 
of  his  soul.  He  has  since  burned  incense  at  other 
altars  in  other  temples,  and  with  equal  fervour ; 
but  beneath  the  changes  the  mingling  of  clear- 
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sighted  criticism  and  personal  prejudice  has  altered 
little  in  its  character.  The  tireless  egoism  of  Mr 
Moore,  his  sensitiveness  to  external  influences,  his 
scepticism  of  any  enthusiasms  save  his  own,  and, 
finally  of  these,  his  dislike  for  the  domestic  literature 
of  his  age,  his  devotion  to  France,  his  discovery 
that  no  great  literature  has  been  written  by  Roman 
Catholics  since  the  Reformation — ^these  have  re- 
mained the  same. 

A  Mummefs  Wife,  written  during  Mr  Moore's 
apprenticeship  to  Zola,  is  a  sordid  and  dreary  tale, 
and  Mr  Moore  follows  his  master  even  to  the 
neglect  of  style  ;  but  the  power  of  the  book  there 
is  no  gainsaying.  The  very  baldness  of  the  style 
is,  perhaps,  an  advantage  in  depicting  scenes  so 
shabby,  threadbare,  and  unpleasing.  Although  in 
many  respects  it  is  imitative  copy,  with  Zola 
and  Flaubert  carefully  remembered  on  each  page, 
it  has  a  force  and  directness  in  gaining  effects 
which  the  author  has  never  wholly  reached  again. 
Esther  Waters  brought  Mr  Moore  greater  fame,  but 
the  book,  as  a  whole,  is  far  from  being  as  well- 
knit,  the  background  of  the  story  and  the  heroine 
tend  to  drift  apart  and  interest  in  the  subordinate 
characters  is  insufficiently  maintained. 

With  Esther  Waters  Mr  Moore  closed  his  first 
period  as  a  novelist.  In  the  later  stages,  briefly 
indicated    above,    his    characterisation    becomes 
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more  complex  and  elaborate,  he  no  longer  relies 
on  the  hard  and  inflexible  line.  His  manner 
changed,  but  not  altogether  the  man,  for  the  young 
student  of  the  French  realists  was  constantly- 
intruding  ;  and  the  best  of  his  work  when  he  came 
in  touch  with  Mr  W.  B.  Yeats  and  the  Irish  school 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  reaction  rather  than  an 
attraction. 

Mr  Moore  has  lived  long  enough  to  be  regarded 
by  the  younger  generation  as  belonging  to  a  past ; 
and,  further,  the  variety  of  his  work  and  his  detach- 
ment from  literary  coteries  do  not  make  for  wide 
recognition.  Since  he  first  began  to  write,  theories 
and  ideals  in  fiction  have  changed  more  than  once, 
and  not  least  with  Mr  Moore  himself.  But,  differ- 
ent as  have  been  the  aims  by  which  he  has  been 
actuated,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  even  without 
the  help  of  title-pages,  to  recognise  his  publica- 
tions for  the  work  of  one  hand.  He  shapes. his 
new  methods  and  enthusiasms  by  a  single  mould, 
as  statuettes  of  identical  form  may  be  cast  in 
different  metals.  If  for  many  years  he  has  not 
been  a  popular  and  influential  author  his  later 
work  is  in  true  literary  quality  on  a  higher  level 
than  the  early  realistic  novels  commonly  associ- 
ated with  his  name,  distinctive  as  they  were  and 
beyond  the  range  of  other  men.  And,  again, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  he  is  not  only  a 
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realist,  but  also  a  descendant  of  French  writers  of 
the  novel  as  an  art  for  its  own  sake.  The  tide 
was  setting  with  him  when  he  began  as  a  young 
man,  and  the  gifts  of  craftsmanship,  style,  and 
lucidity  he  brought  to  his  task  combined  to  give 
him  a  wide  influence,  for  there  is  something  in 
his  own  assertion  that  he  has  been  a  writer  for 
writers  and  not  for  the  general  publid.  In  the 
years  of  drought  following  the  decline  of  the  great 
Victorian  novel  Mr  Moore  appeared  not  only  as  the 
forerunner  of  the  newer  fiction,  but  as  a  novelist 
who  endures  well  the  scrutiny  of  comparison  with 
any  who  have  begun  to  write  since  his  youth. 

As  with  the  difference  between  classicism  and 
romanticism,  the  tendency  to  see  life  in  hard 
outline  is  often  as  much  a  matter  of  temper  as 
of  any  literary  influences  or  artistic  deductions  ; 
and,  again,  environment  and  circumstance  may 
be  credited  with  as  much  as  inherited  opinions 
or  an  acquired  faith.  George  Gissing  (1857-1903),  a 
few  years  younger  than  Mr  Moore,  and  another 
sign  of  the  times,  was  a  severe  realist  chiefly  as  a 
result  of  unhappy  experience.  The  best  of  his 
later  writings,  the  delightful  and  personal  Private 
Payers  of  Henry  Byecroft,  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  had  his  lot  been  cast  in  pleasant  places  he 
would  never  have  written  The  Nether  World  and 
New  Grub  Street,     It  may  even  be  doubted  whether 
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he  would  have  troubled  himself  with  the  writing 
of  novels,  an  occupation  never  very  near  his 
heart.  To  the  end  he  bore  a  grudge  against  life  : 
he  was  the  student  and  solitary  condemned  to 
manufacture  fiction  for  money,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, despite  the  high  quality  of  his  work, 
the  best  in  him  is  hampered  by  an  absence  of  true 
sympathy  for  the  grey  lives  he  describes.  He 
was  thorough,  patient,  and  a  close  observer. 
Many  pages  show  him  the  artist,  not  merely  the 
classical  scholar  gone  astray  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  pages  of  dull  narrative, 
when  he  writes  without  inspiration  and  evidently 
without  pleasure.  After  reading  only  a  few  pages 
of  Gissing  nobody  could  mistake  him  for  the 
writer  of  commercial  fiction  ;  but  there  are  large 
tracts  in  every  book  which  leave  us  unexhilarated 
and  wearied.  The  evident  characteristics  of 
Gissing's  writing  are  its  independence,  absence  of 
pretence,  and  thoroughness.  If  he  has  little 
humour  and  few  graces,  he  is  equally  without 
petty  faults  and  weaknesses.  He  is  above  the 
suspicion  of  exaggerating  and  making  dark  merely 
for  the  sake  of  effect.  What  he  sees  he  transcribes 
patiently  and  slowly,  sometimes  with  a  laborious- 
ness  that  is  unnecessary  and  tiresome,  but  he 
never  descends  to  sentiment  or  attempts  an  appear- 
ance of  strength  by  violent  methods. 
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If  the  hard  outHne  of  Gissing  may  be  attributed 
to  the  author's  unhappy  Hfe,  Mr  Arnold  Bennett, 
who  comes  later  and  falls  well  within  the  twentieth 
century,  is  an  example  of  the  realist  who  appears 
to  be  so  chiefly  as  a  matter  of  temperament.  And 
his  more  ambitious  novels  take  their  place  naturally 
with  the  best  that  has  been  written  in  fiction 
during  the  early  years  of  the  century.  He  has 
also,  with  a  disarming  frankness,  written  not  a 
little  purely  commercial  fiction  for  the  sake  of 
other  books  into  which  he  has  put  the  best  of 
himself.  The  first  unit  of  his  series  of  novels 
drawing  upon  life  in  the  pottery  district  of  Stafford- 
shire was  Anna  of  the  Five  Towns,  But  better 
far  are  The  Old  Wives'  Tale,  Clayhanger,  and  Hilda 
Lessways,  In  these  he  has  reflected  forcibly  the 
life  of  a  cramped  and  isolated  area.  His  potters, 
artisans,  mechanics,  printers,  drapers.  Bethel 
ministers,  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  live 
in  dull  squares,  smoke-grimed  streets,  and  filthy 
alleys,  but  within  that  range  their  experience  is 
an  experience  common  to  humanity. 

Mr  Bennett  is  versatile,  remarkably  prolific, 
he  has  wit  and  humour,  he  is  observant  of  types, 
classes,  and  individuals,  he  is  gifted  with  a  power 
of  endowing  his  characters  with  abounding  life 
in  a  degree  which  reminds  us  of  Dickens  whom 
he    has    decried.      But    these    varied     gifts,    the 
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multiple  kinds  of  work  he  produces,  are  not  knit 
into  any  positive  unity  by  force  of  personality 
or  singleness  of  purpose.  He  cannot  place  himself 
at  a  distance  from  his  people  in  order  to  see  the 
meaning  of  their  lives.  He  is  apparently  uncon- 
scious that  there  is  something  greater  beyon.d  the 
life  of  the  individual.  And,  consequently,  his 
picture  of  life,  wonderfully  true  as  it  seems,  is 
only  true  within  limits  :  poetry  and  idealism  are 
almost  absent,  though  not  wholly,  for  of  these 
there  is  a  trace  in  Clayhanger. 

Another  tendency,  partly  linked  with  the  im- 
portation of  the  realistic  novel  from  France  and 
the  propagandist  play  from  Scandinavia  and 
Germany,  but  far  from  being  a  new  device  in  this 
country,  has  latterly  revived  in  full  strength — 
the  use  of  the  novel  as  a  pulpit.  It  is  obvious 
that  nearly  all  great  novels  must  have  an  ulterior 
consequence  beyond  either  the  mere  story  or  the 
drawing  of  the  characters  ;  the  adaptability,  the 
elasticity  of  the  form  has  led  to  its  adoption  by 
many  as  a  means  of  speaking  to  their  age.  But 
the  degree  and  method  may  vary  from  the  plane 
of  Tolstoi  to  a  mere  tract  tricked  out  with  a 
weak  tale. 

At  all  times  there  have  been  novels  written  unto 
edification.  The  influence  of  Rousseau  and  the 
French    Revolution    set    going    many    doctrinaire 
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novelists  of  a  minor  order  ;  and  later  the  didactic 
intention  grew  to  adult  importance.  Balzac 
offered  a  complete  sketch  of  human  activities. 
The  moralists  and  immoralists,  including  George 
Sand,  Flaubert,  Feuillet,  Zola  embodied  in  fiction 
didactic  purposes,  and  the  "  heresy  of  instruction  " 
was  noised  abroad.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
the  story  further  in  France ;  few  escaped  the 
obsession,  and  the  novelist  became  a  teacher, 
a  prophet,  a  critic  of  manners.  Anatole  France, 
Bourget,  Andre  Gide,  to  name  but  three,  would 
disclaim  the  mere  standing  of  society  entertainers. 
In  Russia  the  story  is  the  same.  Tolstoi 
and  Dostoievsky  go  out  into  the  by-ways  and 
hedges  compelling  the  folk  to  come  in.  And  in 
England  the  current  set  early  in  this  direction. 
Dickens  is  the  avowed  novelist  with  a  purpose  ; 
Thackeray  satirised  individuals  and  social  types  ; 
George  Eliot  used  the  novel  to  inculcate  ethical 
tenets,  as  Charlotte  Yonge  to  buttress  a  new 
spirit  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  tendency 
to  treat  narrative  as  nothing  save  the  vehicle  of 
philosophy  and  instruction  grew,  till  the  moral 
came  first  and  the  story  was  written  to  force 
it  home. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  short  space  to  com- 
ment upon  the  many  writers  who,  within  the 
period  of  this  book,  have  used  the  novel  as  a 
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vehicle  of  instruction  or  a  means  of  setting  out 
their  opinions  upon  religion,  art,  and  the  social 
economy.  Nor  is  the  collection  of  writers  in  a 
"  didactic  "  group  altogether  satisfactory,  for  it 
tends  to  obscure  differences  almost  as  important 
as  likenesses.  But  with  some  writers  the  use  of 
the  novel  is  clearly  to  inculcate  ideas.  As 
typical  of  this  class  may  be  named  Samuel  Butler, 
a  destructive  commentator  rather  than  a  pro- 
pagandist, Mr  H.  G.  Wells,  and  Mr  Galsworthy ; 
and  among  women  the  leaning  is  clearly  marked 
in  Olive  Schreiner,  Mrs  Humphry  Ward,  Sarah 
Grand,  and  others  without  number,  whom  it  would 
be  impossible  to  name. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  place  Samuel 
Butler  (1835-1902),  for  he  wrote  satirical  fiction 
half  a  century  ago,  yet  his  originality  and  intel- 
lectual power  have  only  been  adequately  recog- 
nised since  his  death.  If  we  judge  him  by  the 
date  of  his  birth  he  belongs  to  a  generation  earlier 
than  any  writer  who  claims  a  prominent  place  in 
this  book,  but  his  one  true  novel.  The  Way  of  All 
Fleshy  was  not  published  till  the  twentieth  century 
had  begun  to  run  its  course,  and  its  influence  is 
of  the  present  not  the  past. 

The  compass  of  the  book  is  so  wide  that  it 
scarcely  admits  of  detailed  description.  Its  chief 
end  is  a  bitter  and  earnest  attack  upon  the  false 
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standards  inculcated  by  home,  school,  and  uni- 
versity education,  standards  which  Butler,  like 
many  youths  of  every  generation,  had  much  pain 
in  outgrowing.  The  satire  is  embodied  in  the 
conflict  of  two  generations  of  father  and  son, 
first  the  vulgar  and  wealthy  George  Pontifex 
and  his  timid  clerical  son,  the  Reverend  Theobald 
Pontifex,  and,  secondly,  between  Theobald  and 
his  son  Ernest,  who  is  inveigled  into  taking  orders, 
only  to  find  himself  in  a  wholly  false  position. 
The  Way  of  All  Flesh  is  as  little  likely  to  commend 
itself  to  this  or  any  generation  as  the  novels  of 
Meredith  ;  for,  like  them,  it  is  not  the  book  of 
an  idle  hour.  Psychological  sensitiveness  Butler 
manifested  abundantly,  and  the  power  to  plot  a 
large  book ;  but  he  fails  to  seize  his  dramatic 
situations.  Erewhon  Revisited  and  The  Way  of 
All  Flesh  abound  in  incidents  that  a  much  weaker 
pen  might  have  turned  to  far  better  use  than 
Butler.  Like  Meredith,  however,  he  was  con- 
stitutionally incapable  of  making  the  most  of  his 
opportunities.  Like  Meredith,  moreover,  whatever 
influence  he  has  exercised  upon  the  novel  came 
late,  and  it  confines  itself  to  the  few.  Among 
younger  novelists  Mr  Gilbert  Cannan  may  be 
named  as  one  who  directly  or  indirectly  has  learned 
much  from  Butler  ;  and  the  tendency  of  many 
recent   novels   to    sketch   a    complete    biography. 
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or  the  story  of  a  family  in  several  generations,  is 
doubtless  attributable  to  Butler. 

Mr  Wells  frankly  regards  the  novel  as  a  means 
of  educating  his  public,  but  he  has  written  fiction 
in  several  modes.  His  work  falls  into  three 
divisions — ^the  scientific  romances,  the  realistic 
novels,  and  the  sociological  treatises.  Before  he 
addressed  his  readers  with  documents  on  social 
science  Mr  Wells  had  won  fame  with  books  of 
an  entirely  different  stamp.  His  romantic  and 
sensational  tales,  based  upon  modern  scientific 
theory  and  the  development  of  mechanical  in- 
vention, gained  him  a  wide  popularity.  These 
stories  are  distinguished  by  the  vivacity  of  their 
narrative  manner,  by  ingenuity  in  the  conception 
of  situation,  by  excellent  humour,  and  in  several 
of  the  tales — The  Invisible  Man  is  a  good  example 
— ^by  an  astonishingly  original  imagination.  Then 
followed  the  period  of  his  best  work  in  which  he 
wrote  of  the  present  and  used  to  the  full  his  powers 
of  drawing  human  character  under  conditions 
of  everyday  reality.  After  1909,  however,  he 
allowed  the  theory  of  his  sociological  writings  to 
gain  upon  him  and  other  extraneous  matter  to 
drift  into  his  novels,  with  the  inevitable  consequence 
that  he  lost  his  earlier  lightness  of  touch,  ease,  and 
resourcefulness  in  character  portrayal.  The  New 
Machiavelli  is  a  political  and  economic  document, 
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reflecting  contemporary  people  and  events  with 
scarcely  an  attempt  at  disguise.  Other  novels 
which  followed  before,  during,  and  since  the  war, 
are  filled  to  the  brim  with  long  digressions  upon 
the  economics  of  labour,  the  nature  of  religion, 
the  place  of  education  in  the  social  organism,  and 
other  problems  forced  into  an  unwilling  context. 
These  excursions  will  be  of  interest  to  some  readers, 
but  their  place  is  the  set  treatise.  Mr  Wells 
scarcely  pretends  to  bind  them  in  with  the  web 
of  his  story. 

He  is,  however,  justified  by  his  own  prin- 
ciples ;  for  the  novel  as  a  work  of  art,  repre- 
sentative of  life  and  not  of  didactic  theory,  he 
has  chosen  to  eschew.  He  claims  for  the  novel 
that  it  shall  be  discursive  and  contemptuously 
negligent  of  form  and  plot-construction,  that  it 
shall  embrace  all  ethics,  law,  politics,  within  its 
borders — it  is  to  be  "  the  parade  of  morals  and 
the  exchange  of  manners,  the  factory  of  customs, 
the  criticism  of  laws  and  institutions  and  of  social 
dogmas  and  ideas."  It  may  be  admitted  that 
all  questions  of  length  and  the  presence  or  absence 
of  plot  are  beside  the  mark  in  ruling  a  book  as 
a  novel  or  not  a  novel.  But  Mr  Wells  forgets 
that  the  colour  of  life  without  form  is  like  a 
shapeless  mist  through  which  the  warm  sunlight 
uncertainly   struggles.     The   discursiveness   of  Mr 
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Wells's  later  novels  is  like  an  uncertain  light 
trying  to  pierce  a  mist :  so  far  from  narrative 
illuminating  theory,  theory  obscures  narrative 
and  character  ;  and  this  is  the  abyss  in  which  all 
didactic  art  is  lost. 

If  we  are  to  judge  Mr  Wells  as  a  writer  of  novels 
on  everyday  life  we  shall  find  the  high-water  mark 
of  his  work  during  the  second  period  in  four  books, 
in  Love  and  Mr  Lewisham,  in  the  longer  and  more 
ambitious  Kipps,  a  study  in  the  mind  of  a  young 
draper's  assistant,  who  unexpectedly  inherits 
money  and  finds  himself  in  surroundings  and 
among  people  unfamiliar,  in  Tono-Bungay,  and 
in  Ann  Veronica.  In  these  Mr  Wells  is  more  con- 
sistently the  artist.  His  opinions  and  preposses- 
sions may  not  be  hidden  ;  they  are  not,  however, 
a  burden  and  drag  upon  the  narrative.  His 
people  are  drawn  with  a  sureness  and  economy 
of  line,  with  satire  and  humour,  with  a  skilled 
handling  of  plot,  which  leave  nothing  to  be  asked  ; 
and  these  books  have  just  that  power,  which  Mr 
Wells  claims  as  justifying  the  existence  of  a  novel 
— the  power  of  convincing  us  that  it  must  be  so. 

Mr  Wells  has  little  of  that  sympathy  which 
inspires  the  greater  writer  in  his .  contact  with 
simple  human  beings.  Men  and  women  as  creatures 
of  flesh  and  blood  he  does  not  know  as,  say,  Mr 
Masefield    and    Mr    Cunninghame    Graham    know 
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them.  His  intellectual  acuteness  enables  him  to 
seize  the  psychology  of  his  characters  within  a 
certain  range  ;  but  the  clearer,  the  more  generous, 
the  more  idealistic  mind  is  either  outside  his 
knowledge  or  his  power  to  render.  His  descrip- 
tion of  character  is  external,  not  intimate.  He 
began  as  a  writer  of  tales  in  which  the  reader's 
attention  was  to  be  caught  by  the  clever  handling 
of  incident,  and  to  the  last  the  easy,  vivid,  and 
colloquial  manner  of  narrative  counts  for  much. 
He  is,  when  not  instructive,  an  excellent  story- 
teller to  the  men  of  his  generation. 

Even  more  emphatically  Mr  Galsworthy  is  the 
novelist  who  delivers  himself  of  his  opinions 
dressed  in  narrative  form.  From  The  Island 
Pharisees  through  The  Man  of  Property  and  The 
Country  House  to  his  later  books  he  extracts 
fiction  from  the  social  and  economic  problem. 
In  an  age  when  the  novel  had  not  the  advantages 
of  the  platform,  pulpit,  and  treatise  Mr  Galsworthy 
would  not  have  written  fiction ;  for  he  is  not 
in  love  with  life  first  of  all.  He  does  not  feel  and 
then  try  to  know  :  he  strives  to  come  into  contact 
with  humanity  by  learning  to  know  about  it.  As 
an  American  writer  has  said,  he  puts  "  ethics  and 
sociology,  manners  and  customs,  mankind  in  the 
aggregate,  overwhelmingly  ahead  of  the  individual." 
What  is  true  of  Mr  Galsworthy  as  a  playwright 
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is  also  true  of  him  as  a  writer  of  novels,  although 
as  a  dramatist  he  has  been  able  to  express  himself 
more  fully  and  with  a  greater  measure  of  artistry. 
In  either  case  it  is  of  man  that  he  thinks  and  not 
of  men.  Men  and  women  individually,  and  apart 
from  the  greater  whole  they  typify,  are  not  bone 
of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh.  It  is  a  curious 
irony  of  circumstance  that  the  writer,  who  of  all 
living  English  novelists  is  most  stirred  to  moral 
indignation  by  the  pain  and  suffering  of  mankind, 
should  also  as  a  writer  be  so  patently  lacking 
in  the  poetry  of  a  warmer  human  passion.  His 
novels  and  collected  sketches  are  exemplifica- 
tions of  the  author's  gift  of  analytic  insight,  of 
his  skill  in  rejecting  all  that  is  irrelevant  and 
retaining  all  that  is  essential  to  creating  that  hard 
and  brilliant  light  in  which  he  sees  the  world  ; 
and  they  are,  further,  a  confession  of  inability 
to  introduce  those  warmer  tones  which  are  also 
a  part  of  life. 

The  tendency  to  use  the  novel  not  as  a  form  of 
art,  but  as  a  means  of  exhortation,  admonishment, 
and  instruction  peculiarly  besets  the  later  courses 
of  fiction  as  written  by  women.  Ethical  propa- 
gandism,  abstract  intellectualism,  debate  upon 
economic,  religious,  and  sexual  questions,  strenuous 
realism  (not  always  with  sufficient  knowledge  of 
life),  have  often  warred  against  the  things  that  are 
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more  excellent.  For  good  or  ill  the  argumentative 
novel  by  women  is  with  us,  and  few  escape  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  men  who  have  saved 
themselves  alive.  Only  too  often  the  possibility 
of  something  better  has  been  sacrificed  to  ethical 
or  intellectual  pre-conceptions. 

Mrs  Humphry  Ward  (1851-1920),  who  for  over 
thirty  years  issued  her  stately  sequence  of  novels  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  in  England  and 
America,  was  an  outstanding  example  of  the  writer  of 
a  fiction  which  embraced  the  whole  range  of  modern 
life,  its  religious  difficulties,  its  questions,  social, 
political,  moral,  with  a  thorough  and  laborious 
exactness.  In  this  her  manner  and  method  was 
not  altogether  that  of  the  present.  She  grew  up 
under  the  traditions  of  Oxford,  the  Arnolds,  and 
an  academic  atmosphere  of  religious  conflict ; 
and,  equally  with  George  Eliot,  with  whom  it  is 
natural  to  compare  her,  her  work  was  powerfully 
influenced  by  the  environment  of  her  girlhood. 

Mrs  Humphry  Ward  won  her  name  in  1888 
with  Robert  Elsmere,  a  novel  gathering  up  the 
strands  of  the  battle  between  religion,  philosophy, 
and  science,  summarising  admirably  the  main 
features  of  the  conflict  as  they  appeared  to 
men  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  last  century. 
Two  later  novels,  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale  and 
The  Case  of  Richard  Meynell,  are  to  be  counted 
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with  those  of  her  tales  which  deal  mainly 
with  religious  problems.  David  Grieve  showed 
that  the  authoress  was  as  much  interested  in 
politics  and  social  problems  as  in  religion  ;  and 
Marcella,  its  sequel,  Sir  George  Tressady  and 
The  Coryston  Family  are  largely  concerned  with 
social  questions.  Besides  these  Mrs  Ward  wrote 
tales  of  a  more  general  kind,  based  upon  character- 
study  and  less  upon  the  development  of  abstract 
and  speculative  ideas,  though  these  are  by  no 
means  excluded  from  the  narrative.  Among  the 
miscellaneous  novels  may  be  named  The  Marriage 
of  William  Ashe  and  Fenwick's  Career, 

With  George  Eliot  Mrs  Humphry  Ward  has  by 
some  been  refused  the  name  and  honour  of  artist, 
and  described  as  a  woman  of  great  intellectual 
powers  who  chose  to  write  novels.  The  dis- 
paragement is  certainly  not  justified  in  the  case 
of  George  Eliot's  earlier  tales,  nor  is  it  always  a 
fair  summary  of  Mrs  Humphry  Ward.  She  often 
showed  great  skill  in  the  conduct  of  narrative,  she 
was  possessed  of  descriptive  power,  and,  within 
definite  limits,  she  could  vivify  her  characters. 
As  a  general  rule,  however,  she  began  by  shaping 
her  books  and  the  characters  they  contain 
intellectually,  without  emotional  leavening,  and 
the  result  is  a  series  of  novels  which  reflects 
contemporary  life  faithfully,  closely,  patiently,  in 
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a  number  of  its  aspects  and  in  diverse  social  planes, 
but  the  whole  is  lacking  in  naturalness,  it  is  too 
evidently  a  work  of  industry  and  strong  talent. 
Emotion  there  is  little,  save  a  high  enthusiasm 
of  the  intellect ;  wit  and  humour  are  absent. 
Her  outlook  was  too  unbendingly  serious  and  too 
academic  to  note  clearly  and  consistently  the 
real  springs  of  life.  Tolstoi  could  be  as  persever- 
ingly  didactic  as  Mrs  Ward,  but  he  understood 
the  natural  man  and  woman  who  had  never 
sought  the  means  of  grace  ;  Mrs  Ward  writes  of 
these  only  by  hearsay  and  guess.  She  would 
have  been  a  better  observer  of  life  had  she  been 
taught  to  think  less  in  the  language  of  books. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  however,  her  practical 
spirit  and  earnestness  of  purpose  won  her  a  respect 
which  was  not  based  upon  any  consideration  of 
her  work  as  art ;  while  the  wit  and  ironical  banter 
of  her  kinsman,  Matthew  Arnold,  brought  him 
the  reputation  of  a  sceptic  who  trifled  carelessly 
with  serious  things. 

In  a  sense  Mrs  Humphry  Ward  belonged  to  a 
past ;  if  other  women  novelists  discuss,  as  they 
do,  questions  social,  sexual,  religious,  it  is  in 
a  new,  a  franker,  and  more  uncompromisingly 
realistic  manner.  Olive  Schreiner's  Story  of  an 
African  Farm  may  be  taken  as  a  rough  indication 
of  a  new  date  in  the  history  of  the  feminine  novel. 
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Other  women  writers  who  have,  since  that  time, 
built  their  narratives  upon  questions  of  reUgion 
or  morahty,  are  not  necessarily  to  be  counted  her 
disciples,  but  the  Story  of  an  African  Farm  marks 
a  new  spirit  and  method.  Among  others  who  have 
followed  a  similar  path  are  to  be  named  Sarah 
Grand,  George  Egerton,  'Iota,'  Elizabeth  Robins, 
Beatrice  Harraden,  Miss  May  Sinclair,  Lucas 
Malet,  and  Miss  M.  P.  Willcocks. 

In  1882  Olive  Schreiner  (Mrs  S.  C  Cronwright) 
came  from  South  Africa  to  England  with  the 
manuscript  of  the  Story  of  an  African  Farm,  which 
was  published  in  the  following  year.  And  it  is 
by  this  one  book  that  she  will  be  remembered. 
The  title  is  scarcely  a  guide  to  its  contents.  It 
is  not  a  story  of  adventure,  nor  of  pioneer  life, 
nor  even  a  quiet  and  descriptive  narrative  of  life 
on  an  African  farm.  The  groundwork  lies  deeper, 
in  the  study  of  a  mind  tortured  with  religious 
doubts.  The  ideas  belong  to  an  old,  a  way- weary, 
and  a  sophisticated  world.  It  is  a  sad  and  haunt- 
ing tale  of  the  passage  of  a  sensitive  and  lonely 
mind  from  Calvinism  to  Atheism.  And  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  book  woman,  her  rights  in  society 
and  her  relationship  to  man,  arise  for  discussion. 
The  beauty,  the  tragic  intensity,  and  the  frank 
sincerity  of  the  story  would  save  the  book  were 
the  abstract  basis  of  the  narrative  more  obviously 
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exposed.  In  simplicity  of  narration,  economy 
of  material,  close  concentration  in  the  drawing  of 
characters  and  scenes,  the  Story  of  an  African 
Farm  is  an  example  of  true  art. 

Sarah  Grand  (Mrs  Frances  Elizabeth  MTall) 
hardly  attempts  to  conceal  the  powder  with  jam. 
"  The  '  novel  with  a  purpose  '  and  the  '  sex  novel,'  " 
she  writes,  ''  are  more  powerful  at  the  present 
time,  especially  for  good,  than  any  other  social 
influence."  And  she  takes  comfort,  which  few 
will  share,  in  the  thought  that  Mrs  Humphry 
Ward  has  thousands  of  readers  to  Stevenson's 
one.  Fortunately  she  can,  on  occasion,  forget 
her  creed.  Adnani's  Orchard,  one  of  her  later 
books,  is  an  immeasurably  better  piece  of  writing 
than  Ideala  and  The  Heavenly  Twins,  in  which  the 
narrative  is  scarcely  more  than  a  prop  to  lengthy 
moral  discourses  and  ethical  diatribes.  It  would 
have  been  well  had  her  genuine  and  natural  gift 
of  humour  saved  her  from  some  of  these,  as,  at 
the  least,  it  does  serve  to  relieve  them.  And  the 
note  of  exaggeration,  which  disfigures  her  writing, 
detracts  equally  from  credibility  of  narrative  in 
Elizabeth  Robins  (Mrs  George  Richmond  Parkes) 
and  Miss  May  Sinclair,  when  they  attack  the 
problems  of  sex.  The  whole  of  their  work  is  not, 
however,  contained  in  the  writing  of  the  "  novel 
with  a  purpose."  In  a  more  objective  manner 
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Elizabeth  Robins  has  shown  herself  capable  of 
simple  and  broad  narrative,  together  with  skill 
in  the  use  of  dialogue ;  and  in  The  Combined 
Maze  Miss  Sinclair,  abandoning  the  rhetoric  and 
burden  of  intellectualism  laid  upon  her,  produced 
a  tale  which  in  direct  simplicity  was  more  effective 
than  her  ambitious  novels. 

The  use  of  the  word  "  realistic  "  is  a  little  old 
and  rubbed,  but  as  a  general  term  of  definition 
it  seems  to  describe  certain  characteristics  of  the 
novel  better  than  substitutes  of  a  more  meta- 
physical kind.  If  we  except  the  colourless  there 
is  a  tendency  in  most  men  to  fall  into  two  classes, 
those  who  see  life  as  the  matter-of-fact  and  those 
who  see  in  it  a  potential  adventure.  In  art 
and  literature  the  one  division  holds  the  realists, 
the  other  the  mystics  and  romancers.  To  ask  on 
which  side  the  greater  truth  lies  is  to  introduce 
the  irrelevant.  As  well  inquire  of  Nature  whether 
in  winter  or  summer  she  is  more  fitly  garbed. 
"  Everything  possible  to  be  believed  is  an  image 
of  truth."  And  the  division  of  writers  by  classes, 
although  it  may  afford  a  means  of  cutting  tracks 
through  the  tangled  jungle  of  modern  fiction,  is 
obviously  not  to  be  accepted  as  an  exact  test 
or  measurement.  Where,  for  example,  is  Balzac 
to  be  placed,  and  where  George  Meredith  ?  Each 
was  a  follower  of  the  actual,  each  likewise  was  a 
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visionary,  each  saw  in  and  through  the  mentahty 
of  the  characters  he  created  and  the  world  in 
which  they  Hved.  And  thus  came  the  novel  of 
atmosphere,  carried  to  its  most  significant  develop- 
ment in  recent  years  by  Henry  James,  who,  if 
American  by  birth,  ^  found  the  true  groundwork  of 
his  pecuUar  method  of  psychological  analysis  in 
the  complex,  traditional,  and  leisured  life  of  an 
older  society. 

Henry  James  (1843-1916)  was  much  more  than  a 
writer  guided  only  by  the  bent  of  his  genius,  or  even 
by  consistent  practice  of  his  art.  He  early  evolved 
a  theory,  a  defined  and  clear  ideal  of  what  the 
novel  should  be.  After  thirty  years  of  writing, 
with  What  Maisie  Knew  he  fulfilled  his  aim  of 
reaching  further  than  Balzac  in  the  creation  of 
the  novel  of  atmosphere.  It  was  not  enough  for 
him  to  recreate  the  moral  and  social  atmosphere 
surrounding  his  characters,  he  wished  to  place 
them  in  a  circumambient  fluid  of  the  total  con- 
sciousness of  all  the  persons  of  a  tale.  It  was  thus 
necessary  that  each  novel  should  be  imagined  as 
a  whole,  rounded  and  complete,  the  content  and 
form  inseparable  and  set  within  a  frame.  From 
the  simple  form  of  narrative,  which  is  a  chronicle 

^  It  may  also  be  added  that  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  war, 
1914,  Henry  James,  in  order  to  show  his  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  the  ententej  took  out  papers  of  naturalisation  as  a 
British  subject. 
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in  the  third  person  by  a  spectator  standing  with- 
out, he  moved  forward,  with  clear  purpose  and 
knowledge  of  his  powers,  to  narrative  which  is  a 
record  within  the  consciousness  of  one  or  more 
actors  in  the  same  drama  ;  and  by  this  method 
he  hoped  not  only  to  frame  his  figures  but  to  set 
them  within  life  and  make  us  feel  the  intensity 
of  life.  The  narrative  is  never  seen  directly  by 
the  author  or  the  reader,  but  seen  only  as  lived 
and  felt  by  persons  in  the  situations  of  the  drama. 
Everything  is  apprehended  in  the  mental  and 
psychic  plane,  nothing  is  seen  in  the  concrete  and 
physical.  Not  in  style,  nor  even  altogether  in 
theory,  is  Henry  James  set  apart  from  other 
novelists,  but  in  the  completeness  with  which 
he  removes  narrative  from  the  physical  world  to 
the  mental. 

The  novel  as  Henry  James  conceived  it  belongs 
to  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  long  life.  The 
earlier  novels  are  not  the  significant  part  of  his 
work.  With  unwearying  intellectual  enthusiasm 
and  with  high  faith  in  himself  he  continued  to 
work  upon  his  theories  and  toward  his  ideal,  until 
he  slowly  evolved  the  novel  in  which  narrative 
and  character  are  reflected  within  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  persons  of  the  tale.  The  more  im- 
portant novels  and  volumes  of  short  stories  in 
which  Henry  James  reached  his   aim  are    What 
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Maisie  Knew,  The  Awkward  Age,  The  Wings  of 
the  Dove,  The  Ambassadors,  The  Golden  Bowl,  The 
Finer  Grain,  The  Outcry,  and  The  Ivory  Tower, 
In  these  the  general  theme  of  the  earher  novels, 
the  clash  of  the  new  world  with  the  old,  is 
abandoned  and  replaced  by  complex  studies  of 
ethical  and  social  reactions  against  the  prim  and 
sentimental  spirit  of  the  Victorian  age.  Nor  is 
the  moral  absent ;  in  Henry  James's  belief  the 
moral  was  an  important  element  of  fiction  ;  the 
moral,  that  is,  in  a  broader  connotation.  The 
moral  sense  of  a  work  of  art  depends  "  on  the 
amount  of  felt  life  concerned  in  producing  it." 
These  novels  are  not  merely  ethical  and  social 
studies  ;  they  are  reflections  of  a  sum-total  of 
atmosphere  and  an  attempt  to  seize  points  of  view. 
In  two  important  aspects  Henry  James's  novels, 
especially  those  which  belong  to  the  close  of 
the  last  and  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
have  exercised  a  remarkable  influence  in  carrying 
forward  the  story  of  prose  fiction  in  its  evolution. 
Stress  has  been  laid  upon  his  endeavour  to  write 
the  novel  from  a  "  point  of  view  "  ;  and  in  this 
no  one  has  yet  rivalled  him.  Furthermore,  in  a 
few  of  the  novels,  unduly  long  as  they  may  seem 
on  a  first  reading,  we  must  recognise  his  success 
in  conceiving  a  single  situation  in  the  form  of  a 
narrative  which  is  one  picture.     And,  apart  from 
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the  theoretical  guides  already  indicated,  Henry 
James's  later  manner  was  the  result  of  an  effort 
to  paint  new  characteristics  of  English  social  life 
which  emerged  in  the  closing  years  of  the  last 
century,  to  present  a  peculiarly  modern  world. 
In  this  he  showed  a  remarkable  faculty  of  keeping 
abreast  of  the  younger  generation ;  his  later 
writing  is  more  original  than  his  earlier  and  has 
left  marks  that  are  widely  distributed  in  the  work 
of  living  English  writers  of  the  novel. 

An  exact  parallel  of  any  importance  to  Henry 
James's  method  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  Traces 
of  his  influence  upon  lesser  writers  of  social  comedy 
are  widely  diffused,  and  the  exacting  theory  of 
his  art  will  probably  leave  a  more  definite  impress 
in  time  to  come.  His  work  in  fiction  marks  a 
stage  in  the  journey  which  is  scarcely  likely  to 
be  retraced.  The  closest  parallel  to  his  manner 
among  living  writers  is,  oddly  enough,  to  be  found 
in  Mr  Joseph  Conrad,  who,  if  he  sets  his  tales  in 
an  atmosphere  of  romance  and  rough  sea-faring, 
is  much  more  than  the  romantic  chronicler.  The 
bent  of  his  genius  leads  him  to  involved  psycho- 
logical study,  and  his  gift  of  style  prompts  him 
to  elaborate  descriptions  of  personality  and  scenery. 
The  romance  of  adventure,  as  it  was  written  by 
Scott,  Stevenson,  and  Dumas,  he  does  not  write. 
He  blends  with  sea-faring  experience  the  psychology 
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and  theory  of  fiction  evolved  by  the  author  of 
What  Maisie  Knew,  and  the  result  is  not  seldom 
curious.  Like  Henry  James  he  has  adopted  the 
method  of  continuous  exposition  by  the  author's 
self  and  the  principle  of  the  point  of  view.  These 
tendencies  in  his  work  are  naturally  more  apparent 
in  the  longer  novels  than  in  the  short  stories  in 
which  he  has  not  the  same  elbow-room.  Lord 
Jim,  Under  Western  Eyes,  and  Chance  are  typical 
of  intricate  study  in  mental  phenomena.  The 
method  adopted  in  each  book  is  very  similar.  In 
Lord  Jim  the  story  opens  with  narrative  in  the 
third  person  by  the  author  ;  then  we  turn  to  a 
long,  indirect,  zig-zag  recital  by  a  spectator  of  the 
hero's  subsequent  career.  In  Under  Western  Eyes 
the  story  is  retold  from  a  personal  point  of  view, 
but  abstracted  from  the  manuscript  of  a  character 
who  plays  a  part  in  the  tale.  In  Chance  the  point 
of  view  crosses  and  recrosses.  Though  we  are 
thus  forced  to  piece  the  narrative  together  from 
a  maze  of  digressive  moods  and  impressions, 
the  wonder  is  that  we  are  continually  conscious 
of  touch  with  life,  mystery,  and  romance.  The 
splendid  colouring  and  the  cadences  of  style 
enthrall  us  ;  the  mystery  of  life  and  the  joy  of 
youth  flood  the  narrative.  In  Mr  Conrad's  study 
of  the  problems  of  the  soul  there  are  no  psycho- 
logical megrims,  no  morbid  introspectivity.     The 
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spirit  which  giveth  Ufe  is  everywhere  present  in  his 
novels. 

From  Henry  James  he  has  learned  much  ;  but 
the  secret  of  form  Mr  Conrad  has  never  made  his 
own.  His  longer  tales  are  confused  inextricably  ; 
and  his  short  stories  are  wonderful  impressions 
rather  than  contes.  And  of  their  kind  there  is 
hardly  anything  to  surpass  the  short  stories  of 
Tales  of  Unrest,  Youth,  Typhoon,  and  'Twixt  Land 
and  Sea.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  a  daring  prophesy 
that  they  are  likely  to  outlive  his  full-length 
novels.  In  his  short  stories  Mr  Conrad  has  less 
room  for  psychology  and  description,  although  his 
descriptive  passages  are  still  too  frequent  and 
obtrusive.  Beauty  of  form  these  stories  lack ; 
but  their  style  is  a  matter  of  continual  astonish- 
ment when  we  remember  that  Mr  Conrad  did  not 
speak  English  till  he  was  twenty.  '  Youth,'  the 
story  of  a  tempestuous  voyage  to  the  East  in 
an  unseaworthy  vessel,  '  The  End  of  the  Tether,' 
the  story  of  a  sea  captain  who  hides  his  growing 
blindness  behind  the  trustworthiness  of  a  Malay 
servant  and  continues  to  steer  his  ship,  '  Typhoon,' 
the  sketch  of  a  vessel  struck  by  a  typhoon,  these 
and  others  are  among  the  best  of  all  short  stories. 
The  cadences,  the  richness,  the  descriptive  power 
of  the  style,  the  halo  of  youth  and  romance  lend 
to  them  a  character  unmatched. 
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Popularity  in  measure  pressed  down  and  running 
over  is  never  likely  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  Mr  Conrad. 
He  is  wanting  in  just  those  qualities  which  would 
commend  him  to  the  reader  who  asks  to  be 
entertained,  not  illumined.  His  narrative  moves 
slowly  and  uncertainly,  the  action  interests  him 
little,  the  motives  of  the  actor  much  ;  he  is  lavishly 
descriptive  of  the  characters  and  the  scenes  in 
which  they  move  ;  and  the  best  in  his  books — 
their  style,  their  joy  of  living,  their  pervading 
consciousness  of  the  mystery  of  man  and  that 
background  of  nature  before  which  he  plays  his 
part — appeals  only  to  the  imagination  responsive 
to  these  influences.  His  romanticism  is  not  the 
romance  of  a  stirring  tale  of  adventure,  but  the 
romanticism  of  an  imaginative  and  poetical  vision 
of  life,  as  intensely  stirred  by  the  dark  and  close- 
smelling  forecastle  as  by  the  tropical  splendour 
and  blazing  sunlight  of  the  East  Indies. 

An  age  of  science  and  introspective  mental 
analysis  has  failed  to  destroy  romance.  Despite 
involvements  it  lives  in  the  tales  of  Mr  Conrad  ; 
and  after  a  manner  and  method  more  nearly  akin 
to  the  older  patterns  it  appears  in  many  a  living 
writer,  in  Mr  Rudyard  Kipling,  in  Mr  Masejfield, 
in  the  historical  romances  and  social  comedies  of 
Mr  Maurice  Hew^lett,  in  the  sketches  and  impres- 
sions of  Mr  Cunninghame  Graham,  in  the  South 
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American  romances  of  Mr  W.  H.  Hudson,  in  Mr 
Neil  Munro,  Mr  John  Buchan,  and  many  others. 
And  of  these  Mr  Kiphng  has  chosen  the  widest 
range  ;  for  he  is  pecuUarly  the  poet  of  England 
and  her  far-flung  empire,  whether  he  is  writing 
in  prose  or  verse. 

Mr  Kipling's  true  gift  and  the  mark  of  his 
influence  upon  others  (apart  from  verse)  is  to  be 
found  in  the  short  story.  The  early  collections 
which  have  retained  their  popularity  with  the 
ordinary  reader  are  Under  the  Deodars,  The 
Phantom  Rickshaw,  and  Wee  Willie  Winkie,  and 
that  because  the  contents  of  these  slight  volumes 
are  the  work  of  the  born  story-teller.  Here  was 
a  writer  strung  to  harmony  with  the  actualities, 
vain  and  useful,  of  men  and  women  in  the  world. 
The  irony  of  his  humour  was  excellent,  he  possessed 
an  admirable  knack  of  catch-phrasing ;  and, 
further,  he  adopted  the  old  trick,  first  largely 
practised  by  Defoe,  of  taking  the  reader  into  his 
confidence,  and  thus  cajoling  him  into  a  belief 
in  the  reality  of  narrative  and  people.  The  same 
characteristics  attach,  in  general,  to  The  Light 
that  Failed,  which  is  in  effect  only  a  short  story 
elongated,  to  Captains  Courageous,  a  sketch  of 
fishermen  on  the  Grand  Banks,  and  to  the  many 
volumes  of  short  stories  and  sketches  which  he 
produced  at  a  later  date. 
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Probably,  however,  many  will  be  prepared  to 
indorse  the  general  opinion  now  held  in  France, 
that  by  far  the  finest  and  most  original  work  of 
Mr  Kipling  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  Jungle  Books  ; 
and  these,  together  with  Kim,  may  be  counted 
his  highest  reach.  Mr  Kipling  has  never  written 
better  prose  and  better  dialogue  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Jungle  Books,  and  the  charm  of 
simplicity  and  naturalness  pervades  all  these 
stories.  Kim,  a  collective  picture  of  the  whole 
of  modern  India,  its  life  both  native  and  European, 
its  religions,  its  politics,  its  esoteric  cults, 
its  burning  heat,  and  all  the  richness  of  that 
strange  and  cosmopolitan  land,  is  Mr  Kipling's 
one  true  novel,  the  one  book  written  in  the 
large  manner  and  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  short 
story.  No  other  single  book  in  English  may 
be  compared  with  Kim  in  its  wide  and  com- 
prehensive representation  of  the  mystery,  the 
colour,  and  crowded  life  of  the  East. 

That  Mr  Kipling  was  at  one  time  the  most 
phenomenally  popular  author  of  his  day,  that  he 
has  taken  upon  him  to  represent  the  life  of  the 
British  Empire  all  over  the  globe,  painting  men 
in  aspects  diverse  beyond  the  daring  of  any  other 
writer,  are  facts  apparent  to  all.  And  it  will, 
further,  be  generally  admitted  that  his  pictures 
of  India  are  better  than  his  painting  of  life  else- 
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where,  because  in  these  he  draws  upon  knowledge 
absorbed  in  boyhood  or  derived  from  his  father. 
But  when  the  wide  field,  the  innumerable  types  of 
men  and  women  he  draws,  are  taken  into  account, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  Mr  Kipling's  attainment 
in  characterisation  is  slighter  than  might  have 
been  hoped.  Few  personalities  can  be  found 
within  the  limits  of  his  verse  and  prose  that  are 
distinctive  of  a  great  manner  in  apprehending 
what  is  essential  in  human  nature  and  portraying 
character  that  endures  with  a  meaning  for  all 
men  who  read  or  listen.  Characters  are  not  made 
to  live  by  stringing  dialect,  technical  phrases,  or 
slang,  like  beads  on  a  string ;  and  too  often  Mr 
Kipling  relies  upon  this  method.  The  vaunted 
Mulvaney  does  not  escape  the  indictment.  Dick 
Heldar  and  Maisie  are  unfinished  impressionism. 
In  Kim  he  reaches  a  better  standard  than  else- 
where in  prose  with  the  lama,  Hurree  Babu  and 
the  horse  dealer,  and  only  fails  by  a  hairbreadth 
with  Kim  himself.  Yet  the  true  hero  of  this  tale 
is  no  human  figure,  but  the  whole  life  of  India. 

Romance,  in  seeking  an  escape  from  the  civilisa- 
tion of  an  industrial  and  mechanical  world,  has 
commonly  turned  to  wild  and  untrammelled 
corners  still  to  be  found  on  the  earth  ;  and  of 
those  who  draw  upon  travel,  adventure,  and 
experience,  two  writers  named  above,  Mr  Cunning- 
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hame  Graham  and  Mr  W.  H.  Hudson  are  dis- 
tinguished by  outstanding  gifts  of  style  and 
imaginative  power.  Mr  Cunninghame  Graham  is 
first  a  man  of  action,  a  lover  of  life,  of  the  strong, 
rough  life  of  men  and  women  dwelling  on  wild 
plains,  unspoiled  by  the  mechanism  of  modern 
civilisation  ;  and  as  he  writes  he  leaves  always 
the  impression  of  one  who  intimately  and  as  a 
native  knows  the  lives  and  souls  of  all  the  men 
and  women  he  has  seen.  And  his  style  shows 
the  command  of  words,  the  romantic  charm, 
without  the  slightly  foppish  sentimentality  of 
Stevenson.  Mr  Hudson's  studies  as  a  naturalist 
do  not  call  for  notice  here,  and  his  few  romances 
excite  a  regret  that  he  has  not  more  often  given 
himself  to  the  writing  of  fiction.  In  the  stories 
of  El  Ombd  and  in  that  fine  tale  of  wandering  and 
love.  Green  Mansions,  Mr  Hudson  reveals  imagina- 
tion, subtlety,  tenderness,  a  knowledge  of  men,  a 
love  of  the  open  air,  a  clear,  direct,  and  sensitive 
style  which  set  his  romances  far  above  the  common 
order. 

Mr  Maurice  Hewlett  has  written  romance  widely 
varied  in  character  and  setting — romances  of 
mediaeval  Europe,  mannered  and  preciose  romances 
of  love  in  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries,  romances  more  strictly  historical,  like 
the  splendid  painting  of  The  Queen^s  Quair,  and 
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romantic  comedies  of  modern  life.  If  the  supreme 
test  of  the  noveUst's  art  is  its  closeness  to 
human  nature,  Mr  Hewlett's  detached  and  literary 
mannerisms  subject  him  to  limitations.  But  his 
mastery  of  style,  the  glow  of  romance  with  which 
he  invests  his  narrative,  and  his  fine  historical 
sense  give  him  a  distinguished  place  among  living 
English  writers. 

Apart  from  the  divisions  and  grouping  of 
writers  attempted  there  are  many  whom  it  is 
difficult  to  classify  strictly.  There  are  the  writers 
of  social  comedy,  among  whom  John  Oliver 
Hobbes  (Mrs  Craigie),  Hugh  Walpole,  Miss  Ethel 
Sidgwick,  Mr  E.  V.  Lucas,  Mr  E.  M.  Forster,  may 
be  named  in  a  selection  to  which  others  might 
easily  be  added.  Or,  again,  there  are  novelists 
who  may  be  grouped  as  "  regional,"  those  who 
choose  wholly  or  in  part  to  describe  the  life  of  a 
single  county  or  a  circumscribed  locality,  the 
novelists  of  Dartmoor,  Mr  Eden  Phillpotts  and 
John  Trevena;  Scotch  novelists,  including  first 
Sir  James  Barrie,  who  writes  with  a  distinction 
and  charm  of  manner  peculiarly  his  own,  the  Misses 
Findlater,  and  the  contrasted  harshness  of  George 
Douglas.  The  Irish  novel  has  little  relationship 
with  the  Celtic  Revival,  and  presents  no  marked 
features  to  differentiate  it  from  the  contemporary 
novel  as  it  is  written  in  England.     Nor,   again, 
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has  Ireland,  within  recent  years,  produced  any 
work  of  outstanding  note  in  fiction.  Two  or  three 
writers  may  be  named — Mr  Stephen  Gwynn, 
Mr  James  Stephens,  and  there  are  the  novels 
of  Canon  Sheehan,  marked  by  an  urbane  humour 
united  to  an  excellent  style. 

Where  one  was  writing  fiction  in  the  spacious 
and  leisurely  three -volume  days  a  hundred  now 
dash  off  the  number  of  words  needful  to  the  filling 
out  of  an  average  novel,  and  the  making  of  books 
calls  for  no  more  than  a  few  hours  snatched  at 
random  from  a  working  or  an  idly  busy  life.  ,  The 
impetuous  torrent  of  printed  matter,  against 
which  Goldsmith  protested  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  since,  has  become  a  wide  and  unbanked 
river.  If  the  flood  cannot  now  be  checked,  if 
the  tide  is  broad,  aimlessly  swirling,  and,  therefore, 
regarded  as  a  whole,  uninteresting,  in  its  higher 
reaches  it  has  creeks  and  side -waters  which  have 
beauty  and  a  recognisable  character. 

Despite  the  fact  that  some  part  of  modern 
fiction  has  for  us  a  note  of  novelty  and  originality, 
in  that  it  answers  more  peculiarly  to  the  thoughts 
and  hopes  of  a  living  generation  of  men,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  twentieth  century  has  seen  the 
birth  of  a  fashion  or  development  that  is  wholly 
new.  The  older  kinds,  realism,  romance,  fantasy, 
the  psychological  study,   the   historical  tale,   the 
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dialect  story,  the  provincial  sketch,   the   didactic 
treatise,  are  all  here  as  they  have  been  for  any 
time    in    a    hundred    years    or    more.     They    are 
dressed  out  in  modern  guise  and  tricked  with  the 
latest  turns  of  speech  ;  but  nothing  essential  has 
been  changed.     The  theory  of  the  "  point  of  view  " 
and  the  novel  of  atmosphere  has  been  enunciated 
with    a    new    meaning,   but   it   is,    at   the    least, 
implicit  in  Sterne.     The  didactic  novel  may  have 
grown  more  aggressive,  but  the  form  is  not  new. 
Possibly  the  collapse  of  romance  into  an  enervating 
subjectivism  may  be  noted  as  a  growth  that  is 
strange.     But  it  is  strange  only  in  contrast  with 
the  older  writers  of  romance,  Defoe,  Scott,  Ains- 
worth,  Lytton,  Marry  at.     The  seed  of  the  change 
is  to  be  found  in   Stevenson,   who  took  himself 
with  some  seriousness  as  a  psychologist  and  student 
of  the  subjective  as  well  as  the  writer  of  romance. 
Ebbtide  and  Weir  of  Hermiston  are  indications  of 
the  change.     The  modern  romancer,  Mr  Hewlett 
or    Mr    Conrad,    is    incapable    of    the    objective 
and  spectacular  outlook  of  the  earlier  workers  in 
the   field.     Defoe,    Fielding,    Smollett,  Goldsmith, 
painted  men  and  manners  with  the   detachment 
of  the  onlooker  who  is  interested  and  concerned 
but   never    loses    sense   of    his    personal   identity. 
The     Spectator    of    the    famous    Essays    which 
inaugurated    the    eighteenth-century    novel    was 
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typical  of  the  mind  of  the  period.  We  are,  how- 
ever, no  longer  simple  spectators,  but  grinders  of 
axes,  teachers  of  doctrines,  analysts  of  the  mind, 
and  documentary  scientists.  The  spectacular  and 
adventurous  romance  has  fallen  upon  its  dotage 
and  become  bewilderingly  garrulous  :  it  has  no 
longer  the  old  power  and  self-sufficiency.  Dickens 
introduced  the  pathetic  fallacy  into  the  romance 
of  London  streets  ;  and  it  has  now  attacked  a 
large  part  of  writing  whether  in  the  spirit  of 
romance  or  realism.  The  painting  of  men  and 
manners  in  great  and  moving  scene  is  becom- 
ing one  of  the  world's  lost  arts.  Whether  the 
war,  with  its  call  to  action,  to  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  a  cause  greater  than  and  lying  outside 
oneself,  whether  the  experience  of  the  years  to  come, 
will  restore  the  less  fretful,  the  simpler  and  the 
more  impersonal  manner,  is  yet  to  be  seen. 
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Papers  from  a  Private  Diary 
(Beeching),  106 

Paolo  and  Francesca  (Phillips), 
83-4 

Parker,  Sir  Gilbert,  18 

Pater,  Walter,  writings  and  in- 
fluence of,  9,  222 

Path  to  Borne,  The  (Belloc),  117 

Patriots  (Robinson),  183 

Peacock  Pie  (De  la  Mare),  123-4 

Penelope  (Maugham),  191 

Penthesilea  (Binyon),  86 

Peter  Pan  (Barrie),  214 

Phantom  Rickshaw,  The  (Kip- 
ling), 250 

Philip  the  King  (Masefield),  98 

Phillips,  Stephen,  89,  93  ;  poetry 
of,  82  sqq.,  188 

PhiUpotts,  Eden,  254 

Pietro  of  Sienna  (Phillips),  84 

Pinero,  Sir  A.  W.,  194,  211 

Playboy  of  the  Western  World, 
The  (Synge),  178,  180 

Plays  Pleasant  (Shaw),  198 

Plays  Unpleasant  (Shaw),  198 

Poems  (Brooke),  125 

—  (Coleridge),  140 

—  (Hodgson),  124 

—  (Hope),  136 

—  (Johnson),  161 

—  (Meynell),  132 

—  (Noyes),  113,  114 

—  (Phillips),  82 

—  (Sackville),  141 

—  (Thompson),  42 

—  (Trench),  80 

—  (Marriott  Watson),  140 

—  (Wilde),  28 

Poems     and     Ballads     (Quiller- 

Couch),  108 
Poems  New  and  Old  (Newbolt),  110 
Poems  New  and  Old  (Woods),  134 
Poems  of  Adoration  (Field),  138 
Poems  of  Love  and  Earth  (Drink- 
water),  121 
Poems  of  Men  and  Hours  (Drink- 
water),  121 


Poems  of  the  Past  and  Present 

(Hardy),  68 
Porphyrion  (Binyon),  86,  88 
Pot  of  Broth,  A  (Yeats),  173 
Preludes  (Meynell),  132 
Primavera  (Binyon),  86 
Private  Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft, 

The  (Gissing),  225 
Prometheus     Unbound    (Shelley), 

68 
Provincial     and     Other     Papers 

(Beeching),  106 
Provincialism  in  the  novel,  145-6 
Pygmalion  (Shaw),  200 

Quality  Street  (Barrie),  214 
Queen's  Quair,  The  (Hewlett),  253 
Quiller-Couch,  Sir  A.,  poetry  of, 
108-9 

Religious    Songs    of    Connaught 

(Hyde),  160 
Return     of    the     Prodigal,     The 

(Hankin),  205,  207 
Reynard  the. Fox  (Masefield),  99 
Riders  to  the  Sea  (Synge),   178, 

179,  182 
River,  The  (Masefield),  97 
Robert  Elsmere  (Ward),  237 
Robins,  Elizabeth,  240,  241-2 
Robinson,  Lennox,  183 
Rothenstem,  W.,  16 
Rossetti,  Christina,  131,  133 
Rossetti,    D.    G,,    influence    of, 

93,94 
Rout  of  the  Amazons,  The  (Moore), 

115 
Rue  (Housman),  104 
Ruskin,    John,    works    and    in- 
fluence of,  9,  14 
Russian    influences    on    English 

novelists,  229 

Sackville,  Lady  Margaret,   132 ; 

poetry  of,  140-1 
Sailing    of   the    Longships,    The 

(Newbolt),  110 
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Sale  of  St  Thomas,  The  (Aber- 

crombie),  100 
Salt-water  Ballads  (Masefield),  96 
Satan  Absolved  (Blunt),  37 
Satires  of  Circumstance  (Hardy), 

68 
Savoy,  The,  13,  15,  103,  135 
Schreiner,  Olive,  novels  of,  230, 

239^0 
Scots  Observer,  The,  19 
Second     Mrs     Tanqueray,     The 

(Pinero),  194 
Seven    Golden    Odes    of    Pagan 

Arabia  (Blunt),  37 
Seven  Seas,  The  (Kipling),  62 
Shadowy    Waters,    The    (Yeats), 

152,156 
Shannon,  C,  16 
Shaw,  G.  Bernard,  188,  192,  194, 

195,  211  ;    plays  of,   196  sqq., 

205 
Sheehan,  Canon  P.  A.,  148,  255 
Shorter  Poems  (Bridges),  30-1,  33 
Shorter,    Dora   Sigerson,    poetry 

of,  167,  169-70 
Shropshire   Lad,    A    (Housman), 

74,  120 
Sidgwick,  Ethel,  254 
Sight  and  Song  (Field),  138 
Silhouettes  (Symons),  47 
Silver    Box,    The    (Galsworthy), 

210 
Sin  of  David,  The  (Phillips),  84 
Sinclair,  May,  240,  241-2 
Sir     George     Tressady     (Ward), 

238 
Sister  Songs  (Thompson),  42 
Sister  Teresa  (Moore),  222 
Song  of  the  Sword  (Henley),  55 
Song  in  September  (Gale),  106-7 
Songs   of  Aphrodite    (Sackville), 

141 
Songs  of  Childhood  (De  la  Mare), 

123 
Songs  of  Joy  (Davies),  120 
Songs  of  Memory  and  Hope  (New- 
bolt),  110 


Songs  of  the  Glens  of  Antrim 
(O'Neill),  164 

Songs  of  the  Morning  (Hopper), 
168 

Sowerby,  Githa,  194,  212 

Sphinx,  The  (Wilde),  28 

Spikenard  (Housman),  104 

Spreading  the  News  (Gregory), 
176 

Squire,  J.  C,  96 

Stars  of  the  Desert  (Hope),  136-7 

Steevens,  G.  W.,  18,  19 

Stephens,  James,  148,  150,  255  ; 
poetry  of,  162-3 

Stevenson,  R.  L.,  19,  57  ;  works 
and  influence,  256 

Stonefolds,  The  (Gibson),  94 

Story  of  an  African  Farm 
(Schreiner),  239-40 

Street,  G.  S.,  19 

Strife  (Galsworthy),  210 

Summer  Night,  A  (Watson),  141 

Superhuman  Antagonists,  The 
(Watson),  40  n. 

Swinburne,  A.,  works  and  in- 
fluence of,  11,  26,  93,  94,  109, 
135  ;  dramas  of,  188 

Symbolist  Movement  in  Literature 
(Symons),  17 

Symons,  Arthur,  works  and  in- 
fluence of,  12,  16,  46,  54,  95, 
135;  and  Symbolist  Movement, 
17-18  ;  poetry  of,  47  sqq. 

Synge,  J.  M.,  works  and  influ- 
ence of,  20,  148 ;  plays  of, 
177  sqq. 

Tale  of  a  Town  (Martyn),  175 
Tales  of  Unrest  (Conrad),  248 
Tennyson,    Alfred,     works     and 

influence    of,    9,    29,    93,    94; 

dramas  of,  85,  188 
Testaments  (Davidson),  52,  53 
Thackeray,    W.    M.,    works    and 

influence  of,  9,  220 
Theseus,      Medea,     and     Lyrics 

(Moore),  115 
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Thompson,    Francis,    poetry    of, 
27,  41  sqq. 

Three  Resurrections,   The  (Gore- 
Booth),  167 
■    Time's  Laughing-stocks  (Hardy), 
68 

Tinker's    Wedding,   The  (Synge), 

To  Leda  (Moore),  115 
Tono-Bungay  (Wells),  234 
Tower  of  Babel,  The  (Austin),  29 
Travels       in       Arabia       Deserta 

(Doughty),  89 
Trench,  Herbert,  works  and  in- 

fluence   of,   55,    94,    131,    149, 

158,  159 ;   poetry  of,  77  sqq. 
Trevena,  John,  254 
Triumph  of  Maeve,   The  (Gore- 

Booth),  167 

Troubadour,  The  (Shorter),  170 

Twisting  of  the  Rope  (Hyde),  171 

^TwixtLandandSea{Qom:ad),24:^ 

Tynan,    Katharine,    novels     of, 

148  ;    poetry  of,  168-9 
Typhoon  (Conrad),  248 

Ulysses  (Phillips),  84 

Under  Quicken  Boughs  (Hopper), 

167,  168 
Under  the  Deodars  (Kipling),  250 
Under    Western    Eyes    (Conrad), 

247 
Underneath    the    Bough    (Field), 

137,  138 
Unseen  Kings  (Gore- Booth),  167 
Urlyn  the  Harper  (Gibson),  94 

Verses  (Belloc),  116 

Verses    and    Parodies    (Quiller- 

Couch),  108 
Vespertilia  (Watson),  141 
Victorian  age,  passing  of,  10  sqq., 

217  sqq. 
Vigil    of    Venus,    The    (Quiller- 

Couch),  108 
Villette  (Bronte),  220 
Vine-dresser,  The  (Moore),  115 


Voysey  Inheritance,  The  (Barker), 
203 

Walpole,  Hugh,  254 

Wanderings  of  Oisin,  The  (Yeats), 

152,  155 
Ward,  Mrs  Humphry,  novels  of, 

230,  237,  sqq. 
Waste  (Barker),  203 
Watson,  Rosamund  Marriott,  16, 

19,  132  ;    poetry  of,  140-1 
Watson,  Sir  William,  27  ;  poetry 

of,  38  sqq. 
Watts-Dunton,   T.,   27;    poetry 

of,  34-5 
Way  of  All  Flesh,  The  (Butler), 

230 
Web  of  Life,  The  (Gibson),  94 
Wee  Willie  Winkie  (Kipling),  250 
Weir  of  Hermiston  (Stevenson), 

256 
Well  of  the  Saints,  The  (Synge), 

146,  178,  179,  180-1 
Wells,  H.    G.,  works  and  influ- 
ences of,  19,  211  ;    novels  of, 

230,  232  sqq. 
Wessex  Poems  (Hardy),  67,  163 
What  Maisie  Knew  (James),  243, 

245 
Where  There  is  Nothing  (Yeats), 

173 
Whistler,  J.  M.,  14 
Widow    in    the    Bye-street,    The 

(Masefield),  97 
Widowers'  Houses  (Shaw),  197-8 
Wild  Earth  (Colum),  162 
Wild  Honey  (Field),  138 
Wild  Justice  (Woods),  134 
Wild  Knight,  The  (Chesterton), 

118 
Wild    Swans    at   Coole  (Yeats), 

154 
Wilde,    Oscar,  writings  and   in- 
fluence of,  13  sqq.,  27  sqq.,  46, 

149,  220;    plays  of,  188,  189 

Willcocks,  M.  P.,  240 
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Williams,  Alfred,  119 

Wind    among    the     Reeds,     The 

(Yeats),  152,  153,  157 
Wind   and   the    Whirlwind,    The 

(Blunt),  37 
Wine  Press,  The  (Noyes),  114 
Wings  of  the  Dove,  The  (James), 

245 
Woman    of   No    Importance,    A 

(Wilde),  189 
Woods,  Margaret  L.,  131 ;  poetry 

of,  133^,  159 
Wordsworth,    poetic    inspiration 

of,  119 
Wordsioorth's  Grave  (Watson),  39 


Workhouse  Ward,  The  (Gregory), 
176 

Yeats,  W.  B.,  works  and  in- 
fluence of,  16,  19,  20-1,  47, 
54,  131,  146,  149,  166,  175, 
178,  183  ;  poetry  of,  151  sqq. ; 
dramas  of,  154  sqq.,  172  sqq. ; 
and  Irish  Literary  Theatre, 
171 

Yellow  Book,  The,  13,  15,  103, 
135.  221 

Youth  (Conrad),  248 

Zola,  influence  of,  221-2,  229 
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